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Art. 1.— Tutti Frutti. By the Author of “ The Tour of a German Prince.” 
In 2 Vols. London: Bach and Co., Soho Square. 


Or this work, the translator (and an excellent translator he has 
proved himself to be), says, in his introduction, “ perhaps after all 
it is best described by its title, which, borrowed from the favorite 
ice composed of different fruits, so frequently met with in Italy, 
sufficiently indicates the varied character it displays.” The author 
is a man of strong and active mind, and his observations frequently 
evince an intimate acquaintance with the manners, customs, consti- 
tutions, and laws of various nations. The work begins with a 
biographical sketch of the Prince Piickler Muskau, about whom 
SO many surmises have been made, not only as to his real existence 
as a German Prince, but as to his being any other than a ge- 
nuine Englishman, and who has had so great a share both of 
approbation and condemnation from the “ Islanders,” as we are 
very commonly denominated in Germany. He tells us, that Her- 
man Prince Von Piickler Muskau, was born at the palace of 
Muskau, in the province of Silesia, on the 30th October 1785; 
that, after being successively at Uhgst, in the Herrnhut establish- 
ment for the education of youth, the Pedagozium at Halle, and at 
Dessau, under a Hofmeister, he in 1800, entered the University 
of Leipsick, where he remained two or three years, devoting 
himself to the acquisition of general knowledge and the study of the 
law. ‘ He very soon exchanged this pursuit for a military life, ard 
entered the service of the king of Saxony, as a member of the Garde 
du Corps du Roi.” 

Finding this too contracted a theatre for the exercise of a mind, 
“active, ardent, and ambitious,” he retires with the grade of a 
captain of cavalry, for the purpose of making a tour through the 
principal countries of Europe. He informs us, that being at vari- 
ance with his father, he was frequently involved in pecuniary diffi- 
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culties ; this, however, was rather an advantage than otherwise, as 
he thereby obtained a more intimate knowledge of human nature, 
than he should have done as the petted child of fortune. Soon 
after his return to Germany, he came into possession by the death 
of his father, of considerable estates at Muskau, together with a 
large accession of wealth. He, thereupon, immediately began to 
display his taste in improving and beautifying the castle of his an- 
cestors. In 1813, we find him with the rank of major and aid-de- 
camp to the Duke of Saxe Wiemar, and he frequently distin- 
guished himself on several occasions. The following extract will 
remind the classical reader of a much more celebrated combat, 
although in this instance, it does not appear that there was any 
other object than that of individual glory :— 


“ About this time he was engaged in a novel description of duel. A 
French colonel of hussars, celebrated for his daring bravery, rode out con- 
siderably in advance of the lines, and challenged any officer in the army 
of his opponents to single combat. Prince Piickler accepted the challenge, 
and the contest took place in the centre between the two armies :—in- 
tense anxiety was pictured on the countenances of the spectators; it 
seemed as if the glory of their respective countries depended upon the 
issue. A death-like silence reigned throughout, which was only oc- 
casionally interrupted by the loud cheers of the deeply interested soldiers, 
as their favorite champion gained a temporary advantage, or suffered a 
momentary defeat. At length, the guardian angel of Germany triumphed, 
—the brave Frenchman fell.” 


When peace was restored, the Prince visited England— 


‘Proud Freedom’s home, when slavery’s ills impend, 
The exile’s hope, the way-worn wanderer’s friend ; 
The beacon light, to which the nations steer’d, 
When tempests beat, that even proud hearts feared ; 
The rainbow smiling, o’er the clouds of war, 

And heralding the ray of peace afar.” 


Here he remains upwards of a year, paying particular attention 
to our manners, customs, and domestic arrangements, particularly 
landscape gardening, and on his return, makes his estates the ad- 
miration of Germany, “ where they bloom an oasis in the waste.” 
In 1817, “ still retaining his early attachment for spirited adven- 
tures,” he ascends from Berlin in a balloon ; a description of which 
ascent he gives in the course of the first of these volumes. He 
married the Countess Pappenheim, widow of the late Count, and 
daughter of the Prince Hardenberg, State Charicellor of Prussia. 
He was created a prince in 1822. Some extracts are given in 
this biographical sketch from various reviews by Goéthe and 
others, respecting the “ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” which cer- 
tainly assign the prince a high station in the kingdom of literature. 
It would appear that this biographical sketch is the work of the 
translator, but from whence he obtained his materials, or how he 
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became so intimately acquainted with the affairs and exploits of 
Prince Piickler, he does not inform us. We will now proceed to 
notice the book itself, which begins with the “‘ The Wanderer’s 
Return,” in which he commences by telling us, he has just returned 
from Africa, where he had been to visit the Pacha Mohammed Ali, 
and that his complexion was deeply bronzed, his hair of the darkest 
oriental hue; his carriage, horses, harness, all of the same melan- 
choly sable colour, and that he “might have been taken for a 
fashionable elegant travelling clergyman, or even for Meplusto- 
phell’s himself, who, as we know from good authority, assumed the 
character of Doctor Theologices (Goéthe’s Faust.)’? We shall omit 
the account of his ghost adventure at an inn, the landlady of 
which proved to have formerly been a waiting-maid in his family, 
whom he recognises as his acquaintance, when a boy of fourteen. 
If the reader is curious on the subject, he must consult the book 
itself, it being too long for insertion here; and every one knows, or 
ought to know, that a good ghost story must not be curtailed. In 
the course of his journey, he indulges in certain feelings (which 
he imparts to the reader, and which are well worth perusing), as 
to what is religion, and what is happiness, in the midst of which 
his attention is arrested by a high gibbet, erected on a bleak un- 
cultivated hill, surrounded by waving multitudes of human beings. 
‘“¢ It reminded me of the old story of the shipwrecked mariner, who 
was cast upon what he believed to be an uninhabited island, till, 
suddenly beholding a gallows, roared out with a burst of joy, God 
be praised, I am ina civilized land.” The culprit in this instance, 
was a murderer, and was therefore, in our opinion, justly con- 
demned to suffer death by the hands of his fellow-men. Among 
other observations which the prince makes upon the occasion, we 
select the following, which, although it has been repeatedly made 
in other words, does not appear yet to have had the desired 
effect upon the minds of legislators :— 

‘Would not a better system of education, not only in the seminaries 
for youth, but even for adults in the great school of society, by a reform 
and revision of the penal laws, and their improved administration, be the 
means of sparing humanity a thousand such revolting spectacles? San- 
cuinary punishments are of little efficacy in preventing crime ; for the 
state of general intelligence, and the tone of public opinion, is the soil 
out of which springs both good and evil,—the axe will certainly cut down 
the full-grown tree, but new sprouts shoot rapidly out of ghe ground, 
when it is manured with gore. Society, when she neglects the inculcation 
of right principles in her members, must eventually be herself the sufferer.” 


Most heartily do we concur in this. It is monstrous to see in 
our own country, to what an extent the system of punishment is 
carried on, and how little, if at all, the system of prevention is 
attempted. Even our very punishments are in most cases, induce- 
ments rather than preventives of crime, to those who have either 


already transgressed, or from evil associations, are drawn to the 
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brink of the precipice—transportation ; but too often acts, rather 
as a premium upon crime, than a punishment for it. ‘The effect of 
our prison system, it is well known, is to send forth its inmates at 
the expiration of the time of sentence, a curse and a firebrand in 
society, far more pernicious then they were before—we have the 
example of America—we know how well their prison system works, 
we know the effects of it ; but, alas! notwithstanding our reformed 
parliament, our endless commissions, our amendments of the penal 
code, and the innumerable proofs of the defects of our own system, 
which have issued from the press, within the last four or five years, 
we still go on, in the same dogged obstinacy, as if resolved to per- 
petuate and increase an evil, which must, in the nature of things, 

become daily more and more extended. But to return to our work, 

the eaenahetcr gives us a short but interesting “ Historical notice of 
the Evangelical Brethren, commonly called Herrnhuters,” which 
we recommend to the perusal of our readers. ‘These Herrnhuters 
appear to us from the sketch alluded to, to be, notwithstanding a 
peculiarity of doctrine with respect to the Saviour, about the most 
Christian, rational, and innocent fraternity, with whom it has been 
our lot to become acquainted, either in reality or in books. In the 
course of a ‘‘ visit to the establishment of the Herrnhuters,” the 
author introduces us to the lady of his heart. After giving a very 
excellent character of this indy; his “ Julie,” he says that ‘‘ not- 
withstanding her moral excellence, she has furtunately some 
amiable ‘‘ weaknesses, as nothing is more tiresome than perfection.”’ 
We cannot resist giving the following biographical and anecdotical 
episode, of a personage whom the reader, particularly if a lady, will 
give us credit for having introduced : — 


‘There is also another person besides myself, who possesses a large 
share of her affections, an enfant gaté named Fancy,—a being as whim- 
sical as he is graceful, and who is occasionally somewhat formidable, at 
least when he is visited by a fit of ill-humour. This young English 
gentleman; or, perhaps, more correctly speaking, nobleman, is a “true 
sprig of the noble Marlborough race at Blenheim, at the hall door of 
which place I purchased him, as the slave trade in spaniels was then per- 
mitted ; though it is impossible to say, whether this will always be the 
case. I then little dreamed what a serpent I was nourishing in my 
bosom, with the tenderness of a nurse; I reared the helpless baby to be- 
come, oh, misery! in later days, my successful rival in the good graces 
of the fair Julie. Heis now become the despotic autocrat of the house ; 
fortunate is that person, at whom he wags his tail, and woe to that man 
whose finger he bites, for he has not only to suffer the pain, but also to 
bear a sharp and angry reprimand; if it was my lot to be honoured with 
marks, not of his attachment but his teeth, I should laugh heartily, con- 
ceal the bleeding finger and say, ‘that pretty Fancy had been licking my 
hand. N.B.—Those among my friends who happen to be lords of the 
bedchamber, should not neglect to pay attention to the wisdom of this 
mode of acting, they may be assured, if they follow it, they will secure a 
golkien harvest, even if they should occupy a post as important as that 
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of a starost.*”’ ‘‘ About this time the health of my little friend was out of 
tune, he was also in that state of mind, which nurses of cross infants are 
accustomed to denominate fractious ; the truth was, my beautiful four- 
footed darling was too much petted at the Herrnhut establishment, which 
was a perfect Roc de Cancale in the culinary art. Well do I remember, 
during the happy days of my childhood, when the Liebesmahle were held, 
that we usually took with each cup of coffee, a large piece of the cake 
termed Susser Heiland (Sweet Savion), and at the hour of evening prayer, 
devoured another long thick slice of the same excellent composition. But 
to resume the thread of my narrative, my tiny friend had three cakes 
with his coffee, at least, so I afterwards learnt from the waiter, who had 
just returned from a missionary tour, from which pole I forget, but 
where he had to endure many mortifications of the inward man, as his 
external appearance sufficiently testified; these unlucky cakes were pro- 
ductive of much mischief, which is not surprising, when it is remembered, 
that my dear Fancy, who possesses an understanding almost similar to 
that of man, followed the instructions of the missionary, and took one 
cake before, another with, and a third after his coffee ;—the consequence 
of which was, that he now lay at the point of death; a veterinary surgeon, 
who had formerly practised in Nova Zembla, was summoned, and admi- 
nistered an emetic; but apprehensive of its explosion, he was placed for 
the present in an under apartment, on a field bed, and every five minutes, 
the gamekeeper brought in the bulletin. An hour elapsed, without any 
appearance of a successful result of the remedy, when suddenly the 
nurse, i.e. the gamekeeper, burst into the room, delight beaming in his 
animated countenance, exclaiming that a crisis had taken place, and that 
the medicine which was intended to excite a commotion in the upper 
house, had produced a stormy debate in the lower house of the constitu- 
tion. ‘The news was received with a burst of applause, but in me it pro- 
duced a train of serious reflections; this, thought I, affords another in- 
stance of the importance of a constitution, which has become already a 
favourite word among the people ; and we know, “ out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


The next hundred pages of the first volume, are presented to the 
reader under the title of “The Album of an active mind,” in the 
course of which the author introduces divers observations on poli- 
tics, political economy, slavery, the passions, the fine arts, and 
various other subjects, all of them interesting, and, generally speak- 
ing, treated with a masterly hand. He tells us, in an amusing and 
we presume jocular vein, what he would do if he were possessed of 
the immense fortune of the well known Thellusson. He gives us 

‘visions of the past and future ;” the whole of which are well 
aan and display, a reflective and philosophical turn of mind. 





* We beg to recommend this hint to the serious attention of our readers. 
We have known several votes secured at an election, by a scrupulous and 
unflinching (in spite of barking and even biting) regard to this very 
essential piece of political etiquette. The fair sex, it is well known, espe- 
cially in country towns, have great weight in elections, although the 
Reform Bill has not been gallant enough to enfranchise them. 
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On the subject of the march of intellect, or, as it ought to be 
more strictly denominated, the march of money, or the march of 
machinery, or the march of madness, whichever the worthy reader 
may think most applicable to the gigantic strides of the present 
age, we shall give an extract from the “ Vision.”” Before, however, 
we do so, we beg to say one word for ourselves ; God forbid that we 
should decry or treat with contempt, or look upon as a monster, 
‘‘ horrend informe ingens cui lumen ademptum,” the march of in- 
tellect, in the true and natural sense of the word; on the contrary, 
we hail with unmixed satisfaction, every step of that glorious march, 
which can alone rescue this benighted nation from the “ darkness 
visible,’ in which it is, unhappily even now, enshrined. We are 
speaking now of the mass of the nation—the people,—what but the 
grossest ignorance is it, that keeps whole bodies—thousands of 
men, in the thraldom which we perpetually see exercised over them 
by a few designing and selfish individuals? This, forsooth, is called 
by the timid and unthinking, “ the march of intellect,”—pitiful 
error, as if intellect had any thing to do with the matter—no it 
should rather be called the “ stagnation of intellect.”” The “ march 
of intellect,” would lead these miserable and misguided men to 
think for themselves, to reflect on the inevitable connection of causes 
and effects, to distinguish that which is good, from what is perni- 
cious and destructive, to discriminate between the beautiful and 
irresistible force of truth, and the misguided wanderings of error. 
Who is there, whose head is not surrounded with a genuine Beeotian 
atmosphere, and whose mind is not imbued with the crude and un- 
digested notions of the inseparable unity of ignorance, utility, and 
bliss, who is, then we ask, that would not wish to see the human 
mind cultivated throughout the world—what man is there who re- 
flects at all (in any way at least that deserves the name of reflec- 
tion) upon human nature, its scope and dignity, its attributes, its 
object—who reflects upon his own mental condition, that must not 
see and feel the deplorable difference between the cultivated and’ 
uncultivated mind? Look at your uwn age, an intellectual age, 
compared with the age of three or four centuries back ; consider 
the difference in society, laws, customs, crimes, and men, and then 
let us ask ourselves if the march of intellect is to be looked upon 
with horror ; consider, moreover, what may be the state of men and 
things, three or four centuries hence ; they may look back upon us, 
and draw the same comparison between their age and ours, as we 
do now between our own and those which are long since past. But 
the great, the grievous mistake lies in this, that whatever of error, 
whatever of mischief, whatever of crime, even that arises or is per- 
petrated, is by a certain class of people, whom without any disre- 
spect, we must classify as the unre flective, attributed to the march 
of intellect, as if the mere learning to read and write, the most 
truly mechanical part of any thing relating to the intellect, were in 
good and sober truth the essence and the exercise of intellect—no, 
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the march of intellect must and will do more ; the intellect, not the 
machinery, must be taught to work, and then we shall perceive the 
excellence and the blessing of a cultivated mind. But we are getting 
into a long story ;—we should not have digressed thus at length, 
but we proposed to give an extract on the march of intellect, it 
being in fact on the march of industry. Now, the fact is, steam- 
engines, spinning-jennies, and rail-roads, together with drunken- 
ness, riot, and debauchery, are all put down to the charge of the 
march of intellect, by the class we have presumed to call the “ un- 
reflective ;” hence, our own reflections, and also, our apparent 
mistake in introducing the following extract, as bearing on the 
march of intellect. Having thus kept our (we fear, impatient) 
reader for a longer time than we apprehend is agreeable, from the 
extract in question, we will now restore him to the “ visions :” 


« A hundred years have elapsed since the termination of my mortal 
existence—where now is love, and the fond ties of domestic affection ? 
The age of industry is in its zenith, with its machinery and its wealth, 
whose potent influence is paramount to every other, and which during 
my life, had already began to burst forth like the first crimson streaks of 
dawn. 

‘* Where is the unsophisticated rustic? where is the classical scholar 
and the romantic poet of my varied and ever changing age? all have 
vanished, and man is now alone governed by the consideration of what 
is useful. 

“ The wand of the magician again passed over me, and I beheld those 
grounds, to the beautifying of which I had dedicated the principal por- 
tion of my life. Merciful Heavens! whatdo I see? The river, which 
was formerly a bright crystal stream meandering through my park, has 
been made, for the purposes of commerce, navigable; timber yards, 
bleaching grounds, and cloth manufactories, have usurped the place of 
my dark groves and blooming meadows. But what do I behold? my 
beautiful castle! do not my eyes deceive me? oh, no! it has become an 
establishment for cotton spinners! Maddened with indignation, I voci- 
ferated loudly for the proprietor. I was answered, that he lived in that 
small cottage, surrounded by an orchard and vegetable garden, ‘ Is that 
all,” exclaimed I, ‘ that remains to my descendants, of what I once called 
mine?’ ‘ Most certainly,’ was the reply, ‘ it has been divided among 
hundreds, and has now become the property of the Trades’ Unionists ! 
You are surely not insane enough to expect, that so large a possession 
should continue to belong to one person in this land of liberty and equa- 
lity?’ Iturned from the speaker with sickening disgust, and, penetrated 
by a magnetic glance, the interior of the cottage, where I beheld, for- 
saken by all, in a corner of one of the rooms, the master of the house ex- 
piring; I then heard the sons saying to each other,— Our father is un- 
doubtedly dead, let his body be carried out of the house.’ 

“« My beloved reader will naturally demand where is the grave, where 
is the cemetery in which to inter the corpse? why truly it was conveyed 
to a place where it could be still useful—into the fields, for manure! ” 


This is not a bad specimen of the ‘spirit of the age.” If we 
could look out of our graves a hundred years hence, the probability 
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is, that we might see that which we once knew as Windsor Castle, 
converted intoa cloth manufactory. The next extract from ‘“‘ The 
Album of an active mind, is called “ the Epilogue, in which the 
author treats shortly of the religious disputes of the present day, 
and the effects of that liberty (so called) and equality which seems 
to be proposed as the summum bonum of life. The. Album next 
presents us with some “ Advice to Landed Proprietors;”’ the 
greater part of which relates to Germany; and this, we presume, 
is that part of the book, (not forgetting, however, a conversation 
with an old officer in the 2nd volume,) to which the translator al- 
ludes, when he tells us in the biographical sketch that the present 
work has been very extensively circulated in Germany ; “ and jt_is 
said, the Prussian Government intend giving their most serious at- 
tention to devise means for the reformation of those abuses which 
the author has so frequently and vividly denounced in the following 
pages.” We shall give in his own words his view of our own coun- 
try, with regard to the causes of emigration :— 

“ The system of large landed estates in England I have already highly 
eulogized, and yet my readers may be surprised to hear that her inhabi- 
tants are also emigrating; this, however, originates more in their adven- 
turous disposition and restless spirit of speculation, than in any real ne- 
cessity. The principal portion of the English emigrants carry with them 
a larger amount of capital, than with very few exceptions, is usually em- 
ployed by the most opulent farmers in our own country.” 


The Prince, we beg leave to observe, is mistaken in his notion 
that emigration in England originates “ more in their adventurous 
disposition,” &c.; for the fact is, we will take upon ourselves to 
assert, that in hardly one instance would an English farmer give 


up “old England” for unknown shores, and uncertain prospects, as 


long as there is any chance of standing his ground in his own country 
as to the “ restless spirit of speculation ;” however, other classes 
in England may be imbued with it, it is notorious that the Eng- 
lish farmer has less of it in his composition than perhaps any other 
order of men in the nation: we know of no set of men so tied down 
by old prejudices, and so averse to any thing like change, improve- 
ment, or enterprise, than those we are now speaking of. [It is in- 
deed unfortunately, but too true, that our farmers are compelled, in 
almost every instance of emigration, to adopt that course, by a con- 
viction, wrought by woful experience, that the only chance of keep- 
ing out of the parish-workhouse is to seek refuge in strange lands, 
and try their fortune under other skies*. ‘To proceed with our 
author’s observations :—“ Still it cannot be denied, that there is 
much misery in Great Britain, which is produced not by the larger 
extent of the landed estates, but by many other well known causes, 
particularly the heavy burthen of the clergy, who have grasped the 





* Neither is the observation upon the amount of capital usually taken 
out by English emigrants, founded in fact. 
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land with iron claws, by the means of the tithe system, and like a 
myriad of hungry leeches, suck the very substance of the earth; 
they are also principally to blame for the quantity of land found in 
that country uncultivated, appearing to the eye like a desolate com- 
mon.” 

It is a gross mistake to conceive that the misery in England is 
principally to be attributed to the Clergy, and to venture to say, 
that if tithes were utterly abolished, this very session of parliament 
bread would not be one farthing a loaf cheaper than it is at pre- 
sent. To pursue this subject, however, would lead us into a disqui- 
sition, which would require an article for itself; with regard to the 
latter proposition, that the Clergy are principally to blame, for the 
land which remains uncultivated, there is some truth in it, although 
the Clergy are not to be “ blamed” for it, but the tithe system, 
which undoubtedly ought to be, and no doubt ere long must be al- 
tered in this respect. We are disposed to agree with Prince Piick- 
ler, as to the effect of the allotment system in the stability of a king- 
dom. He says,— 


‘“« Experience has incontestably proved, that the allotment system is 
little to be depended upon, for creating a population of orderly peaceable 
citizens: England, though occasionally disturbed by violent agitations, 
is far less turbulent and wavering than France, which has been a pattern 
of a successive series of revolutions, from her first wild burst of sangui- 
nary anarchy, to the present time. Agitation in England produces re- 
form—in France revolutions !—this is caused by the want in the latter, 
of large landed proprietors, which are the very pillars of monarchy, and 
by that ill-judged imprudent allotment system, which only tends to give 
existence to an eternal struggle after visionary and unattainable 
equality.” 


We pass on to notice a censure and a compliment passed upon 
our own nation, both, perhaps, just. 


‘‘ | frequently censure the English, and for this reason, because they 
are so great, and yet so little. To-day as I laid the newspaper out of my 
hand, I felt for them undivided veneration,—the emancipation of the 
Jews, which I before mentioned, is a glorious token of the advanced 
state of their intellectual culture, and will produce the most beneficial 
results, by moderating their religious zeal—for one step taken in the 
path of charity, is always the precursor of one still higher—thus, by re- 
treating from an evil to escape another of still greater magnitude! Hail 
to thee, noble and illustrious people! How numerous are the clouds of 
error which have vanished before thy enlightening influence, and now 
thou hast laid the axe to the root of that remnant of barbarism—-the per- 
secution of a numerous class of our fellow-creatures—which has so long 
existed, to the eternal disgrace of civilized Europe.” 


After pursuing this subject a little further, he says,— | 


“1 cannot forbear noticing a singular instance of the incongruity of the 
human mind. During the same session of the English parliament, which 
originated the noble magnanimous proposition for the emancipation of 
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the Jews, a ludicrous Bill was introduced, to enforce the better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, which, among its enactments, numbered one for the 
punishment of those who read newspapers, or even sought for political 
information on that sacred day, together with other nonsense of a similar 
description ; and singular to say, the discussion terminated with about the 
same majority against the exalted measure for the amelioration of a nu- 


merous class of our fellow-creatures, as against the other merry andrew 
attempt at legislation.” 


On the subject of merry andrew legislation, we intend at some 
future time to offer some observations, which would be too long for 
insertion in the present notice. 

Another extract from ‘‘ The Album,” is intitled “The Congress 
at Aix la Chapelle, Sept. 1818;” and a very interesting picture of 
that assemblage itis. We have a very agreeable sketch of Prince 
Metternich, including a description of the sang froid with which 
his highness treated two Russian noblemen, who visited him on 
official business ; the truth of which, according to all that we have 
seen and heard of this great diplomatist, is highly probable. The 
characters and manners of the Emperor Alexander, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord Castlereagh, are well pourtrayed, as least so 
far as in a brief sketch of this kind is to be expected. The story of 
‘The unwelcome Visitor” is good, and well told; although the 
incident is far from new. We will venture to say, there are few of 
our readers who have not in the course of their pilgrimage through 
society, met with the same sort of character. The first volume 
closes with a description of his aerial voyage, from which we select 
the following graphic description of the extraordinary, and we think 
sometimes enviable situation, of an aeronaut. 


“We had probably ascended by this time, some thousand feet, and lay 
softly floating in the air, when a new and more superb spectacle burst 
upon our delighted view. As far as the eye could compass the horizon, 
masses of threatening clouds were chasing each other tothe unmeasurable 
heights above, and unlike the level appearance which they wear when 
seen from this earth ; their entire altitude was visible in profile, expanded 
into the most monstrous dimensions; chains of snow-white mountains, 
wrought iuto fantastic forms, seemed as if they were tumbling headlong 
upon'us. One colossal mass pressed upon another, encompassing us on 
every side, till we began to ascend more rapidly, and soared high above 
them, where they lay beneath us, rolling over each other like the 
billows of the sea, when agitated by the violence of the storm, obscuring 
the earth entirely from our view. At intervals, the fathomless abyss was 
occasionally illumined by the beams of the sun, and resembled for 
a moment, the burning crater of a volcano; these new volumes rushed 
forward and closed upon the chasm; all was strife and tumult. Here we 
beheld them piled on each other, white as the drifted snow ; there in fear- 
ful heaps of a dark watery black, at one instant roaring towers upon 
towers, in the next creating a gulph, at the sight of which, the brain be- 
came giddy, dashing eternally onward and onward in wild confusion. 

‘The feeling of absolute solitude is 1arely experienced upon the earth, 
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but in these regions, separate from all human association, the soul might 
almost fancy it had passed the confines of the grave. Nature was en- 
tirely noiseless,—even the wind was silent. 

“ Enraptured with the novel scene, I stood up in order to enjoy more 
completely the superb prospect, when Mr. Reichart (his companion) with 
great sang froid, told me, that I must be seated, for that owing to the 
great haste with which it had been constructed, the car was merely glued, 
and might therefore easily come asunder, unless we were careful.” 


He goes on to tell us that he took the hint instanter, the truth 
of which we doubt not so much as the truth of Mr. Reichart’s in- 
formation. It is true we are not balloon builders, nor do we pre- 
sume to criticise machines which soar so much above us; still, 
however, with respect to the glue, and with all respect to Prince 
Piickler Muskau and to Mr. Reichart, we say, “ credat Judeus 
appelles—non ego.”” The principal part of the second volume con- 
sists of a tour, in which the Prince was accompanied only by his 
servant and an old hunter, provided with a canteen and certain 
other articles of comfort. In this there is nothing very original 
or striking. Some remarks of an old quick tempered officer on the 
folly of certain legislative enactments are amusing, and we dare say, 
founded in truth. The tour altogether is written in a very agree- 
able style, but from the length to which we find we have already 
gone, we cannot indulge the reader with any specimens either de- 
scriptive or otherwise, but must refer him to the book itself. We 
will, however, briefly introduce one grave statement on the subject 
of which we confess we are somewhat sceptical. ‘lhe Prince, in the 
course of his tour, finds himself in the church-yard of a place where 
it is customary to deposit the dead in a room provided for the pur- 
pose, until decomposition begins to take place. ‘ An admirable 
custom,” says his Highness, “ for modern observation, has induced 
the melancholy conclusion, that more persons are interred alive than 
dead—what a horrible idea!” Horrible, indeed ; and as the Prince 
appears to adopt the ‘ melancholy conclusion,” and may therefore 
expect to find himself in this unenviable majority, we recommend 
him to give special directions in his will, that he may have the 
benefit of this admirable custom, and be ultimately laid at rest in 
the very churchyard where, “ the melancholy conclusion” which 
‘‘ modern observation” has induced, flashed upon his mind with 
the force of conviction. 

Upon the whole, we may observe, that these are two agreeable 
and well written volumes ; now and then throwing out original 
thoughts, sometimes drawing shrewd inferences from moral and 
political data, and evincing altogether a considerable intimacy with 
the political and social conditions of most modern nations. We 
are inclined to doubt, whether the public will find the work what 
they may be induced to expect, from the recollections of the “ ‘Tour 
of a German Prince;” but we doubt not, their perusal will be 
productive of instruction, or at least reflection to many, and amuse- 
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ment to all. Although the book may not be altogether worthy of 
its title, we take leave of it, with the impression that the reader 
will find the ice very well flavoured, although not really ‘ T'uttz 
Frutti.’ 





Art. Il.—Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Campbell. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London: E. Wilson, 1834. 


Mr. Campsett offers no explanation as to the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, in- which, his office of biographer to Mrs. Siddons, 
originated. But it is not difficult to understand the motives which 
induced the illustrious lady, to commit her reputation to one who 
was at once so skilful and so trustworthy. We may, very properly, 
set out with observing, that the present author seems altogether 
to have lost sight of himself. We do not find him straining all his 
energies to take advantage of a popular theme; to show off his 
own literary powers, and thereby give to the principal subject 
a merely subordinate rank in his work ; on the contrary, he appears 
to have, carefully, abandoned every description of artifice, every 
species of interruption, every tendency to divergence, in order to 
preserve the simplicity of his narrative. Still, there is no want of 
that fine spirit, that forcible style, that grace and polish for which 
Mr. Campbell is so justly celebrated. 

The: subject of this memoir was the daughter of Roger Kemble, 
who for a long time acted as manager of a theatrical company, that 
performed chiefly in the midland and western districts of England. 
Her mother, whose name was Ward, was the daughter of a strolling 
manager. Mr. Campbell informs us, that he has seen the parents of 
the great actress in their old age. In their person they were both tall 
and comely. The mother had, in her character, a stern stateliness of 
manner ; but it appears that her family inherited their genius from 
her. The tone of her voice resembled that of her daughter; and 
her portrait which hung in Mrs. Siddons’ drawing-room has a 
peculiar and striking expression of the strongest power. ‘The 
temper of the father had all the suavity of the old school of gentle- 
men. With respect to Roger Kemble, we possess very few inter- 
esting particulars ; in his wife’s estimation he was an unparalleled 
Falstaff. The mother of Mrs. Siddons, we learn, married an actor 
in opposition to the express will of her father. But Mr. Ward, 
perceiving the union was inevitable, frankly forgave his daughter, 
saying, she had not disobeyed him, because she had not married 
an actor, but a man who neither was or ever could be an actor. 

Roger Kemble was a man of plain sense, and a good-humoured 
disposition. He was born in the city of Hereford, in 1721, and 
died in 1802, in his 82nd year. Among the family records it was 
handed down, that they were. descended from the Kembles of 
Wydell, in Wiltshire, a house of undoubted antiquity. This was 
Roger Kemble’s consolation in indigent circumstances, that he was 
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descended from a good house, though decayed. Roger Kemble 
would pride himself upon the wealth and power of his ancestors, 
whose property had been confiscated in Charles’ civil war, and 
whose misfortunes had been consummated by their adhesion to the 
Roman Catholic Faith; but this traditional record- cannot be 
credited with certainty. Among other illustrious ancestral relatives, 
were two, whose names carry along with them’some share of 
historical interest, the one distinguished as a soldier, the other as 
a martyr. The first of these was Captain Kemble, who having 
displayed the talents of a steady and courageous man in the battle 
of Worcester, was, after the restoration, rewarded by Charles the 
Second, with the gift of a war-horse. The second was the great 
grand-uncle of Roger Kemble, who suffered death for his religion. 
This was the Rev. John Kemble, who, according to the diary of 
Douay College, was ordained priest in 1625, and sent upon his 
mission in the county of Hereford. He officiated as a priest fifty- 
four years, he was apprehended for his faith in his eightieth year, 
and executed in 1679. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons once 
visited the tomb of the martyr, though the time of their pilgrimage 
is uncertain. The body of the martyr was interred in the church- 
yard of Welsh Newton 

Mr. Roger Kemble professed the faith of his catholic ancestors, 
whilst his wife was a protestant ; in consequence of this diversity 
of religious opinions, an arrangement was made, that the male 
issue should be brought up in the faith of their father, and the 
female in the faith held by the mother. Some of the children died 
in their infancy, but three sons and five daughters arrived at adult 
years. John Kemble, the eldest son, was born a year after Mrs. 
Siddons, and was reported the greatest actor of his time. The 
three sons of Roger Kemble were sent successively to the Catholic 
seminary at Douay, where they, according to the desires of their 
parents, received an education which might have made them inde- 
pendent of the stage; though it is scarcely possible for parents, 
who are players themselves, to hinder their children from following 
the same profession. Stephen Kemble growing weary of his situ- 
ation, as apprentice to an apothecary, attached himself to an 
itinerant company. He afterwards went over to Dublin, where his 
brother John was beginning to establish his fame. Stephen made 
his first appearance at Covent Garden, in 1785, being called over 
from Dublin, by the stage managers, in mistake for his celebrated 
brother, John Kemble. But though he did not excel in tragedy, 
his forté was: in comic performances. He. played the character 
of Sir Christopher Curry, in Incle and Yarico, at the Haymarket 
theatre, with great applause. He some time-after became manager 
at Edinburgh, but occasionally performed both on the English and 
Scottish stage. Whenever he personated the character of Falstaff, 
the houses were filled to excess. 

Frances Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Siddons;, next in age to her- 
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self, married Francis Twiss, Esq., who is known to the public by 
an “Index to Shakespeare,” on the plan of the indices in the 
Usum Delphini editions of the Classics. Mr. Horace Twiss, their 
son, was recently member of parliament for Wootton Basset, and 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 

The next sister, Elizabeth Kemble, is still living: she bears, in 
her person, a striking resemblance to the late Mrs. Siddons. She 
performed, for some time, at Drury Lane, till she married Charles 
Edward Whitelock, then manager of the Theatre Royal at New- 
castle-upon-T'yne. Mr. Whitelock was descended from the great 
lawyer of the same name, who himself had been godson to the 
Pretender. Mr. and Mrs. Whitelock played, with great success at 
Charleston and Philadelphia, in America, and frequently before 
General Washington. This summary must do for that part of the 
Kembles of which least is known, and now we must return to the 
immediate subject of these memoirs. 

This greatest of actresses was born at Brecon, or Brecknow, in 
South Wales, July 5, 1755. The house, in which she was born, 
was a public-house, in the high street of Brecon, having a rich 
well-fed shoulder of mutton painted over the door, whence it still 
retains the ancient appellation of the shoulder of mutton. 

In the memoranda left in the hands of the biographer of Mrs. 
Siddons, there are very few particulars relating to the early part of 
her life. Her taste for literature was first elicited by perusing 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Miulton’s poetry became the object of her 
admiration, even earlier than Shakespeare’s. At the tender age of 
ten years, her mind was so delighted with reading that admirable 
poem, Milton’s Paradise Lost, that she, frequently, continued 
poring over it, for whole hours together. Mrs. Siddon’s remained 
attached to Milton during all her life, and was perhaps the most 


judicious critic that ever passed remarks upon her favourite poet. 


The date of Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance on the stage is uncer- 
tain, but it must have been at a very early period, for the company 
was at first offended at her childhood. When the timid debutante 
was about to retire, her mother led her to the front of the stage, and 
obliged her to recite the fable of the “ Boys and the Frogs,” which 
produced thunders of applause from all sides of the house. At 
the age of thirteen, she was the principal actress in several British 
operas. 


“In the “ History of Worcester,” there is found a copy of a play-bill, 
dated Feb. 12, 1767, in which Mr. Roger Kemble announces his company 
of comedians, as playing at the King’s Head, in that city; with a concert 
of music. The play was “Charles the First,” by an actor named 
Havard, indifferently written, and from its subject ill calculated for the 
universal sympathy of a British audience. The characters were thus 
cast: James, Duke of Richmond, by Mr. Siddons, who w.s now an 
actor in Kemble’s company; James, Duke of York, by Master John 
Kemble, who was then about twelve years old. The Young Princess, by 
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Miss Kemble, then approaching to fourteen; Lady Fairfax, by Mrs. 
Kemble. Singing between the acts, by Mr. Fowler and Miss Kemble. 
In the April following, Master John Kemble is announced as Philided, 
in “ King Arthur,” and Miss Kemble as Arie/, in “‘ The Tempest.” 


Owing to the indifferent circumstances of her parents, Mrs. 
Siddons’s education could not have been very accomplished; but it 
included tuition, both in vocal and instrumental music. Her father 
also perceiving his daughter's natural talent, for elocution, wished 
to place her under a reading preceptor (a Mr. W. Combe, author 
of Doctor Syntax’s adventures) had not Mrs. Kemble interposed. 
When she was about seventeen, Mr. Siddons, an actor in her 
father’s company, paid his first addresses to her; but he was 
alarmed at the conduct of a Mr. Evans, a country gentleman, who, 
it was rumoured, had fallen in love with Miss Kemble, on hearing 
her sing an opera song with peculiar fascinating effect. But this 
appears to have been no other than an empty report, arising from 
the awakened suspicion of a jealous lover. Mr. Siddons soon 
became so importunate, that he received his dismissal from Mr. 
Kemble’s company. The difference, however, was soon made up, 
and Miss Kemble consented to give her hand to Mr. Siddons, when 
the prejudices of her parents should be overcome. Meanwhile she 
agreed to go from home, and lived for ashort time with Mrs. 
Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliff, in Warwickshire, where her usual em- 
ployment was to read to the elder Mr. Greatheed. Mr. Siddons 
paid her several visits at Guy’s Cliff, and her parents, seeing the 
strong attachment between them, at length ceased to oppose the 
match. In her nineteenth year, she was united to the object of her 
choice, at Trinity Church, Coventry, Nov. 26, 1773, and on the 
4th October following, their eldest son Henry was born,at Wolver- 
hampton. 

In the year 1774, Mr. and Mrs. Siddons were both engaged to 
act at Cheltenham. Atthe time mentioned, the Hon. Miss Boyle, 
with her mother, and her mother’s second husband the Earl of 
Aylesbury, happened to be residing in that town. One evening, 
Miss Boyle, with her mother and party, proposed to go to the 
play to see ‘“‘ Venice Preserved,” which was to be performed that 
night, and in which Mrs. Siddons took the part of Belvidera. This 
was the first time Miss Boyle had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Siddons on the stage. Mrs. Siddons was greatly agitated when she 
heard who were to attend at that night’s performance; she went 
through the play, however, and returned home Live | mortified. 
Next day, Mr. Siddons by chance met Lord Aylesbury in the 
street, who congratulated him on the last night’s exquisite per- 
formance, and informed him of the effects it had produced on the 
ladies of his party. Mr. Siddons hastened to gladden his spouse 
with this intelligence. Soon afterwards, Miss Boyle honoured 
Mrs. Siddons with a visit, and afterwards till her death continued 
her patronage and inviolable friendship. Mrs. Siddons, after 
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performing .at Cheltenham a considerable time, was invited to 
Drury Lane, by Garrick, where she appeared as Portia, but with 
indifferent success ; she was finally dismissed from Drury Lane by 
a letter from the prompter. Her feelings on this occasion we shall 


give to the reader as expressed by herself in her Autograph Recol- 
lections :— 


“ Mr. King, by order of Mr. Garrick, who had heard some account of 
me from the Aylesbury family, came to Cheltenham to see me in the 
‘ Fair Penitent.’ I knew neither Mr. King nor his purpose; but I shortly 
afterwards received an invitation from Garrick himself, upon very low 
terms. Happy to be placed where I presumptuously augured that I 
should do al) that I have since achieved, if I could but once gain the 
opportunity, I instantly paid my respects to the great man. I was at that 
time good-looking ; and certainly, all things considered, an actress well 
worth my poor five pounds a-week. His praises were most liberally con- 
ferred upon me; but his attentions, great and unremitting as they were, 
ended in worse than nothing.—How was all this admiration to be accounted 
for, consistently with his subsequent conduct? Why, thus, I believe: 
He was retiring from the management of Drury Lane, and, I suppose, at 
that time wished to wash his hands of all its concerns and details. I 
moreover had served what I believe was his chief object in the exaltation 
of poor me,—and that was, the mortification and irritation of Mrs. Yates 
and Miss Younge, whose consequence and troublesome airs were, it must 
be confessed, enough to try his patience. As he had now almost with- 
drawn from it, the interests of the Theatre grew, I suppose, rather indif- 
ferent to him. However that may have been, he always objected to my 
appearance in any very prominent character, telling me that the forenamed 
ladies would peison me, if I did. I of course thought him not only an 
oracle, but my friend; and, in consequence of his advice, Portia, in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ was fixed upon for my debut ; a character in which 
it was not likely that I should excite any great sensation—I was, therefore, 
merely tolerated. ‘The fulsome adulation that courted Garrick in the 
theatre cannot be imagined ; and whosoever was the luckless wight who 
should be honoured by his distinguished and envied smiles, of course, 
became an object of spite and malevolence. Little did I imagine that I 
myself was now that wretched victim. He would sometimes hand me 
from my own seat in the green-room, to place me next to hisown. He 
also selected me to personate Venus, at the revival of the ‘ Jubilee.’ This 
gained me the malicious appellation of Garrick’s Venus; and the ladies 
who so kindly bestowed it on me, rushed before me im the last scene, so 
that if he (Mr. Garrick) had not brought us forward with him with his 
own hands, my little Cupid and myself, whose appointed situations were in 
the very front of the stage, might have as well been in the Island of Paphos 
at that moment. Mr. Garrick would also flatter me, by sending me into 
one of the boxes, when he acted any of his great characters. In short, 
his attentions were enough to turn an older and a wiser head. He pro- 
mised Mr. Siddons to procure me a good engagement with the new 
managers, and desired him to give himself no trouble about the matter, but 
to put my cause entirely into his hands. He let me down, however, after 
all these protestations, in the most humiliating manner; and, instead of 
doing me common justice with those gentlemen, rather depreciated my 
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talents. This Mr. Sheridan afterwards told me; and said that, when 
Mrs. Abingdon heard of my impending dismissal, she told them they 
were all acting like fools. When the London season was over, I made 
an engagement at Birmingham, for the ensuing summer, little doubting 
of my return to Drury Lane for the next winter; but, whilst I was ful- 
filling my engagement at Birmingham, to my utter dismay and astonish- 
ment, I received an official letter from the prompter of Drury Lane, 
acquainting me that my services would be no longer required. It was a 
stunning and cruel blow, overwhelming all my ambitious hopes, and in- 
volving peril even to the subsistence of my helpless babes. It was very 
near destroying me. My blighted prospects, indeed, induced a state of 
mind that preyed upon my health, and for a year and a half I was sup- 
posed to be hastening to a decline. For the sake of my poor children, 
however, I roused myself to shake off this despondency, and my endea- 
vours were blest with success, in spite of the degradation I had suffered 


in being banished from Drury Lane, as a worthless candidate for fame and 
fortune.” 


[t appears that her ill success on the London stage was greatly 
owing to diffidence and timidity. The newspapers of the time 
speak very unfavourably of her acting; but allow that her speech to 
Shylock was the utmost critical propriety. Portia was repeated 
three nights, but with no better effect. In the same season, she 
appeared in an opera, called “ The Blackmoor washed, white,” 
but was coldly received. In 1776, Mrs. Siddons performed in 
Mrs. Cowley’s Runaway, the part of Emily, the lovely fugitive. She 
also took the characters of Mrs. Strickland in the “ Suspicious 
Husband,” a favourite piece of Garrick’s, and Lady Anne, in 
‘‘ Richard the Third.” But the public in general at that time were 
not disposed to favour an actress destined to become so celebrated. 

But her ill success cannot be attributed to want of true taste 
and discernment on the part of the public, it was, in all probability, 
owing to the infirmity of health, and a nervous constitution. Yet 
though this was the same identical Mrs. Siddons, who shortly 
after electrified the provincial theatres, it would not necessarily 
have followed that she was the identical actress. In the summer 
season for 1776, Mrs. Siddons played some of the principal cha- 
racters in the tragedies performed at Birmingham and Bath. At 
Birmingham, she acted with Mr. Henderson, who urged the mana- 
ger of the Bath Theatre, in the strongest terms, to engage her. 3 

The success of her performances at Manchester, brought her an 
invitation to York. The number of characters in which she now 
excelled was considerable, though it included none of the great 
females of Shakespeare. The characters in which she principally 
displayed her full powers of elocution, were Euphrasia (the Grecian 
daughter), Alicia (“Jane Shore,”) Rosalind (“ As you like it,’’) 
Matilda (in ‘‘ Douglas”) and even as “ Lady Townley.” She was 
greatly applauded as Hamlet both at Manchester and Dublin, but 
never could be prevailed upon to play it on the London stage. At 
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York she was the favourite actress, though there, a critic of the name 
of Swan, sought to disparage her performance. 

At Bath she gave birth to her second daughter Maria, in 1779. 
In 1782, the news of her unequalled success in the different towns 
throughout England, caused the managers of Drury Lane to invite 
her to make her second appearance on the London stage. Mrs. 
Siddons left Bath with regret, and returned to London, where she 
first took the character of Isabella in (“The Fatal Marriage,’’) 
which was judiciously assigned to her, as it had pathos enough to 
develope her genius. In this tragedy she performed her part with 
wonderful success ; indeed,.so triumphantly did she acquit herself, 
that she was honoured with a spontaneous present of one hundred 
guineas. She next appeared as Euphrasia in (“ The Grecian 
Daughter.”) The only regret expressed by the public on this 
occasion was, that the talents of their favourite should be thrown 
awayon Murphy’s Tragedy, when they should be wholly devoted to 
Shakespeare and other great dramatists. But the performance 
more than gratified the audience; which shows the ability of our 
actress in delighting us on the stage with dramatic poetry which 
would be read with indifference. Her admirable performance of the 
character of Jane Shore, drew forth the tears, the sobs, and the 
shrieks of the more susceptible part of her audience ; and even 
manhood, says Mr. Boaden, at last grew proud of indulging those 
tears which, at first it struggled to suppress. On the 29th of Nov. 
she first played the part of Calista, in the (“Fair Penitent.””) She 
next came forward in the character of Belvidera in (‘“ Venice 
Preserved.”) This last was the tragedy in which she principally 
excelled. The language of her contemporary critics is warm and 
unanimous in her applause. They point out with rapture the effect 
of her call upon Jaffier, “‘Oh, thou unkind one!’ the magic 
delicacy with which she bade him remember the hour of twelve ; 
and the electrifying manner in which she sprang to his arms upon 
his threat to kill her. In March, 1783, she appeared on the stage 
as Zara, in (“ The Mourning Bride.) In reading this tragedy, 
little is found to interest the passions, and it required the vast 
powers of Mrs. Siddons to make Zara a captivating heroine. 
Notwithstanding, says Godwin, her magnificence in this part was 
inexpressible, it was not inferior to her Lady Macbeth. After 
acting Isabella for the twenty-fourth time, sheclosed her first season 
on the 5th of June, after a career of as brilliant success as her own 
wishes could have shaped. 

After four months, during which she performed at Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Cork, Mrs. Siddons commenced her second season at 
Drury Lane, in October, 1783. The limits of our review will not 
allow us to particularize the tragedies and characters in which she 
was conspicuous in this season. Isabella, in (‘ The Measure for 
Measure,”) was played for the first night before their Majesties, 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Augusta. 
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Mrs. Siddons successively appeared as Constance, in “ King 
John,” Lady Randolph—the Countess of Salisbury—and Sigis- 
munda, in Thompson’s Tragedy. Her Constance was, according 
to the critical remarks of the day, inferior to what it afterwards 
proved to be. Her Sigismunda was an unhappy experiment, and 
her talents were said to be not worthily employed either in the 
characters of Sigismunda or that of the Countess of Salisbury. 
During the summer season, Mrs. Siddons -made an excursion to 
Edinburgh and Dublin. About this time, a report was spread, 
probably by those of the same profession as herself, who sought to 
impugn her genius as an actress, that Mrs. Siddons was avaricious, 
uncharitable, and slow to assist her poorer fellow-players. She had 
left London, the object of universal approbation. and on her ap- 
pearance a few nights afterwards on the stage, she was received 
with opprobrium, hissed, hooted, and made the object of public 
scorn. At the entreaties of her friends and relatives, she made her 
second appearance upon the stage that same night, when, to her 
surprise, all was hushed ; and though for some evenings attempts 
were made to insult her, she was restored to public favour. Her 
next part was Zara, in a tragedy translated from Voltaire’s 
Zaire: she performed also the characters of the Lady of St. 
Vallori, in Cumberland’s ‘Carmelite,’ and Camiola, in the 
“ Maid of Honour.” ‘These were the only new characters she 
assumed during the remainder of the season. 

Mr. Campbell commences his second volume with the following 
finely expressed testimony to the genius of the great theatrical 
queen. ‘‘ No performer was destined oftener than Mrs. Siddons 
to expend superlative genius on the acting of indifferent dramas. 
It is true, that she sometimes turned this misfortune into the means 
of creating additional astonishment. Where there was little or no 
poetry, she made it for herself, and might be said to have become 
at once, both the dramatist and the actress. Where but a hint of 
a fine situation was given, she caught up the vague conception, and 
produced it in a shape that was at once ample and refined ; and 
with the sorriest text to justify the outpourings of her own radiant 
and fervid spirit, she turned into a glowing picture, what she had 
found but a comparative blank.” This is a high praise, though 
such a practice would not be generally desirable, since, as he adds, 
it would be unjust to the truly poetical drama, and perplexing to 
popular taste. 

In following up the history of Mrs. Siddons as a stage artist, we 
Shall find the most illustrative plan will be, to trace her as per- 
sonifying Shakespeare’s characters. Her returns to the mighty 
and transcendant dramatist are certainly the most pleasing points 
in her professional life, and in any short outline of it, claim to be 
almost the only subject. 

In February, 1785, she chose the part of Lady Macbeth, for her 
second benefit, which proved a masterpiece. It ve her first 
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appearance in this character in London, though she had been 
accustomed to perform it in the provincial towns. And from her 
memoranda, it would appear, as exemplified in relation to this play, 
that she was in the habit of extending, in a written form, her vivid 
conceptions of such favourite parts ; thus, no doubt, besides giving: 
them a more abiding hold of her imagination, being enabled at 
intervals, to strengthen and enlarge, even to her own perfect per- 
sonification, each character so sedulously studied. The precision 
and penetration of her judgment are strikingly elucidated by her 
criticism of the character of Lady Macbeth; and we wonder less, 
after this glimpse of her in her studio, at the exhibition of the 
nicest good sense, as well as matchless originality, which marked 
all her performances. 

Mrs. Siddons undertook the part of Lady Macbeth on the 
London stage with the greatest diffidence. She tells us, page 37, 
‘the dreaded first night, arrived, when just as I had finished my 
toilette, and was pondering with fearfulness my first appearance in 
the grand fiendish part, comes Mr. Sheridan, knocking at my door, 
and insisting, in spite of all my entreaties not to be interrupted at 
this; to me, tremendous moment, to be admitted. He would not 
be denied admittance, for he protested he must speak to me ona 
circumstance which so deeply concerned my own interest, that it 
was of the most serious nature. But what was my distress and 
astonishment, when I found that he wanted me, even at this moment 
of anxiety and terror, to adopt another mode of acting the sleeping 
scene. He told me he had heard, with the greatest surprise and 
concern, that I meant to act it without holding the candle in my 
hand ; and when I urged the impracticability of washing out that 
‘damned spot’ with the vehemence that was certainly implied by 
both her own words, and by those of her gentlewoman, he insisted 
that if I did put the candle out of my hand, it would be thought a 
presumptuous innovation, as Mrs. Pritchard had always retained it 
in hers. My mind, however, was made up, and it was then too 
late to make me alter it: for I was too agitated to adopt another 
method. My deference, for Mr. Sheridan’s taste and judgment was 
however so great, that, had-he proposed the alteration whilst it 
was possible for me to change my own plan, I should have yielded 
to his suggestion ; though, even then, it would have been against 
my own opinion, and my observation of the accuracy with which 
somnambulists perform all the acts of waking persons. The scene 
of course was acted, as I had myself conceived it, and the mnova- 
tion, as Mr. Sheridan called it, was received with approbation. Mr. 
Sheridan himself came to me, after the play, and most ingenuously 
congratulated me on my obstinacy.”’ 

It is with a full and strong recollection of Mrs. Siddon’s Lady 
Macbeth, as performed by her at Edinburgh, on the last occasion 
she appeared in public there, that we now write. And let those 
who have only heard of this empress of the stage, imagine what, 
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must have been her power, when it is declared, that the portion of 
her performance of that character, which is most deeply fixed in 
our memory, was her reading at the commencement of the play 
the portentous letter from her lord. It is a quiet scene; she is 
alone ; there is no call for energetic exertions ; and only that is in 
demand, which Mrs. Siddons possessed perfectly—quiet majesty of 
deportment, arising from the natural dignity of her form al mind ; 
and that clear and intelligent harmony of unlaboured elocution, 
which filled with meaning every expression used by the mighty 
dramatist, and sent it perfect and clear to the apprehension of 
every one. Her majestic utterance of the salutation of the Weird 
Sisters ‘Hail King that shall be!?. was with all the swelling of a 
sudden tide of ambitious purpose, accompanied by such a wave of 
sublime emotion traversing the tablet of her queen-like brow, and 
by such a flashing gaze, that we partook of her plentitude and 
greatness, even to the loud beating of our heart, and the quick 
panting of our breast. Nor did we descend to our own common- 
place self, till corrected by the crdinary affairs of life, and in an 
every-day atmosphere. | 

Mr. Campbell, at page 72, tell us of “a lady still living in Edin- 
burgh, who was one of Mrs. Siddons’s most ardent admirers, and 
who was herself looked up to, in the higher circles of the Scottish 
capital, for her taste and intelligence. Her once vivid faculties, 
however, are now sunk in the torpor of extreme old age. She is 
blind, and scarcely ever speaks, or expresses interest in ahy worldly 
subject. A friend went to see her, and by some chance the name 
of Mrs. Siddons was mentioned, when the venerable invalid asto- 
nished her family by breaking her accustomed silence, and speaking 
of a matter that regarded this world, with warm and prolonged 
interest. She dwelt earnestly on her recollections of the great 
actress ; and the subject brought smiles over her features, though 
they were pale with one hundred years.” . 

Mrs. Siddons’s peculiar element was the sublime, and he who 
only saw her as Lady Macheth, must have been doubtful and 
incredulous of her success as the gentle Desdemona which was her 
next new character. Yet her biographer shows, that she personated 
‘the subdued spirit, and violet-like sweetness of Desdemona, even 
to perfect illusion.” And it was said of her genius, that it was a 
star of the first magnitude, which could reach and adorn the most 
distant and opposite points in the horizon of tragic excellence. 

There was a real tragedy nearly enacted in Mrs. Siddons’s first 
representation of Desdemona on the London stage. ‘The bed given 
her in the death scene was so damp that she caught from it such a 
violent rheumatic fever as nearly killed her. Nor is this the only 
instance in which this eminent and excellent woman narrowly 
escaped with her life, when personating the Tragic Muse, as we 
shall see. 

Her next new parts were L/frida, in Mason’s tragely; and 
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Rosalind, in “ As You Like It.” In the former, we are told she 
did the most that could be done for such a dull drama; and that 
in the latter she found a rival who beat her, the only occurrence of 
the kind in her whole professional career. This rival was Mrs. 
Jordan, whose archness, accomplished more for the part, than the 
eet and feminine softness of the great actress could. 

uring the season 1784-5, it would appear, that Mrs. Siddons 
performed seventy-one nights, and in seven new characters, at a 
salary of twenty-three guineas and seven shillings per week. Her 
brother, John Kemble’s allowance was ten guineas per week during 
the same period. In the following season she had various other 
new parts allotted her, which were either unworthy of such genius, 
or unsuited toit. She appeared in Hannah More’s “Percy” among 
others ; and in “ Ophelia,” which she took for her second benefit. 
But though the contemporary press extolled her personation of this 
deeply affecting character, she did not continue to play it, a suffi- 
cient proof that 1t was not amongst her best displays. Neither does 
it seem, as Mr. Campbell well remarks, though a passable vocalist, 
that her singing could ever be adapted to the wild tenderness of 
Ophelia. 

In 1786-7, this remarkable woman, the best commentator of our 
immortal Shakespeare, was peculiarly happy as IJmogen, in 
“* Cymbeline,” giving greatness to the character, without dimin- 
ishing its gentleness. It was in this part that she at once put a 
stop to Mrs. Jordan’s competition on the graver stage, that lovely 
and romping actress being destitute of dignity. But it is evident, 
from the best testimonies, that in comedy where she had by this 
time frequently appeared, that Mrs. Siddons was not her own 
great self. George Colman, when speaking of her merit in that 
line, called her “a frisking gog ;”” Bannister, an enthusiastic ad- 
miret of her tragic powers, said “ that the burthen of her inspira- 
tion, was too weighty for comedy; whilst Mr. Campbell main- 
tains that the secret of her limited power in that department is to 
be found in the idea, she could only condescend. Altogether the 
farther we advance with the current of her life, we are led the more 
earnestly to assert, that her genius found ample scope only in 
Shakespeare’s dramas, which makes it the more to be regretted that 
she was not oftener found with him. 

We see the celebrated actress, after spending the greater part 
of the summer of 1787 at the hospitable mansion of her friend, 
Lady Harcourt, returned to old Drury, where her first new cha- 
racter was judiciously chosen—Cordelia, to the King Lear of her 
brother John’s. Mr. Campbell says, that of their joint magnificent 
acting, the sister was almost invariably the most esteemed ; but 
that, in this play, the brother was the more memorable of the two ; 
which partly, no doubt, was owing to the mangling and compound- 
iug Shakespeare’s text with the trash of mendevs, being more un- 
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measured and atrocious in the Cordelia she personated, than of the 
Lear which her brother assumed. . 

Almost every year Mrs. Siddons made a northern provincial tour. 
In the course of the year 1788, she drew in Edinburgh, for nine 
nights’ performance, nine hundred pounds. There her reception 
was the most enthusiastic and respectful. As a proof of the enthu- 
siasm of that considerate community, the Faculty of Advocates, at 
the conclusion of her engagement, presented her with a massive 
silver tea-tray as an acknowledgment of their admiration of her 
eminent virtues and unrivalled talent. 

Mrs. Siddons was a favourite and frequent visitor at Buckingham 
House, and at Windsor. And it is rather remarkable, that in the 
autumn of 1798, she was the first person who discovered the mental 
aberration of the king; by which calamity the regency question was 
brought into agitation. But she was alsc respected and courted by 
a highly intellectual circle, an honour still more enviable than roy- 
alty alone can bestow. Of this number were, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mrs. Piozzi, Erskine, Burke, Sheridan, and Malone. 

During 1778—9, Mrs. Siddons’s health began to suffer from pro- 
fessional exertions ; for she prided herself on her industry and 
punctuality. Her fame was at its height, and her beauty perfected ; 
but she had a family consisting chiefly of daughters, to provide for, 
and she was an exemplary mother. One of those daughters was 
at this period snatched from her, in its infancy, over whose death 
this high-souled mother mourned as became her, and thereby added 
to her ailments. Like many, indeed, like most, persons of supreme 
genius, her character was simple and natural; nor does her life 
afford much variety of incident, or pursue many different courses. 
Every one must love and admire her character for its direct and 
well defined greatness ; which bore onwards chiefly in two particular 
channels ; the only courses, as it seems to us, which it inclined to 
take—we mean its professional ardour, and its domestic love—the 
splendour of the former having been only equalled, and surpassed, 
by the exquisite and intense propriety of the latter. 

In spite of her late sufferings, Mrs. Siddons assumed two of her 
most famed characters inthe course of the season,—Queen Cathe- 
rine, in Shakespeare’s “ Henry VIII.;” and Volumnia, in his 
“Coriolanus.” ‘he highly laudatory encomiums which the bio- 
erapher bestows on these parts, are amongst the justest and hap- 
piest we have any where met, in this branch of criticism ; but 
their copiousness forbids us doing more than referring our readers 
to the work itself. Our own recollections of her, as Queen Cathe- 
rine, would lead us almost to venture an assertion, that her por- 
traiture of the character surpassed her Lady Macbeth, or, rather, we 
are apt to prefer the part she personated that is immediately present 
to our minds. Yet, certainly, she so completely identified herself 
with the unfortunate queen, that it was impossible to doubt that the 
resemblance of the two was as close as that of twin sisters, not 
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merely as respected magnanimity, but personal features. Of Mrs. 
Siddons, as Shakespeare’s Juliet, we cannot, from our own know- 
ledge, speak, but we doubt not her biographer’s conjecture is cor- 
rect, when he says, had the part been allotted her when she was 
twenty, instead of thirty-four years of age, that she would have 
been the best of Juliets. 

- During the 1789—90, Mrs. Siddons accepted of no engagement, 
but with her husband repaired to the Continent, placing two of their 
daughters at a boarding school in Calais. In the course of the same 
year she also spent some time in Birmingham. And Mr. Campbell 
tells, page 166, that “ in that city she one day chanced to be 
making some purchases in a shop, where the busts of distinguished 
personages were sold. The shopman, unconscious who his eus- 
tomer was, took down a bust of herself, and told her it was the 
likeness of the greatest and most beautiful actress in the world. 
Mrs. Siddons purchased the piece of stucco with a totally opposite 
opinion to the shopman’s respecting the merit of the sculpture. 
She thought that, though she never had tried modelling, she could 
make a better likeness of herself than this wretched production ; 
and from that time modelling in clay became her favourite amuse- 
ment.” This circumstance, her biographer says, must have led 
her to improve her taste in drapery and attitude, although he dis- 
tinctly remembers her telling him that her predilection for the 
classic costume was anterior to this period. 

It was owing to Sheridan, who contrived to be the purse-manager 
of Drury Lane, that Mrs. Siddons retired for the season from the 
stage. To get money out of his hands, was next to impossible. 
Yet, by solicitation and fair promises, she was induced to return to 
Old Drury at the end of 1790, when she was welcomed, by a most 
splendid house, as the incomparable actress. But though she sur- 
passed, in a most wonderful degree, every other actress, she could 
not go beyond herself ; steadily, however, she sustained her great 
eminence for many years, in a vast variety and number of new parts, 
though the matchless Shakespeare was the stronghold and never- 
failing source of her fame. 

We shall now present a few quotations from Mr. Campbell’s Life 
of this illustrious actress, by which some insight may be obtained 
of her private and domestic character, ano less charming field than 
the walk of her muse, or the sight of the queen-like loveliness of 
her person. The late Mr. John Taylor, author of the facetious 
story of “ Monsieur Tonson,” at one time offered Mrs. Siddons 
to be her biographer. The following was her reply to the letter 
conveying the proposal, page 180 :— 


“« Newnham Rectory, August 5th, 1793. 

“ Indeed, my dear friend, if you were to write my praises with the pen of 
men and angels, I should shrink from that celebrity which the partiality of 
so kind a biographer would confer: for how could I read, without blushes, 
those accounts of myself, which would be measures of his friendship, not 
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standards of my worthiness. I am content that you should deceive your- 
self about my talents and my character, because I have an interest, and, 
perhaps, a livelier interest than most. people, I believe, imagine, for the 
opinion of those who give themselves the trouble to think of me at all. 
But my friends, in general, are very much mistaken in my character. 
It has pleased God to place me in a situation of great publicity, but my 
natural disposition inclines me to privacy and retirement; and though 
the applause that is the palm of art is necessarily sweet to my sense, yet 
sweeter far is the still, small voice of tender relatives and estimable friends. 
You may therefore tell me as much as you please of those talents with 
which you say I am so miraculously gifted, and I will hear you with 
pleasure, and pray for a continuance of your illusion. But do not, I con- 
jure you, at least till opinion has a little more sanctioned the idea, do not 


bid all the world gaze, and wonder, and certainly laugh, at my yet feeble 
efforts.” 


On the 25th of July, 1794, Mrs. Siddons bore her youngest 
daughter, Cecilia, the only one of her daughters who survived her. 
She is now the wife of Mr. G. Combe, of Edinburgh. In the suc- 
ceeding autumn, she writes thus to a friend, page 187. | 


‘* London, September 11, 1794. 

‘“* My whole family are gone to Margate, whither I am going also; and 
nothing would make it tolerable to me, but that my husband and daughters 
are delighted with the prospect before them. I wish they could go and enjoy 
themselves there, and leave me the comfort and pleasure of remaining in 
my own convenient house, and taking care of my baby. But I am every 
day more and more convinced that half the world live for themselves, and 
the other half for the comfort of the former. At least, this I am sure of, 
that I have had no will of my own since I remember, and, indeed, to be 
just, I fancy, I should have little delight in so selfish an existence.” 


Though the gains of the great actress must have been vast, she 
was yet long harassed by the uncertainty of the payment of a 
great portion of them, owing to Sheridan’s unprincipled conduct 
in money affairs. She had, therefore, to labour for the support and 
comfort of her family with a constancy and enterprise, that often 
drew her from home, and frequently to a great distance. The death 
of her second daughter, Maria, in 1798, was a sore bereavement, and 
_ long did this best of mothers mourn over her memory. In writing 

to a friend respecting the deceased, she says, page 230,—~ Oh! 
that you were here that I might talk to you of her death-bed, in 
dignity of mind, and pious resignation, far surpassing the imagina- 
tions of Rousseau and Richardson, in their ‘ Eloise,’ and ‘ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe;’ for hers was, I believe, from the immediate in- 
spiration of the divinity.” Then the erysipelas, which was ulti- 
mately fatal to her in her old age, began so early as the year 1801, 
to attack her with a burning heat in her lips, that was often tor- 
menting. 

To return for an instant to her professional history, it is proper 
to mention, that at this period of life in 1802, she worthily termi- 
nated the list of her new characters with [fermione, in Shakespeare’s 
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“¢ Winter’s Tale.” Mr. Campbell says, page 264, ‘“‘ She must long 
have foreseen the transcendent charm which her performance would 
bestow on this part ; yet there was a policy in reserving it for the 
years of her professional appearance, when her form was becoming 
too matronly for the personation of juvenile heroines. At the 
same time, she had still beauties enough left to make her so perfect 
in the statue scene that assuredly there never was such a represen- 
tative of Hermione.” 

It was whilst performing this part that she very narrowly escaped 
from a death more than fancifully tragic. In a letter to a friend 
she herself thus describes the incident, page 267. ‘The other 
night had very nearly terminated all my exertions: for whilst I was 
standing for the statue in the ‘ Winter’s ‘Tale,’ my drapery flew 
over the lamps that were placed behind the pedestal ; it caught fire, 
and had it not been for one of the scene-men, who most humanely 
crept on his knees and extinguished it, without my knowing any 
thing of the matter, I might have been burnt to death, or, at all 
events, I should be frightened out of my senses. Surrounded as J 
was with muslin, the flame would have run like wildfire. The 
bottom of the tram was entirely burnt. But, for the man’s promp- 
titude, it would seem as if my fate would have been inevitable. I 
have well rewarded the good man; and I regard my deliverance 
as a most gracious interposition of Providence.” 

Mrs. Siddon’s professional industry being still indispensable for 
the comforts of her family, she repaired to Ireland in 1802, with the 
view of wintering im Dublin, but with the most melancholy pre- 
sentiments of some great misfortune awaiting her ; whatever might 
be the evil she dreaded, she could not, as the issue proved, have an- 
ticipated a greater than the death of her daughter Sally, whom she 
left gay and well, but never was to see again. We can only refer to 
the affecting account furnished by the biographer of this great 
woman’s anguish on the loss of her beloved daughter, affording, as 
it does, a fine picture of maternal tenderness, and religious feeling. 

We shall only add farther, regarding the children of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, that, of her two sons, Henry, much against her persuasion, 
betook himself to the stage, and is long since dead. He married 
the accomplished Miss Murray, aad becamelessee of the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal, which, after his death, his widow continued to 
adorn and own. George Siddons, the other son, went to India, 
when very young, under the highest auspices, where he has realised 
a fortune. Never after his first departure was he seen by his 
mother excepting in his grandchildren ; the eldest daughter is the 
wife of the celebrated oriental scholar, Mr. Wilson, of Oxford. 

In 1808, Mrs. Siddons became a widow. The intelligence of 
her husband’s death came to her in Edinburgh, which of course 
put a stop to her performances there for the time, and recalled her 
to England. In writing to Mrs. Piozzi respecting this sad event, 
she says: “ ‘There is something so awful in this sudden dissolution 
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of so long a connection, that I shall feel it longer than I shall speak 
of it.” 

We do not follow up the decease of Mr. Siddons with his cele- 
brated widow’s farewell of the stage, which took place on the 29th 
June, 1812, because there is any real similarity in the events, but 
because we must come toa close of this hasty outline of the work 
before us. Still the final departure of such a professional character 
from public life is by no means a slightly affecting occurrence. For 
years Covent Garden had been the Theatre of her London per- 
formances, and there the farewell took place. The play was “ Mac- 
beth.”” Her biographer goes on, page 336, to tell us, that, * At 
an early hour, a vast crowd assembled around the theatre, and when 
the doors were opened, the struggle for places became a service of 
danger. After the sleep-walking scene, in the tragedy, the applause 
of thespectators became ungovernable ; they stood on the benches 
and demanded that the performance of the piece should not go 
further than the last scene in which she appeared. ‘The curtain 
was dropped for twenty minutes ; after which it rose, and discovered 
Mrs. Siddons sitting at a table, dressed simply in white. She came 
forward amidst the most fervent acclamations, which, for several 
minutes, prevented her from speaking. When silence was obtained, 
she delivered, with modest dignity, but with much emotion, an 
address, written for the occasion, by her nephew, Horace Twiss. 
Her utterance was interrupted by strong agitation towards the 
conclusion, and when it was ended, Mr. Kemble led her off the 
stage amidst the deepest manifestations of public feeling.” 

The great and unrivalled actress occasionally performed, and at 
distant intervals, after this, for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, 
gratis; several times for that of her brother, Charles Kemble, and 
ten times at Edinburgh, in 1815, for the family of her deceased son. 
She also read to the Royal Family at Windsor, and gave public 
readings of poetry at the Argyle Rooms, in London. She was 
honoured even by an invitation from the most eminent characters 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities to visit them, where her 
readings were given at what were called private parties ; but which 
included very numerous audiences. And here, as at Windsor, the 
invitations were necessarily understood to be on the ground only 
that the honour was to be the reward. But we must hasten to 
the closing scene of this remarkable woman’s life. 

“Time itself,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘seemed to lay his touches 
upon her reverentially, for she always looked many years younger 
than her age ; her step, her voice, and her eyes, denoted a mind of 
unchanged tranquillity and intelligence. The illness that proved 
fatal, attacked her in April, 1831, when she had entered -on her 
seventy-sixth year. On the 3lst of May, she was seized with 
vomitings and rigors, and in the course of the evening, both her 
legs were attacked with erysipelatous inflammation.” Her con- 
dition grew daily worse. Gangrenous spots soon made their ap- 
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pearance, and about nine, on the morning of the 8th of June, she 
expired. | | 

There is something singularly affecting in the death of such an 
eminent theatrical performer: at least, so we felt when the tidings 
of the decease of this great actress reached us. How often, thought 
we, has she imagined and personated the last moments of human 
agony, with appalling effect! She has now in reality gone through 
the dete valley of death. How was it with her? Was it, as in 
her character of Queen Katherine, she was wont to mimic the last 
scene of life? Did she remember, and loath the remembrance of the 
inadequacy even of her matchless conception of that awful period, 
in which every one on earth must acta part? But the great 
business of death defies all our imaginings, and counsels us to think 
of it for ourselves. 

Mr. Campbell’s life of Mrs. Siddons, as a literary work, presents 
the prominent features of his style and taste, as exhibited in his 
former criticisms. ‘There is every where the fine mind luxuriating 
over lovely images, and phrases of coy beauty: so that, although 
the life be barren of variety of incident, yet the attention of the 
reader is ever kept up, and the desire to proceed in its perusal ever 
increased ; often, however, through the talent and the tact of the 
accomplished biographer alone. We admire greatly Mrs. Siddon’s 
career, as the colleague, so to speak, of Shakespeare, and look upon 
the history of her love for him, and perfected union, to be better 
and more interesting than most romantic attachments. But what 
would this union have seemed, if treated by coarser hands than 
those of the author of Gertrude of Wyoming? 

The best mark by which to measure the value of a book, is to 
‘try its general effect on the mind after perusal, and to ask if it comes 
up to that which it pretends to. The work before us is a life of 
Mrs. Siddons, the greatest actress the world ever saw, and one of 
the most exemplary women. Has Mr. Campbell left her so? We 
think he has, as he was well qualified to do, from his long and inti- 
mate knowledge of her, both as a private and public character. 
For his guide, and it is the surest, he has taken facts ; nor has he 
ever attempted to bring himself forward at the expense of his 
subject. He found her beautiful, dignified, natural, and virtuous : 
and he has left her a noble and charming pattern to her profession, 
and to woman. 


Arr. 11.—Memoir of the Rev. Gordon Hall, A.M., one of the first Mission- 
aries to Bombay. By Horatio Barpwetu. Andover, New York. 8vo. 
1834. 


Soon after the death of Mr. Hall, the hero of this biography, in 
1826, the compiler was requested to prepare a memoir for the 
press. But, at that time, the materials for a memoir were too few 
to afierd any encouragement to proceed. Letters from his corres- 
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pondents, and other private papers were collected and examined ; 
but they were found not to be worthy of being presented before the 
public. It was not till afterwards, that it was suggested to the 
author, that a selection might be made from his published commu- 
nications to the Board and other correspondents. The author has 
since been enabled to peruse some private writings in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Hall, and, in conjunction with the Rev. Samuel Nott, 
junior, has complied with the request of the Prudential Committee 
of the A. B. C. F. M. and now offers to all the candidates for 
Christian ministry, the memoir of a man, whose whole life was de- 
voted to that cause. 

Gordon Hall was born April 8th, 1784, in the town of Tolland, 
formerly Granville. _ His parents, Nathan and Elizabeth Hall, 
natives of Ellington, Conn., were among the first settlers of Tol- 
land, and were much esteemed for their virtuous and moral habits. 
Mr. Nathan Hall died a few years ago ; Mrs. Hall is still living in 
Tolland. 

Gordon Hall, was, in his youth, sprightly and ingenious. When 
released from his rural labours, he occupied his time in mechanical 
operations. At the age of fourteen, he attempted to make an air- 
balloon. He was, very early, attached to reading and writing. His 
first compositions were sarcastic caricatures on the people of his 
neighbourhood. He continued in this mode of living, till his nine- 
teenth or twentieth year, when, at the suggestion of the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, he fixed his mind on a college education. As soon as he 
could obtain the permission of his father, he was admitted into. 
William’s College, in Feb. 1805. He had prosecuted his studies 
with such eagerness under Mr. Harrison, that he was already a 
qualified and accomplished scholar. During his residence at col- 
lege, he always maintained the first place in his class, and was con- 
sidered inferior to none, even the most forward in their studies. 
At college, he contracted a friendship with Samuel J. Mills and 
James Richards; and to these he first disclosed his intentions of 
labouring for the conversion of the uninstructed Indians. In 1808, 
Mr. Hall left. college, and studied divinity under the Rev. Dr. Por- 
ter of Andover, who then resided at Washington, Conn. In 1809, 
he was licensed to preach, and was pressingly invited todeliver his 
first sermon, in Woodbury, Conn. I[‘rom 1809 to 1810, he con- 
tinued preaching at Woodbury and Pittsfield. Soon after, Mr. Hall 
came to a fixed resolution to preach the Gospel in different parts of 
India. The funds of the American Board for Foreign Missions, 
were then too low to afford the necessary support: Mr. Hall and 
his brethren Judson, Newell, Rice, and Nott, offered their services to 
the London Missionary Society. Mr. Hall was ordained at Salem, 
on the 6th February, with fiveof his colleagues. An opportunity of a 
passage to Calcutta, presented itself at Philadelphia, and another 
about the same time at Salem. Accordingly, Mr. Hall, after all 
necessary arrangements were made, sailed from Philadelphia on the 
ninth of February. 
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The missionaries Newell and Judson, arrived at Calcutta, on the 
17th of June; Messrs. Hall, Nott, and Rice, on the 8th August 
1812. They were received in abecoming manner by Christiansof dif- 
ferent persuasions, but government was less favourable. ‘They were 
expressly commanded to return to England; but the influence of 
their Christian friends, obliged the order to be modified, and they 
were allowed to depart to any place without the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company. Newell and Judson, who arrived at Cal- 
cutta, some weeks before Hall and the other missionaries, were the 
first to be subjected to these trying circumstances. On the 4th of 
August, Mr. Newell and his wife sailed for the Isle of France, ex- 
pecting Judson to follow. Four days after Mr. Newell’s departure, 
the rest of the missionaries arrived at Calcutta. No other resource 
was left than to throw themselves upon the mercy of government. 
They were detained in Calcutta till November following. During 
this interval, Messrs. Rice and Judson, had adopted the sentiments 
of the Baptists. This, for the time, threw a damp over the pur- 
poses of the missionaries. About the same time, they received 
news, that Sir Evan Nepean was appointed governor in Bombay. 
They were acquainted with his character, as a Vice-president of the 
Bible Society, and a friend of Christian missions. This was 4 re- 
vival of their hopes. They were assured of a favourable introduc- 
tion to gentlemen in Bombay; this fully determined them to apply 
to the police for a general passport. ‘The passports was easily ob- 
tained. Immediately every thing was settled, the passage was paid, 
and part of the baggage on board, when they were summoned to the 
police, and were served with a government order for their being 
sent to England. Their anxieties and troubles on this occasion, 
we shall give in the words of the author :— 


‘*‘In the emergency which now arose, the missionaries, having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to bring their case before Lord Minto in person, em- 
braced the only alternative which remained. In their last extremity, they 
applied to the Captain or agent of the Commerce, for leave to go on 
board, and wait the result. After the deepest anxiety and the most 
earnest prayers, this leave was at length obtained; but not until the cap- 
tain had reported the missionaries as passengers, and obtained the port 
clearance for his ship. They went on board, Friday evening, November 
20th, expecting, according to all human calculation, that the government 
would speedily remove them to the fleet; yet assuring themselves in their 
course by the passports in their hands, and by their higher allegiance to 
their Lord and Master. For many days every circumstance increased 
their fears. Before they removed from their anchorage, the pilot brought 
news on board, that the police had been making ineffectual search for 
them, to carry them to the fleet. The missionaries were astonished that 
they were not sought for in the very ship, where the police had authorized 
them to be. On learning that they were the objects of pursuit, the mis- 
sionaries proceeded to make their arrangements for leaving Mrs. Nott in 
India, in the hope of returning from England, to which it now scemed ine- 
vitably that they must go. 
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«On reaching Fultah, forty miles below Calcutta, their arrest seemed 
still more certain; for they saw at anchor, /a belle Creole, and learned 
that she was stopped by government for having missionaries on board, 
Shortly after, a ship’s boat returned from the shore, with an account that, 
Mrs. Judson had landed from the Creole, with her baggage, her husband 
having been remanded to Calcutta. Still the Commerce was allowed to 
proceed down the river, which the missionaries could only explain on the 
supposition, that they would be stopped and transhipped when they 
reached the fleet at Kedgeree. 

“Their anxiety was not relieved till the 29th of November, when to their 
great joy, they saw the homeward-bound fleet weigh anchor and proceed 
to sea, ten miles ahead. On the arrival of the missionaries at Pondi- 
cherry, they were shown the Calcutta papers, with their names on the 
list of passengers to England, on the fleet which had just sailed. 

Mr. Hall, with his colleague, Mr. Nott, arrived at Bombay, February 
11, 1813. They expected to touch at Ceylon, and perhaps remain there. 
But, as in their passports from the Bengal police, their place of destina- 
tion was not specified, they considered themselves at liberty to proceed to 
Bombay, or to any other place. 

“ Qn their arrival at Bombay, they immediately found that intelligence 
uufavourable to them, forwarded from Calcutta, had previously reached 
Bombay, accompanied with an expression of the will of the supreme go- 
vernment, that they should be sent to England. Under these embarrass- 
ing circumstances, they submitted to Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bom- 
bay, a memorial, stating the object for which they came to India, the 
patronage under which they had been sent forth, giving a narrative of 
their proceedings at Calcutta, explaining the misunderstanding which had 
arisen between them and the government there, stating the reasons for 
their departing for Bombay, under circumstances so liable to misconstruc- 
tion, and referring their case to the well-known clemency and candour of 
the governor. This memorial was kindly received and considered by Sir 
Evan. 

“Every thing in relation to their objects and proceedings appeared to 
him so satisfactory, that he not only permitted them to remain for the 
present, but assured them of his disposition to render them every favour 
in his power; he even took upon himself the trouble to write a private 
letter in their behalf, to the governor-general at Calcutta, with a view to 
remove the unfavourable impressions respecting them, which had been 
made on his lordship’s mind, either by misrepresentations or unexplained 
circumstances, and to obtain permission for them to reside in Bombay. 

“Sir Evan’s kind communication appears to have been successful in 
satisfying the governor-general’s mind, in regard to the character and 
proceedings of the two gentlemen. But intelligence of the war between 
the United States and Great Britain, being at that time received, new 
difficulties arose. The missionaries were informed, that though the go- 
vernor cherished a high respect for their integrity and excellence of 
character, he felt himself compelled to send them to England. Their 
names were actually entered at the marine office, as passengers on board 
of a ship to sail very shortly.” 


To relieve the apprehensions of the government, Messrs. Hall 
and Nott presented a memorial to his Excellency, August 13th, 
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1813, showing that their mission had no connection with the war. 
After presenting the above memorial, Sir Evan expected, daily, a 
letter from the governor-general in behalf of the missionaries staying 
at Bombay. In case no letter arrived, Evan was bound to send them 
over to England. In this situation Sir Evan devised a new expe- 
dient. He determined to request a passage for them on board a 
vessel to Ceylon, giving by this means, an opportunity to Governor 
Brownrigg to take such measures in regard of the missionaries, as 
he might think proper. Sir Evan was frustrated in all his designs ; 
and no other resource remained, for them, but to embark for Eng- 
land. When all devices were now at an end, the missionaries pro- 
videntally received information, from a friend, that a vessel about to 
sail in four or five hours, would receive them on board as passen- 
gers to Ceylon. Before they had been long at sea, they found there 
was a misunderstanding of the destination of the vessel, which was 
bound for Quilon, and not for Ceylon. They now were obliged 
to proceed, and accordingly arrived at Cochin, on the 30th of 
October. | 
At Cochin, they were received with unexpected kindness. They 
were intending to reside at Cochin, till they could embrace the 
opportunity of sailing to Ceylon. In this they were disappointed : 
an order arrived at Cochin from Bombay, requiring them to return 
to that place as soon as possible. On their arrival at Bombay, 
the governor was much exasperated at their abrupt conduct. In 
order to justify themselves, a memorial was prepared and presented 
before his Excellency, Dec. 4th, 1813. After ten days confine- 
ment in the harbour of Bombay, propositions were tn for their 
leaving the ship. The proposition was, that they should bind them- 
selves not to leave Bombay without permission. This was declined, 
as contrary to their principles. Some days after, their friend Lieu- 
tenant Wade informed them, that the Governor had kindly ac- 
cepted of their memorial. They were then committed to the 
Admiralty-house, and ordered to prepare to sail for England. Thus, 
were the poor missionaries circumstanced, enjoying the sufferance 
and protection of government ; till in 1815, his Excellency person- 
ally communicated to Mr. Hall, that the Court of Directors be- 
lieved their object in view, was solely the advancement of religion, 
and, that he, was now at liberty to allow them to remain in Bom- 
bay. Thus, after innumerable obstacles had been surmounted, was 
established, the first mission of the American Board. The follow- 
ing chapters, are, for the most part, filied with Mr. Hall’s own 
private letters to his parents, and other correspondents. The letters 
contain a spirit of piety and religion throughout; many of them 
now before us, are illustrative of the solicitude of his mind, before 
a mission was firmly settled at Bombay. They may be read with 
benefit by all who are virtuously inclined ; but it would not suit the 
compass of our work, to give very copious extracts from them, espe- 
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cially as many of them contain little else, as to matter, than a reca- 
pitulation of the obstacles, which, for a time, resisted the zealous 
efforts of the missionaries, and which have been already noticed in 
the preceding pages. | 

As soon.as Mr. Hall arrived ‘at Bombay, his first care was to 
apply with redoubled diligence to the study of the languages of the 
natives, particularly to the Mahratta, which is spoken by upwards of 
twelve millions of people, in order to enable himself to impart the 
blessings of the Gospel to the Heathens in their own tongue. Not- 
withstanding all the embarrassments which occurred in 1815, he 
could deliver religious instruction in Mahratta; and, in the same 
year, he translated St. Matthew’s Gospel into that language. How 
usefully his time was employed, and how zealously he occupied 
himself in the duties of his ministry, we learn from the private jour- 
nals of Mr. Hall, which the compiler of these memoirs has now given 
to the public. The following extracts we give from Mr. Hall’s 
journal, not so much to point out the amazing exertions this man 
made for the salvation of souls, as to gratify the curious reader 
with a few instances of the singular customs prevalent in barbarous 
countries :— 


“ April 1816. Lord’s day morning at eight o’clock, I went to the sea 
shore, as usual for some time past, where the Mussulmauns bury and the 
Hindoos burn theirdead. When I arrived, there were fifty or sixty Hindoos 
seated on the beach, at a small distance from the funeral pile of their de- 
ceased friend. I found it easy to enter into conversation with them. I 
spoke freely of ‘ the great salvation.’ I exhorted them to embrace the free 
offer of pardon, through a crucified Redeemer, that they might die in 
peace. They heard with deep seriousness. | 

“I then walked a few rods and sat down under a shed, where I spoke 
to fifteen or twenty persons. A few yards from me, a Mussulmaun 
burial soon took place. About the same time, came a Hindoo procession, 
bringing a dead man to his burning. Shortly after, came another Hindoo 
Procession, with music, bringing the dead body of a Gosavee, (a class of 
Hindoo devotees.) According to the custom of this cast, he was to be bu- 
ried. The grave was dug ina circular form, about three feet in diameter, and 
four feet deep. 'The body was then deposited in a sitting posture, with the 
legs locked together and drawn up close under the body. This being the 
posture in which this sort of people sit, at their devotions. The hands 
were closed upon the breast, and in them the ling was carefully placed. 
The ding is a significant emblem of what decency forbids to be named. 
Such was the deity to which this poor deluded creature had devoted his 
whole life. Shocked at the awful spectacle, my thoughts rushed forward 
to the resurrection of the dead and to the judgment of all men. I seemed 
to see this deluded mortal rising from his grave with this testimony of his 
guilt and shame. O to what everlasting shame and contempt, must such 
idolaters awake at the resurrection. Alas! how ccuntless the multitude 
of such guilty, untaught Heathens! Could Christians at home behold 
but one scene like this, what further need could there be of exhortation ! 
Would not every friend of Jesus in the fulness of his heart exclaim, 
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1813, showing that their mission had no connection with the war. 
After presenting the above memorial, Sir Evan expected, daily, a 
letter from the governor-general in behalf of the missionaries staying 
at Bombay. In case no letter arrived, Evan was bound to send them 
over to England. In this situation Sir Evan devised a new expe- 
dient. He determined to request a passage for them on board a 
vessel to Ceylon, giving by this means, an opportunity to Governor 
Brownrigg to take such measures in regard of the missionaries, as 
he might think proper. Sir Evan was frustrated in all his designs ; 
and no other resource remained, for them, but to embark for Eng- 
land. When all devices were now at an end, the missionaries pro- 
videntally received information, from a friend, that a vessel about to 
sail in four or five hours, would receive them on board as passen- 
gers to Ceylon. Before they had been long at sea, they found there 
was a misunderstanding of the destination of the vessel, which was 
bound for Quilon, and not for Ceylon. They now were obliged 
to proceed, and accordingly arrived at Cochin, on the 30th of 
October. | 
At Cochin, they were received with unexpected kindness. They 
were intending to reside at Cochin, till they could embrace the 
opportunity of sailing to Ceylon. In this they were disappointed : 
an order arrived at Cochin from Bombay, requiring them to return 
to that place as soon as possible. On their arrival at Bombay, 
the governor was much exasperated at their abrupt conduct. In 
order to justify themselves, a memorial was prepared and presented 
before his Excellency, Dec. 4th, 1813. After ten days confine- 
ment in the harbour of Bombay, propositions were he for their 
leaving the ship. The proposition was, that they should bind them- 
selves not to leave Bombay without permission. This was declined, 
as contrary to their principles. Some days after, their friend Lieu- 
tenant Wade informed them, that the Governor had kindly ac- 
cepted of their memorial. They were then committed to the 
Admiralty-house, and ordered to prepare to sail for England. Thus, 
were the poor missionaries circumstanced, enjoying the sufferance 
and protection of government ; till in 1815, his Excellency person- 
ally communicated to Mr. Hall, that the Court of Directors be- 
lieved their object in view, was solely the advancement of religion, 
and, that he, was now at liberty to allow them to remain in Bom- 
bay. Thus, after innumerable obstacles had been surmounted, was 
established, the first mission of the American Board. The follow- 
ing chapters, are, for the most part, filied with Mr. Hall’s own 
private letters to his parents, and other correspondents. The letters 
contain a spirit of piety and religion throughout; many of them 
now before us, are illustrative of the solicitude of his mind, before 
a mission was firmly settled at Bombay. They may be read with 
benefit by all who are virtuously inclined ; but it would not suit the 
compass of our work, to give very copious extracts from them, espe- 
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cially as many of them contain little else, as to matter, than a reca- 
pitulation of the obstacles, which, for a time, resisted the zealous 
efforts of the missionaries, and which have been already noticed in 
the preceding pages. 

As soon.as Mr. Hall arrived ‘at Bombay, his first care was to 
apply with redoubled diligence to the study of the languages of the 
natives, particularly to the Mahratta, which is spoken by upwards of 
twelve millions of people, in order to enable himself to impart the 
blessings of the Gospel to the Heathens in their own tongue. Not- 
withstanding all the embarrassments which occurred in 1815, he 
could deliver religious instruction in Mahratta; and, in the same 
year, he translated St. Matthew’s Gospel into that language. How 
usefully his time was employed, and how zealously he occupied 
himself in the duties of his ministry, we learn from the private jour- 
nals of Mr. Hall, which the compiler of these memoirs has now given 
to the public. The following extracts we give from Mr. Hall’s 
journal, not so much to point out the amazing exertions this man 
made for the salvation of souls, as to gratify the curious reader 
with a few instances of the singular customs prevalent in barbarous 
countries :— 


“ April 1816. Lord’s day morning at eight o’clock, I went to the sea 
shore, as usual for some time past, where the Mussulmauns bury and the 
Hindoos burn theirdead. When I arrived, there were fifty or sixty Hindoos 
seated on the beach, at a small distance from the funeral pile of their de- 
ceased friend. I found it easy to enter into conversation with them. I 
spoke freely of ‘ the great salvation.’ I exhorted them to embrace the free 
offer of pardon, through a crucified Redeemer, that they might die in 
peace. They heard with deep seriousness. : 

“IT then walked a few rods and sat down under a shed, where I spoke 
to fifteen or twenty persons. A few yards from me, a Mussulmaun 
burial soon took place. About the same time, came a Hindoo procession, 
bringing a dead man to his burning. Shortly after, came another Hindoo 
Procession, with music, bringing the dead body of a Gosavee, (a class of 
Hindoo devotees.) According to the custom of this cast, he was to be bu- 
ried. The grave was dug ina circular form, about three feet in diameter, and 
four feet deep. ‘The body was then deposited in a sitting posture, with the 
legs locked together and drawn up close under the body. This being the 
posture in which this sort of people sit, at their devotions. The hands 
were closed upon the breast, and in them the ling was carefully placed. 
The ding is a significant emblem of what decency forbids to be named. 
Such was the deity to which this poor deluded creature had devoted his 
whole life. Shocked at the awful spectacle, my thoughts rushed forward 
to the resurrection of the dead and to the judgment of all men. I seemed 
to see this deluded mortal rising from his grave with this testimony of his 
guilt and shame. O to what everlasting shame and contempt, must such 
idolaters awake at the resurrection. Alas! how ccuntless the multitude 
of such guilty, untaught Heathens! Could Christians at home behold 
but one scene like this, what further need could there be of exhortation! 
Would not every friend of Jesus in the fulness of his heart exclaim, 
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‘Let me give—let me do something for the salvation of the Heathen.’ 
Would not all cry aloud to the Redeemer, ‘ Lord, send forth more la- 
bourers into thy harvest.’—Would not every pious youth rejoice to say, 
‘Here am I, Lord, send me?’ But such moving scenes are as real and 
affecting, as though every Christian saw them with his own eyes. O why 
are they so slow to believe, to feel, and to act ? ! 

‘“‘T addressed the people who were attending on this interment as well 
as I was able, and then walked to another spot where a body was burn- 
ing. There I spoke to five or six persons, and then withdrew from the 
dismal scene. Dismal indeed ; for here five, ten, twenty, or thirty of my 
fellow mortals are daily brought to be burned or buried. These all die 
in the ignorance and guilt of idolatry, or the blind votaries of the false 
prophet. And for how many generations has this broad stream of human 
life been flowing into eternity !—and how long shall it continue to flow 
unmingled with the hope of eternal life ? 

“« 9th. To-day, I have preached to more than one hundred persons. In 
one place, asI was sitting in an obscure heathen temple, and reasoning 
with some men about worshipping a stone for their god, a decent looking 
Mussulmaun came up, and, after listening a while, desired tospeak. But 
he no sooner began to display his zeal against ido/s, than the Hindoos asked 
him why he worshipped the tombs of the dead, which are only full of 
bones and all uncleanness? The Hindoos boldly attack the Mussulmaun 
on this ground; and the latter certainly do seem to worship tombs with 
as much devotion as the former worship idols. 

**T soon resumed the conversation ; and as I spoke of the Son of God, 
the Redeemer, the haughty Mussulmaun turned away with disdain. 

‘* Almost in the centre of the road, near the same spot, were several 
stones, about the size of a goose egg, with some red colouring stuff upon 
them. These were Hindoo deities. I unconsciously stepped upon one 
of these strange gods, as I suppose fifty other persons do, every day. A 
bystander apprised me of what I had done, without seeming however to 
expect an apology. Alas! into what inconceivable ignorance and degra- 
dation are such idolaters plunged! I should not know how to give the 
entire character of the Hindoos in a few words better than by saying that, 
‘they are ready to believe any thing but the truth, to worship any thing 
but their Maker, and to do any thing but that which is good.’ 


“ Extracts from his Journal of 1816 :— 


“ May 24th. To-day was performed the consecration of their idols 
and a small temple, which was also dedicated to their worship. The three 
gods whose images were consecrated, were Ram, Hunumunt, and Ma- 
hadave.—The first thing was to ascertain, by astrological calculation, the 
day and hour most propitious for bringing these several deities to reside 
in their respective images. From twelve to four, P. M., were declared to 
be the most propitious hours. It would be useless, were it practicable, to 
describe minutely the very numerous and foolish ceremonies which were 
performed. During the whole scene, there was not the least appearance 
of solemnity ; but, on the contrary, in the midst of the service, the Brah- 
mins fell into a quarrel. 

« June 10. To-day, no schools are open among the natives, and business 
is generally suspended. ‘The cause of this is the eclipse of the moon, 
which took place this morning. In the expectation of this event, the 
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people spent the night in bathing in the sea, andin gloomy watchfulness. 
This is followed by a day of fasting and alms-giving. 

‘As to the cause of the eclipse, the Jotish, or philosophical shasters of 
the Hindoos, and their D’hurm, or sacred shasters, are, as in many other 
cases, entirely at issue. The former assign the true cause, [and teach 
how they may be calculated,] the latter ascribe it to a cause as ridiculous 
as it is fabulous, They say, that many years ago, when the sea was 
churned by the demons and the gods, in order to recover the treasures 
of which the earth had been plundered, among other precious things 
that were restored, the Umrit and the Daroo were obtained. The former 
was the elixir vite, the food of the gods, the latter was an intoxicating 
liquor, fit only for demons. 

«When the recovered treasures were divided, atremendous quarrel com- 
menced between the gods and the demons. At length, however, each 
party was duly seated, the one to receive the Umrit, the other, the Daroo. 
At this juncture, an arch-demon, named Rahoo, assumed the appearance 
of a beautiful female, and insinuated himself into the company of the 

ods. 
ae? The sun and moon were present on this occasion, and suspected the 
fraud, but nothing could be done. Each one had received his portion of 
the Umrit, and was to hold it in his hand, till the word of command, for 
drinking it, should be given. But Rahoo, eager to secure his immortality, 
in violation of the rules of the gods, hastily drank his portion without 
ceremony. Upon this, the sun and moon, immediately proclaimed him a 
demon in disguise ; and instantly his head was severed from his body, by 
the enraged gods. But the Umrit draught had secured his immortality. 
And thenceforth he existed not as an individual, but as two distinct beings. 
The severed head, which constituted one distinct being, retained the 
original name Rahoo, the headless trunk, another being, under the name 
of Katoo. The former became the implacable enemy of the sun, the datter 
the enemy of the moon. Sometimes Katoo, in revenge, seizes upon the 
moon, and for a time swallows it, which of course causes an eclipse. In 
like manner Rahoo sometimes falls upon the sun, and occasions his ob- 
scurations. In this way, the Hindoos almost universally account for 
eclipses.” —Pp. 118—124. 


In 1817, Mr. Hall tells us in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Morse, of 


his visit to the celebrated excavations on the islands of Elephanta 
and Salsette. 


‘«‘ The extent of these excavations in the solid rock is truly astonishing. 
As to the amount of labour, and the folly of executing them, I think they 
must surpass the pyramids of Egypt. They are purely of a religious 
origin; but when and how they were executed is unknown to the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the land. I shall not attempt any description: of 
these monuments of Hindoo idolatry, because if I could do it to perfec- 
tion, itwould be useless, since they have been so ably described in books 
which have been before the public. . 

“These excavations are truly said to be astonishing. Elephanta 
is a small island situated in the harbour of Bombay. It is called Ele- 
phanta from the statue of a large elephant carved from the solid rock, 
which stands in a conspicuous Station on the south shore of the island. 
On the northern part of the island arises a mountain of ome. About 
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half way from the base to the top, the excavation commences horizontally. 
The door-way is now obviously much larger than formerly, the side pillars 
seem to have been either worn away by the action of the elements, or 
_battered by the hand of violence. This excavation is more than 100 feet 
square, and in height about 18 feet. The enormous mass of solid rock 
above, is supported by four rows of pillars. Each pillar stands upon a 
square pedestal, and is finely fluted. Along the sides of the cavern are 
ranged a great number of collossean statues of Hindoo gods, goddesses, 
and heroes, some of which are from ten to fifteen feet in height, in very 
exact symmetry, all carved from solid rock. 

‘* The excavations on the island of Salsette, which lies alittle north of 
Bombay, are very numerous. Near the centre of the island, embosomed 
in extensive woods, rise four very steep and contiguous hills, exhibiting 
at a distance the appearance of one entire rock. It is in the sides of 
these hills that the caverns are hewn, amounting in all to more than two 
hundred. The excavations in the western hill are the most worthy of 
attention, both from their number and magnitude. In altitude, the largest of 
these excavations far exceeds that on the island of Elephanta. According to 
“asthe Boon’s account, it is eighty-four feet long, forty-six broad, and 

orty-six high, to the crown of the arch. This arched roof is supported 
by thirty-five massy pillars, of an octagonal form, and of five feet in dia- 
meter. The capitals of each are highly ornamented with figures of ele- 
phants, lions, tigers, &c. crouching, as if burthened with the superin- 
cumbent mass of rock. The vestibule or porch, is proportionably spa- 
cious, and is adorned with two stately columns. In this porch, there are 
two immense statues of twenty-seven feet in height, and of excellent 
proportion. The walls, pillars, &c. are in a fine state of preservation, 
and were once smooth and painted. Two rows of cavities are placed 
in the walls, for the purpose of inserting lamps. At the farther end of this 
temple is an elevation, in a convex form, twenty feet in diameter and 
nearly the same in height, presenting the appearance of an immense altar. 

“The walls in the smaller excavations are filled with sculpture, present- 
ing groups, gods, and goddesses, in high and prominent figures. The 
workmanship far exceeds in skill, that of any living statuary now to be 
found among the Hindoos. 

“These excavations must all have been made by the slow and labori- 
ous operation of the chisel. The artist employed by governor Boon to 
make drawings of these excavations asserted, ‘ that it must have required 
the labour of forty thousand men, for forty years, to accomplish the 
work.’ But loose as this mode of estimation may be, it helps to convey 
the impression made on the mind of the spectator. The compiler visited 
these excavations in 1820, and found that previous accounts of them had 
not been exaggerated. 

‘The history of these monuments of labour and skill, is entirely in- 
volved in obscurity. The object was religious ; but when and by whom 
designed and executed, no one can tell. The Hindoos believe them to 
have been miraculously produced by one of their gods, and consider 
them as a standing memorial of the divinity of their religion. That 
they are very ancient is obvious, and must have demanded, in their 
execution, greater resources of wealth and skill, than any Hindoo rajah 
of modern times could have commanded. They present one, among nu- 
merous other evidences that might be mentioned, of the correctness of 
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the current opinion among the Hindoos, that their nation is in a dete- 
riorating state.” —Pp. 152—155. 


In Feb. 25, 1821, there were not only seven schools established 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay and Salsette ; but various schools 
were scattered as far as one hundred miles up the continent. 

About this time, Mr. Hall wrote, “ An appeal to Christians in 
behalf of the Heathen,” with the expectation that it would be ulti- 
mately published in the form of a tract. It was however delayed, and 
the compiler has pleased to give very copious extracts from it, rather 
than publish the whole. We need not mention the diffusion of vir- 
tuous sentiments which runs through this as well as all the produc- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Hall. He speaks very energetically of the 
duty of Christian churches, to furnish all the world with the preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; and of the want of acting up to the precepts 
they profess. 

In July, 1825, Mr. and Mrs. Hall*had to submit to a painful se- 
paration, it being agreed upon by the physicians that the health 
and life of her two surviving children required them to be placed in 
a foreign climate. This was a subject of affliction to Mr. Hall. 
His mind wavered between the accompanying of his wife to Ame- 
rica, and remaining at Bombay to preach the Gospei to the igno- 
rant. It was a trying moment: the salvation of the souls of many, 
however, counterbalanced all other considerations ; and he resolved 
to remain. Mrs. Hall and her youngest son arrived at Salem, 
November 18th, in good health. But her eldest son, though his 
health was improved during the former part of the voyage, was 
taken suddenly ill, languished a few days, and died on the 25th of 
October. This was a season of deep affliction to the fond pa- 
rents. 

It was the pious custom of Mr. Hall to take itinerating tours 
upon the adjoining continent, in order to preach the Gospel from 
village to village, and to visit the different schools. His last tour, 
and the one on which he died, was begun on the 2nd March, 1826. 
He had visited Treembukeshwur and Nosseek, preaching and ad- 
ministering medicines to the dying poor, who were attacked by the 
cholera, which was then raging violently at Nosseek. On the 19th, 
he arrived at Doorlee-D’happow, thirty miles on his way homeward, 
where he put up at a Heathen temple for the night. In this incom- 
modious place he slept till four in the morning, when he was sud- 
denly taken with all the violent symptoms of the cholera, and died 
in a few hours, after giving directions to his companions concerning 
his watch and clothes, and the manner of his burial. Thus died 


one of the first missionaries of the American Board, in his forty- 
second year. 
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Art. 1V.—Travels into Bokhara; alsoa Narrative of a Voyage on the 
Indus. By Lieut. Alex. Burnes, F.R.S. 


Here are three goodly octavo volumes, amounting to 1161 pages, 
devoted to an account of an inland voyage and travels in Asia, by a 
young officer belonging to the East India Company’s Service. 
From the number of narratives relating to that quarter of the globe 
which have of late years been published, and the eagerness that 
continues to be evinced for further information, it would seem as if, 
ere long, we should be as well informed about the people and king- 
doms of Asia, as we were of some remote provinces of the United 
Kingdom fifty years ago. The present work, however, lays open 
to our view a wide extent of country, which has not been visited 
by Europeans in modern times, though it is full of interest. from 
early impressions and classical associations. Among a vast variety 
of information, it contains a discussion of high interest on the route 
of Alexander the Great through the Delta of the Indus, in which 
much strength of argument is displayed, and extensive local 
knowledge. 

Lieut. Burnes first ascends the Indus from the sea to Lahore, a 
river of which we have no modern accounts. In this voyage he 
acted as the accredited agent of his government, carrying with him 
a present of horses from the King of Great Britain to the Ruler of 
Lahore, coupled at the same time with the desire that such an 
opportunity should not be lost for acquiring correct information 
political as well as geographical, regarding the Indus, and of the 
countries adjacent to that river. The success and satisfaction which 
attended the voyage stimulated the author, soon after, to undertake, 
in his private capacity, from a love of travel and research, though 
under the liberal encouragement of the government of India, a 
journey beyond the Indus. The mission of the Hon. M. Elphin- 
stone terminated at the city of Peshawur, close to that river ; but 
our traveller carries us to Cabool, and over the whole extent of the 
kingdom, from the lofty mountains of the Indian Caucasus, or Hindoo 
Koosh, to the plains of Tartary, among tribes that have been 
hitherto undescribed. We are next conducted beyond the Oxus 
to the far-famed countries of Samareand and Bokhara. The 
route then leads through the inhospitable deserts of the Toork- 
mans, eastward of the Caspian sea, and at length Lieut. Burnes 
enters the capital of Persia. 

Besides the personal narrative, this work contains an historical 
and geographical account of the countries visited; information 
respecting their antiquities, and some curious Bactrian coins col- 
lected by the author, with observations upon the specimens, by 
H. H. Wilson, Sanscrit Professor, Oxford. 

Part of the contents of these volumes has recently been published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of London; 
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and the viva voce narrative he has given lately of his travels and 
opinions therewith connected, before the Royal Asiatic Society, was 
listened to with great admiration. Of the merits of the work, 
we must speak very generally, at the same time favourably. The 
narrative is manly, the opinions upon the whole sagacious and 
the language sometimes eloquent. We think it would not be diffi- 
cult to swell our pages with matter that calls for revision, were we 
merely intent on fault finding. But even were such material greatly 
more abundant than it is, the author’s preface would insure our 
tenderness, in which he says “I have to solicit much indulgence in 
the perusal of my book; I have had no assistance in its composi- 
tion, and my career in the East has been one of constant employ- 
ment.” We must, however, say, that the work might have = 
much condensed, and made to leave on the reader’s mind a much 
stronger impression both as regards a recollection of facts, and a 
picture of many of the scenes painted. The manner in which his 
information has been divided, into personal narrative, geographical 
memoir, and an account of the commerce of central Asia, seems 
prolix and burdensome ; but as the author thought this was the 
form in which the authenticity and precise relations of the whole 
would be best preserved, we must not farther quarrel with him upon 
general points, but proceed at once to gratify our readers with an 
outline of the most interesting parts of his work, occasionally 
pleasing ourselves with a paragraph in the Lieutenant’s own words. 

The only other preliminary observations we have to make is, that 
the travels and voyages were performed in the years 1831-2 and 3. 
the voyage first ; though the author has given it in the last volume 
of his work, presuming that the land journey would prove the most 
interesting of the two undertakings, although the two are parts of 
one whole subject. We shall begin with the voyage, however, 
_ which seems the most natural in order, both as respects the subjects 
handled, and the proceedings of the author. 

Instead of a numerous escort, Lieutenant Burnes, accompanied 
by Ensign J. D. Lechmie, of 22d Regt. N.I., a surveyor, a 
native doctor, and a suitable establishment of servants, sailed from 
Mandivee, in Cutch, with a fleet of five native boats, on the 21st 
January, 1831. On the 24th, they anchored in the mouth of the 
Koree, the eastern branch of the “a Ag which separates Sinde from 
Cutch. The Ameers or rulers of Sinde had ever evinced the ut- 
most jealousy of Europeans, and none of the missions which visited 
the country had been permitted to proceed beyond their capital of 
Hyderabad. From these and many other barbarous tribes, much 
opposition was to be dreaded. But to allay the fears of the Sinde 
government, a large carriage was sent with the horses that were to 
be presented to the Seik chieftain of Lahore, since the bulk of it 
would render it obvious that the mission could only proceed by 
water. Presents were also to be given the Ameers of Sinde. Nor 
were these precautions uncalled for ; even with them all our author 
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was most provokingly and cruelly prevented, for the space of many 
weeks, from prosecuting his voyage, by Sindian jealousy, which 
was attended, however, with this good result, that he became 
acquainted with all the mouths of the river, and therefore a map of 
them was correctly drawn forthe guidance of others in fature. 

We have not room to give even the shortest abridgment of what 
our author says of the ancient city of Tata, nor of its identity with 
the Pattala of the Greeks. On the 12th of April, he embarks in six 
of the flat-bottomed boats of Sinde, and commences bis voyage on 
the Indus. He had also a-small English-built pinnaee, brought with 
him from Cutch. The boats of the Indus are not unlike China junks, 
capacious, and unwieldly; in short, they are floating houses. When 
there is no wind, they are pulled against the stream. As our author 
and his party ascended the river, a Synd, one of a class who call 
themselves descendants of Mahommed, stood on the water’s edge, 
and said, “ Alas! Sinde is now gone, since the English have seen 
the river which is the road to its conquest: not unaware of the 
spirit of our countrymen. 

The mission reach Hyderabad, the capital of Sinde, where the 
reception of the party was at least ostensibly as kind as if no 
incivility had been practised to their imminent danger so lately 
before ; but as accounts already exist of the city, of the Ameer, and 
his court, we pass on to other matter. In the course of their 
voyage, after quitting Sehuron, they receive congratulations from 
the Ameer of Khyrpoor, with presents. Such attention was un- 
expected by them in Sinde, but it was only the commencement of 
a round of feasting so long as they were in his country. Lieutenant 
Burnes addressed to the Ameer, in return for his first kindness, the 
following letter, which he gives as a specimen of the epistolary style 
of that country. After compliments, &c. our author’s epistle ran 
thus :— 


‘As I have long since heard of your highness from those who pass be- 
tween Cutch and Sinde, it forms a source of congratulation to me that F 
have arrived in your dominions, and brought along with me in safety the 
presents which have been graciously bestowed on Maha Raja Rungeet 
Sing by his majesty the king of England, mighty in rank, terrible as the 
planet Mars, a monarch great and magnificent, of the rank of Jemshid, of 
the dignity of Alexander, unequalled by Darius, just as Nousherwan, 
great as Fureedoon, admired as Cyrus, famed as the sun, the destroyer of 
tyranny and oppression, upright and generous, pious and devout, favoured 
from above, &c. &c.: may his dominion endure for ever ! 

“Tt is well known that when a friend comes to the country of a friend 
it is a source of much happiness, and I have therefore written these few 
lines; but wien I have the pleasure of seeing you, my joy will be in- 
creased. 

‘‘T had written thus far, when the respectable Mahommed Gohur, one 
of those enjoying your highness’s confidence, arrived at this place, to ac- 
quaint me with your professions of respect and friendship for the British 
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government, bringing along with him many marks of. your hospitality. 
Need I say I am rejoiced? Such civilities mark the great.”—Pp. 61, 62. 


The body of the Sindian people are Mahommedans, and are little 
better than savages. ‘Their spiritual guides, the Synds, however, 
evince knowledge and independence. Of the beggars here, it may 
be said they are amongst the most importunate and troublesome 
on earth, They tear up grass and bushes with their mouths, and 
chew sand and mud to excite compassion. The better orders were 
much concerned about the objeet of the mission, and full of engui- 
ries regarding European customs. One of their Khyrpoor friends 
was particularly horrified at our arrangements for getting a wife, 
and begged our author in future to let his beard grow. Yet the 
knowledge of this individual was such, that he asked if London were 
under Calcutta. ‘The Khyrpoor family were remarkably hospitable 
to the mission; but generally it may be asserted of the Sindian 
chiefs that they are barbarians of the rudest stamp, without any of 
the barbarous virtues. 

The curiosity of the people on the banks of the Indus was intense 
respecting the Europeans constituting this mission. One man, not 
far from the fortress of Bukkur, demanded that they should show 
themselves, since there had never been a whiteface in the country 
before ; and the ladies were even more curious than the other sex. 
Soon after, they entered a country inhabited by various Beloche 
tribes, long addicted to piracy, but now much curbed by the 
Khyrpoor chiefs. They offered no opposition, but were friendly. 
Their manner of salutation is peculiar. ‘They seize the stranger’s 
hand, and touch the right breast with the right shoulder, and the 
left with the left, and follow up the words “welcome” with half a 
dozen such sentences as, “ Are you happy? Is every thing right ? 
Are all wel, great and small, children and horses? You are 
welcome.” 

On quitting Sinde, our author enters Bhawul Khan’s country, 
the chief of the Daoodpootras, and three days afterwards they 
diverged from the Indus, where it receives the united waters of the 
Purjab rivers; and, as if to remind them of its magnitude, the 
Indus was here wider than in any other part of its course, exceeding 
2000 yards. The party then proceeded by the Chenab or Acesines 
of the Greeks ; a river down which Alexander the Great sailed to 
the Indus ; though no tradition of that event is preserved on its 
banks. In the East as in the West, there have been dark ages. 
They continued at Ooch, which is four miles from the Acesines, for 
one week, where they received from the Khan the utmost kindness ; 
and valuable information as to central Asia, from the merchants, 
some of whom are Jews, possessing all their characteristic traits. 
It was the conversations held.with these merchants that made 
Lieutenant Burnes decide on the travels afterwards performed by 
him, and narrated in the present work. 
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‘Our author at last reaches the frontier of the Seik country, 
belonging to Maharaja Rungeet Sing, to whom he was to present 
the five horses sent by the King of Great Britain. It was late at 
night when the party arrived at the place of rendezvous, where the 
camp of the soldiers sent from Lahore was waiting for their arrival, 
which had long been looked for. The first intercourse with a new 
people can never be destitute of interest, and the present was far 
from being so. Nor was it the least gratifying novelty to hear in 
such a quarter the word of command given to Runjeet Sing’s 
soldiers in the French language. 


‘‘No sooner had the day broke, than the Maharajah’s people evinced 
much anxiety to view the dray horses, and we had them landed for ex- 
hibition. Their surprize -was extreme; for they were little elephants, 
said they, and not horses. Their manes and tails seemed to please, from 
their resemblance to the hair of the cow of Thibet; and their colour, a 
dappled grey, was considered a great beauty. It was not without diffi- 
culty that I replied to the numerous questions regarding them ; for they 
believed that the presents of the king of England must be extraordinary 
in every way ; and for the first time, a dray horse was expected to gallop, 
canter, and perform all the evolutions of the most agile animal. Their 
astonishment reached its height when the feet of the horses were exam- 
ined ; and a particular request was made of me to permit the despatch of 
one of the shoes to Lahore, as it was found to weigh 100 rupees, or as 
much as the four shoes of a horse in this country. The curiosity was 
forthwith despatched by express, and accompanied by the most minute 
measurement of each of the animals, for Runjeet Sing’s special informa- 
tion. The manner in which this rarity was prized, will be afterwards 
seen, when it is gravely recorded, that the new moon turned pale with 
envy on seeing it !”’—Pp. 102, 103. 


The approach of our author and his party to Lahore seemed to 
facilitate every arrangement. A detachment of fifty fancers had 
been stationed in the intervening villages to assemble the inhabi- 
tants, to drag the boats, the moment the party approached. The 
author’s own suite was now increased to about five hundred ; pre- 
sents of purses of rupees, food, and delicacies, had unsparingly been 
frequently sent them. A letter was now brought from the Maha- 
raja, expressive of his great delight at the nearness of their approach. 
Every word of a communication which our author had previously 
addressed to his highness, was declared to be a bud of everlasting 
friendship ; and every letter of every word was a blown rose! So 
much for Eastern hyperbole; yes, and so much for the servility 
which the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street can command over an 
almost immeasurable extent of the globe; so that even the warlike 
Seiks, in a remote country, from the seat of oriental govern- 
ment, pay unseemly homage. 


«<The seasons,’ said the Fakeer, ‘ have been changed to aid your safe 
arrival ; and when it should have rained, the sun shines; but it is the sun 
of England. You must now consider yourselves at home, and in a gar- 
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den, of which you are the roses; that such a friendship had now grown 
up between the British and the Seiks, that the inhabitants of Iran and 
Room would hear it proclaimed in their distant dominions ; that light had 
succeeded darkness when we merged from the barbarians of Sinde, and 
that its genial influence had changed the bud into the rose.’ ””—P. 145. 


Great pomp was observed on the presentation of the author and 
party at court. While stooping to remove his shoes at the thres- 
hold of one of the courts of the palace, Lieutenant Burnes, however, 
was not a little astonished to find himself in the arms and tight 
embrace of a diminutive old-looking man—the great Maharaja 
Rungeet Sing, he having advanced from the interior of the court to 
confer this honour. The party were next seated on silver chairs in 
the front of his highness; the nature and extent of the presents 
sent him were enumerated, and a most friendly letter fit his 
Britannic Majesty’s minister read in a Persian translation, which 
seemed highly to gratify this chief of the Seik nation, and Lord of 
Cashmere. 

Nature has been sparing in her gifts to this personage; and 
there must be a mighty contrast between his mind and body. He 
has lost an eye, is pitted by the small pox, and his stature does not 
exceed five feet three inches. He is entirely free from pomp and 
show, yet the studied respect of his court is remarkable; and 
although the throng on this great occasion was more like a bazaar 
than the court of the first native prince: in these times, it was 
observable that not an individual spoke without a sign. 

The hall of audience in which the interview took place, was built 
entirely of marble, and is the work of the Mogul Emperors. A 
part of the roof was gorgeously decorated by a pavilion of silken 
cloth, studded with jewels. The Maharaja himself wore a necklace, 
armlets, and bracelets of emeralds, some of which were very large. 
His sword was mounted with the most precious stones. The 
nobles were likewise dressed for the occasion with jewels ; and all 
the court appeared in yellow, the favourite colour of the nation, 
which has a gaudy but striking effect. 

Some idea may be formed of the splendour that still may be seen 
at Lahore, from a notice of the garden of Shah Jehan; “ the house 
of joy.” It is a magnificent remnant of Mogul grandeur, about 
half a mile in length, with three successive terraces, each above the 
level of the other. A canal, which is brought from a great distance, 
intersects this beautiful garden, and throws up its water in 450 
fountains to cool the atmosphere. The marble couch of the 
Emperor still remains, but the garden suffered much injury before 
Runjeet Sing obtained his present ascendancy. 

The activity, the shrewdness, the tact, and the vulgarity of the 
Maharaja, seem all conspicuous features in his character. His 
dress is very frequently shabby, he takes his meals in the open air, 
and sometimes while on horseback, he chooses to have a troop of 
dancing girls, of Cashmere beauty, dressed in boys’ clothes, ofttimes 
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around him. He talked of satisfying his officers and troops with 
shawls, for their pay, during a glut of trade, by giving them goods 
to the value of 500 rupees, when they are entitled to a balance of 
300, which at the same time serves the state; and from the dis- 
cussion about Cashmere shawls, he passed to the praises of wine 
and. strong drinks of which he is immoderately fond. On the 
occasion when these topics were all severally gone over, he turned 
to enquiries respecting the comparative strength of England and 
France, and to learn what is thought of the French officers he 
employs. He was inquisitive about the riches of Sinde, and whether 
the Indus was navigable. 

And here, without extending this article farther, by any thing 
more of the splendour or magnificence of the Maharaja, we shall 
most summarily refer to one or two points connected with the 
Indus, extracted from the very abundant and valuable information 
furnished in the work before us, and then proceed with our author’s 
separate undertaking, namely, his travels into central Asia. 

There is an uninterrupted navigation from the sea to Lahore, 
just by the Indus, and next by the Punjab rivers. This extensive 
inland navigation, amounting to about a thousand English miles, 
our author says, can only be considered traversable to the boats of 
the country, which are flat-bottomed, and do not draw more than 
four feet of water, when heavily laden ; the largest carrying about 
seventy-five tons. His voyage from the sea to Lahore occupied 
exactly sixty-five days, but the season was most favourable. A boat 
may drop down in fifteen days. ‘There are no rocks or rapids to 
obstruct the ascent : and the current does not exceed two miles and 
a half an hour. Steam power would therefore be highly available 
for this navigation, if the vessels were constructed to suit the river. 
The only obstacles would be of a political kind, arising from the 
jealousy, the ignorance, and the barbarity of the Sinde government. 
The Indus ; with the Ganges, folds as it were in an embrace our 
mighty empire of British India, out of the two, the former dis- 
charges by far the greatest volume of water, and seems in respect of 
capacity, to be of the two the better adapted to the purposes of 
navigation, which is saying a great deal, and leads the mind to con- 
template at no distant period the possibility at the least of a new 
epoch, even in Indian aggrandisement. 

Lieutenant Burnes, accompanied by Mr. James Gerard, a surgeon 
of the Bengal army; a native surveyor, and a Hindoo lad, of Cash- 
mere family ; set out upon his journey into Bokhara, maintaining a 
private character, and retaining that of a Kuropean, but resolved to 
accommodate himself in dress, habits, and customs of those with 
whom he mingled. He was furnished with passports as a captain 
in the British army, returning to Europe, drawn out in French, 
English, and Persian, and in such terms as would satisfy the people 
of his real character. ‘Towards the end of January, 1831, he 
obtained the final leave of the Governor General of India to’ pro- 
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ceed to central Asia, and received his passports at Delhi. He then 
proceeded to Lodiana on the frontiers, gradually lost sight of the 
Hemilaya Mountains, and a few days afterwards entered Lahore, 
where he received many civilities from his friend the Maharaja. 
Soon after leaving Lahore, the party threw away all their Euro- 
pean clothes, tents, beds, boxes, tables and chairs, and betook them- 
selves to the Asiatic costume. A hut, or the ground, was to become 
their usual shelter, and a coarse mat their bed. Many such sacrifices 
were made by the travellers, as a propitiatory offering to the Khy- 
berees, who have plundered the wayfaring man from time immemorial 
across the Indus. On the Ist of March they reached the celebrated 
fort of Rotas, which is considered to be one of the great bulwarks 
between Tartary and India, and not long afterwards leave the fron- 


tier of Runjeet Sing, and his escort, and find themselves among the 
Afghans. 


‘We had now quitted the territories of Hindoostan, and entered on a 
land where covetousness of a neighbour’s goods is the ruling pcssion; we 
therefore marched with our baggage. Our few servants were also divided 
into regular watches for the night. We had two Afghans, two Indians, 
and two natives of Cashmeer. A Cashmeerian paired with an Indian, 
and the trustworthy with the most lazy; while we ourselves were to 
superintend the posting of the sentries. Our people laughed heartily at 
this military disposition; but it was ever after enforced in all our travels. 
We, ourselves, were now living as natives, and had ceased to repine at 
the hardness of the ground, and the miserable hovels in which we some- 
times halted. I had also disposed of my own valuables in what then ap- 
peared to me a masterly manner: a letter of credit for five thousand 
rupees, was fastened to my left arm, in the way that the Asiatics wear 
amulets. My polyglot passport was fixed to my right arm, and a bag of 
ducats was tied round my waist. I also distributed a part of my ready 
money to each of the servants, and so perfect was the check that had 
been established over them, that we never lost a single ducat in all our 
journey, and found most faithful servants in men who might have ruined 
and betrayed us. We trusted them, and they rewarded our confidence. 
One man, Ghoolam Hoosun, a native of Surat, followed me throughout 
the whole journey, cooked our food, and never uttered a complaint at the 
performance of such duties, foreign as they were to his engagements. He 
is now with me in England.’”’—Pp. 82—84. 


At the town of Peshawur, they had a very kind host, a nobleman. 


«‘Sooltan Mahommed Khan was not the illiterate Afghan whom I ex- 
pected to find, but an educated well-bred gentleman, whose open and 
affable manner made a lasting impression upon me. As we were sitting 
down to dinner, he would frequently slip in, quite unattended, and pass 
the evening with us. He would sometimes be followed by various trays 
of dishes, which he had had cooked in his harem, and believed might be 
palatable to us. He is a person more remarkable for his urbanity than 
his wisdom; but he transacts all his own business: he is a brave soldier; 
his seraglio has about thirty inmates, and he has already had a family of 
sixty children. He could not tell the exact number of survivors when I 
asked him !”—P. 91. 
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Friday is a day at Peshawur. In one of the rides of our tra- 
vellers about the town, its singularity had the following illustra- 
tion :— 

‘«« As we passed the suburbs of the city, we discovered a crowd of people, 
and, on a nearer approach, saw the mangled bodies of a man and woman, 
the former not quite dead, lying on a dunghill. The crowd instantly sur- 
rounded the chief and our party, and one person stepped forward and re- 
presented, in a trembling attitude to Sooltan Mahommed Khan, that he 
had discovered his wife in an act of infidelity, and had put both parties to 
death ; he held the bloody sword in his hands, and described how he had 
committed the deed. His wife was pregnant, and already the mother of 
three children. The chief asked a few questions, which did not occupy 
him three minutes; he then said, in a loud voice, ‘ You have acted the 
part of a good Mahommedan, and performed a justifiable act.” He then 
moved on, and the crowd cried out ‘Bravo!’ (‘Afreen!’) The man 
was immediately set at liberty. We stood by the chief during the investi- 
gation; and, when it finished, he turned to me, and carefully explained 


the law. ‘Guilt,’ added he, ‘committed on a Friday, is sure to be dis- 
covered,’ ”—Pp. 93, 94. 


On the 19th of April, our author and his party leave Peshawur, 
the rapid approach of the hot weather intimating that they need 
not much fear the snows of Cabool and Hindoo Coosh, whither 
they were proceeding. At Gundamuk they reached the boundary 
of the hot and cold countries. It is said to snow on one side of the 
rivulet, and to rain on the other. Vegetable life assumes a new 
form ; the wheat which was being cut at not more than twenty-five 
miles behind them, was here only three inches above ground. They 
arrived at Cabool, where the chief treated them with the most 
marked civility, and evinced himself to be a man of knowledge and 
curiosity. But really we find as we proceed with our author in his 
travels, that it is impossible to give even the most general idea to 
the most prominent incidents, and that we must select here and 
there an incident or scene merely for abridgement, or very sparing 
gradations. Fain would we introduce part of his graphic descrip- 
tions of the manner, the scenes, and the internal condition of 
Cabool, where Timour and the different princes of his house were 
once so illustrious, but where many of the sons of Timour Shah 
came in ‘absolute hunger to solicit alms of the author and his party. 
But we must hasten forward, only observing that Lieutenant 
Burnes considers the Afghans to be Jews, though converted to Ma- 
hommedanism ; but in this opinion he stands opposed to some high 
authorities. 

Our author had a letter of credit for the sum of five thousand 
rupees, payable from the public treasuries of Lodiana, or Delhi ; 
and the Cabool merchants did not hesitate to accept it. Whata 
gratifying proof have we here of the high character of England, to 
find the bills of those who almost appeared (intentionally) as 
beggars, cashed without hesitation, in a far distant city! And how 
wonderful to find such ramifications of commerce, that neither 
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language, religion, manners, laws, or distance offer an interruption. 
No little precaution was necessary, however, to preserve both the 
security of the money, and the safety of their persons, in a journey 
over the Hindoo Koosh, or the snowy mountains. 

As they advanced into the cold and mountainous country of 
Huzaras, who are Tartars by descent, they reached a height above 
the level of the sea of about 12,000 feet ; and soon after arrived at 
Bameean, which is celebrated for its colossal idols and innumerable 
excavations.. These idols have roused the curiosity of the learned 
as highly as any of the relics of Asiatic antiquity. Our author 
gives a particular description of their present appearance, and a 
drawing. The larger is about 120 feet high; it occupies a front of 
seventy feet ; and the niche in which it is excavated extends about 
that depth into the hill. These figures are cut in alto relievo on 
the face of the hill. The niches of both have been at one time 

lastered or ornamented with paintings of human figures, which 
soleil now disappeared from all parts but that immediately over the . 
heads of the idols. Here the colours are as vivid, and the painting 
as distinct, as in the Egyptian tombs. The traditions of the 
people regarding these figures are vague and unsatisfactory. Cer- 
tain it is, that the Hindoos, on passing them, hold up their hands 
in adoration ; but they do not make offerings ; yet the custom ma 
have fallen into disuse since the rise of Islam. The idols have 
neither symmetry in their form, nor elegance in the drapery of the 
mantles, which have been formed of a kind of plaster. 

The excavations of Bameean are innumerable, and are to be seen 
in all parts of the valley where they figure, even for about eight 
miles distance, forming the residence of the greater part of the 
population. Altogether they form an immense city. They have 
no pretensions to architectural ornament, being no more than 
squared holes in the hills, some of which are quite perforated by 
them. At the feet of the larger idol, the excavations are so large, 
that half a regiment might find quarters in them. Not long after 
our travellers had passed Bameean, they crossed the boundary of 
the Indian Caucasus. In their descent their road led through some 
most tremendous defiles, which rose over them from 2,000 to 
3000 feet ; and they also escaped without injury the more formi- 
dable dangers of barbarous chiefs. On the 30th of May they 
made their last march among the mountains, and debouched into 
the plains of Tartary, at Khooloom, where they had a noble view of 
the country north of them, sloping down to the Oxus. Khooloom 
is the frontier town of Moorad Beg of Koondooz, a powerful chief, 
who has reduced all the countries north of Hindoo Koosh to his 
yoke. They alighted at one of the Caravansarais, where they were 
scarcely noticed at first ; but they soon were watched, and summoned 
before the chief; the same that had in 1824 so treacherously 
and cruelly treated Mr. Moorcroft, who had undertaken a similar — 
journey into Tartary. The name of Englishman, which had carried 
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them in safety through all other places, was here replete with 
danger, since it not only conveyed notions of great wealth; but a 
belief that that wealth can be renewed from the inferior metals. Our 
author, however, who at a push seems to have been by no means 
over-scrupulous what story he told, made a very narrow escape from 
the Usbek chief by personating the character of a poor Armenian. 

Balkh is the next place of great note that our travellers reached. 
It is within the dominions of the King of Bokhara ; its ruins extend 
for a circuit of twenty miles, and by the Asiatics is called the 
“* Mother of Cities.” After the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
it flourished under the name of Bactria, with a dynasty of Grecian 
kings. In the third century of the Christian era, Artaxerxes had 
his authority solemnly acknowledged, in a great assembly held at 
Balkh, in Khoresan, so we read in Gibbon. It continued subject 
to the Persian empire, and the residence of the head of the Magi, 
till the followers of Zoroaster were overthrown by the inroads of 
the caliphs. Its inhabitants were butchered in cold blood by 
Jenghis Khan ; and under the house of Timour it became a province 
of the Mogul empire. On the establishment of the Dooranee 
monarchy, it fell into the hands of the Afghans, and within the last 
eight years has been seized by the King of Bokhara, whose deputy 
ot governs it. Its present population does not amount to 2,000 
souls. 


“We left Balkh at midnight, with a small caravan of twenty camels ; 
and now exchanged our horses for these useful animals. Two panniers, 
called ‘ kujawas,’ are thrown across each camel: the Dr. weighed against 
an Afghan; and I was balanced by my Hindoostanee servant. At first, 
this sort of conveyance was most inconvenient; for the panniers were but 
four feet long and two and a half wide, and it required some suppleness 
and ingenuity to stow away a body of five feet nine inches in such a space, 
tumbled in like a bale of goods. Custom soon reconciled us to the jolting 
of the camels and the smallness of the conveyance; and it was a great 
counter-balance to discover that we could read and even note without ob- 
servation.”’—Pp. 244, 245. 


Our travellers enter the desert of the ‘Toorkmans, and reach 
the Oxus. The mode in which they crossed this great river was 
singular; being drawn by a pair of horses, who were yoked to the 
boat, on each bow, by a rope fixed to the hair of the mane; and 
without an oar, but the animals guided by a man in the boat, the 
whole is launched and ferried across. By this ingenious contri- 
vance, a river half a mile wide was crossed by the whole caravan, 
for our author and party had fora considerable time past, been 
travelling in company with such a convoy. Their manner of jour- 
neying had become more agreeable. 


“We started about five or six p.m., and travelled till eight or nine 
next morning. The stages exceeded twenty-five miles; but camels cannot 
march for a continuance beyond that distance, on account of heat. At 
night, they move steadily forward at the rate of two miles an honr, and 
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are urged on by a pair of tingling bells hung from the breast or ears of 
the favourite, that precedes each *‘ quittar” or string. Tlie sdund is en- 
livening and cheerful; and when their jingle ceases by a halt of the cara- 
van, the silence which succeeds, in the midst of an uninhabited waste, is 
truly striking. At the setting and rising of the sun, the caravan halts to 
admit of the performance of prayers ; and the sonorous sound. of “ Ullaho 
Akbar’ summons all “ true believers” to the presence of God. They stroke 
down their beards, and with their eyes turned towards Mecca, perform 
the genuflexions prescribed by their creed. We sat and looked at the 
solemnity, without suffering either taunts or abuse; and experienced a 
toleration that would have done credit to the most civilised country of 
Europe. In the society of a caravan, there is much good fellowship, and 
many valuable lessons for a selfish man. It levels all distinctions between 
master and servant ; and where both share every thing, it impossible to be 
singular. Our servants‘now ate from the same dishes as ourselves. An 
Asiatic will never take a piece of bread without offering a portion of it 
to those near him. The Indian Mahommedans were surprised at their 


brethren in the faith, gave us a share of their food, and freely partook of 
our own.”—pp. 251, 252. 


Our travellers at last entered Bokhara, changed their turbans 
for shabby sheep-skin caps, with the fur inside, and girdles for a 
rude piece of rope or tape. The outer garment of the country was 
discontinued, as well as their stockings, since these are the emblems 
of distinction, in this holy city, between an infidel and a true be- 
liever. After a visit or two paid by our author to the king’s 
minister, the present of a patent compass smoothed down jealousies 
marvellously, and enabled him and his party to sally abroad 
throughout the city at all hours. The description given of, the 
great bazaar is very spirited, but much too long for our insertion. 
Take the following notice of the ladies :— | 


“ T must not forget the ladies in my enumeration of the inhabitants. 
They generally appear on horseback, riding as the men; a few walk, and 
all are veiled with a black hair-cloth. The difficulty of seeing through 
it makes the fair ones stare at every one as ina masquerade. Here, how- 
ever, no one must speak to them; and if any of the king’s harem pass, 
you are admonished to look in another direction, and get a blow on the 
head if you neglect the advice. So holy are the fair ones of the ‘ holy 
Bokhara.’ 

“ The ladies of Bokhara stain their teeth quite black; they braid their 
hair, and allow it to hang in tresses down their shoulders. Their dréss 
differs little from the men: they wear the same pelisses, only that the 
two sleeves, instead of being used as such, are tucked together and tied 
behind. -In the house even, they dress in huge hessian boots made of 
velvet, and highly ornamented. What a strange taste for those who 
are for ever concealed, to choose to be thus booted as if prepared for.a 
journey. On the head they wear large white turbans, but a veil covers 
the face, and many a lovely countenance is born to blush unseen. The 
exhibition of beauty, in which so much of a woman’s time is spent in 
more favoured countries, is here unknown. A man may shoot his neigh- 
bour if he'sees him on a balcony at any but a stated hour. Assassina- 
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tion follows suspicion ; for the laws of the Koran, regarding the sex, are 
most strictly enforced. If jealousy is a passion which is rarely known 
among them, it is replaced by a more debasing vice.’’—pp. 287, 288. 


The king of Bokhara appeared to be under thirty years of age ; 
he is very popular among his countrymen, and is politic: but who 
would lead the life of such a king ? 


“ The life of this king is less enviable than that of most private men. 
The water which he drinks is brought in skins from the river, under the 
charge and seal of two officers. It is opened by the Vizier, first tasted by 
his people and then by himself, when it is once more sealed and de- 
spatched to the king. The daily meals of his majesty undergo a like 
scrutiny; the minister eats, he gives to those around him, they wait the 
lapse of an hour to judge of their effect, when they are locked up in a 
box and despatched. His majesty has one key and his minister another. 
Fruit, sweetmeats, and every eatable undergo the same examination, and 
we shall hardly suppose the good king of the Uzbeks ever enjoys a hot 
meal or a fresh cooked dinner. Poison is common, and the rise of his 
majesty himself to the throne on which he now sits, is not without strong 
suspicions of a free distribution of such draughts. A native on one 
occasion presented me with some figs, one of which] took and ate, to 
show him that I appreciated the gift. The individual cautioned me 
against such indiscretion in future : “ since,” said he, “ you should always 
present some of the gift in the first instance to the giver; and, if he eats, 
you may with safety follow his example.”—pp. 293, 294. 


In this city the circle of our travellers’ acquaintance rapidly in- 
creased, and their society came to be more courted than was agree- 
able. There is a population of 150,000 souls. With the excep- 
tion of its public buildings, most of its houses are small, and of a 
single story. Yet there are many superior dwellings in Bokhara. 
It is considered the sure mark of an infidel to say, that the walls of 
the city are crooked ; yet there is scarcely a perpendicular erection 
init. ‘The priests of the present day assert that in all other parts 
of the globe light descends upon earth, but that it ascends from the 
holy Bokhara! We must quote the account given of the colleges 
of this city, even at the risk of swelling our article immoderately. 


* I now availed myself of the acquaintance which I had made with the 
Moollah on my road from Kurshee, to visit his college, which was one of 
the principal buildings of that description in Bokhara, the ‘ Madrussai 
Cazee Kulan.’ I received the fullest information regarding these in- 
stitutions from my host and his acquaintance, who produced his tea-pot, 
and gossiped for a length of time. There are about 366 colleges at 
Bokhara, great and small, a third of which are large buildings that con- 
tain upwards of seventy or eighty students. Many have but twenty, 
somé only ten. The colléges are built in the style of caravansarias; a 
square building is surrounded by a numberof small cells, called ‘ hoojrus,’ 
which are sold, and bear a value of sixteen tillas, though in some it is as 
high as thirty. A fixed allowance is given to the professor, and each of 
the resident students; the colleges are well endowed; the whole of the 

- bazaars and baths of the city, as well as most of the surrounding fields, 
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have been purchased by different pious individuals for that purpose. It 
is understood by the law, that the revenues of the country are appro- 
priated to the support of the church; a fourth of the sum is distributed 
on that account in Bokhara; and the custom-house duties are even 
shared by the priests. In the colleges people may be found from all the 
neighbouring countries except Persia; and the students are both young 
and aged. After seven or eight years’ study, they return to their countr¢ 
with an addition to their knowledge and reputation; but some continue 
for life in Bokhara. The possession of a cell gives the student a claim 
to a certain yearly maintenanee from the foundation, as well as the 
revenues of the country. The colleges are shut for half the year by 
order of the King, to enable their inmates to work in the fields,.and gain 
some additional to their livelihood. What would the fellows of Oxford 
and Cambridge think of mowing down wheat with a sickle? The season 
of vacation is called “ tateel,” that of study “ tuhseel.” The students 
may marry, but cannot bring their wives to the college. In the season 
of study, the classes are open from sunrise to sunset; the professor at- 
tends constantly; and the scholars dispute in his presence on points of 
theology, while he guides their debates. One person says, ‘“‘ Prove there is 
a God !” and about five hundred set arguments are adduced : so it is with 
other matters. The students are entirely occupied with theology, which 
has superseded all other points: they are quite ignorant even of the 
historical annals of their country. A more perfect set of drones were 
never assembled together; and they are a body of men regardless of their 
religion in most respects beyond the performance of its prayers; but 
they have great pretensions, and greater show.”—pp. 306, 307. 


The ignorance and superstition of these Mahommedans amid a 
vast deal of civilization is lamentable; but still their hospitality 
on the whole to our travellers was of a superior kind, whilst the 
farewell scene with the vizier gives an affecting picture of his heart- 
felt anxiety for their future welfare. They were, however, not loth 
to depart. The watchful eyes that had been kept over them made 
them stay in the city not altogether without fear. ‘They had been 
strictly forbidden even to use pen and paper, though at night they 
broke the injunction. But beyond the city gate they felt more 
freedom, and wielded their pens at pleasure. We have next some 
very entertaining descriptions and discussions respecting the vari- 
ous tribes of Toorkmuns between Bokhara and the Oxus, where 
we are told that the damsels are remarkably rude and healthy in 
form and feature, though they are the countrywomen of the delicate 
Roxana, the bewitching queen of Alexander. Slavery abounds in 
Torkistan; most of the victims, it would appear, are Persians, but 
they are in general well treated, and as members of the family they 
serve. ‘The manner in which our travellers passed their time when 
detained for weeks in a village not far beyond Bokhara is graphi- 
cally given, and not without symptoms that the lieutenant is a bit 
of a humourist. It was while detained in this place that they re- 
ceived dispatches from India, and we sympathize with them heartily 
when reading the following sentences :— ; 
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“The packet had been three months in coming, and afforded us inde- 
scribable pleasure, after our long ignorance of what was passing in the 
world. We had not seen a newspaper since crossing the Indus in the 
middle of March, and were now indebted to a foreigner for those which 


we had received. In one of the papers it was curious enough to observe 


along paragraph regarding the unfortunate Mr. Moorcroft, who pre- 
ceded us in these countries. We learned from it, that the world were 
deeply interested in the lands where we now sojourned, and that the 
Geographical Society of London had resolved on rescuing the papers of 
the traveller from oblivion (that portion of which they had already pub- 
lished under the superintendence of a high name.) With these circum- 
stances before us, and even in the absence of any communications from 
our own countrymen, we had a pleasing reflection that we should not be 
forgotten in our wanderings. It was impossible, however, to rid ourselves 
of all remembrance of the fate of the unfortunate traveller in whose foot- 
steps we had so long trod, placed as it was again in more vivid colours 
before us, and from a quarter that we least of all expected.”’—pp. 355. 


They crossed the Oxus, an immense river, which is particularly 
mentioned by the historians of Alexander under that name. Next 
they entered the great desert which separates the kingdoms of Iran 
and T'ooran. We must quote a short passage descriptive of an in- 
cident in the desert. We were told not far back that the slaves 
were well treated in Toorkistan, but behold their condition and his- 
tory even in the most favoured quarters : 

‘They had been seized by the Toorkmuns at Ghaeen, near Meshid, a 
few weeks before, when the culture of the fields had led them beyond the 
threshold of their homes. They were weary and thirsty, and I gave them 
all I could,—a single melon ; a civility, little as it was, which was received 
with gratitude. What a frightful notion must not these unfortunate be- 
ings have entertained of the country they were entering, after their travels 
in such a desert. The Toorkmuns evince but little compassion for their 
Persian slaves; and what other treatment is to be expected from men 
who pass their lives in selling human beings. They give them but a 
scanty supply of food and water, that they may waste their strength, and 
prevent their escape ; but beyond this the Toorkmun inflicts no other ills. 
The tales which have been circulated of their cutting the sinew of the 
heel, and of their passing a cord round their collar bone, are at variance 
with truth, since these blemishes would diminish the value of the slave. 
These unfortunate captives suffer a much heavier calamity,—they lose 
their hberty.” 

The more our author knew the better he liked the Asiatics, 
and seems to have enjoyed romantically the society of the caravan, 
which he has described in a picturesque manner.— Theirs consisted 
of upwards of eighty camels, besides horses and donkeys, and about 
150 persons. It was a complete republic, though few republics are 
so orderly. They even shared with one another every mouthful, 
which is also the custom in the towns as well as country, Bar-’ 
barians are hospitable, civilized men are only polite. But the half 
civilized man-stealers of the desert our author was now traversing 
are suspicious neighbours, and whilst demanding tillas or a tax from 
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the Mahommedan merchants, may take a fancy for the possession 
of the person of an infidel. 


‘‘ While the merchants were disputing about tillas, and flattering the 
Yoos-bashee, we had taken up a quiet position, and even pretended to be 
wrapped in sleep. I never was more awake in my life, and was near 
enough to hear and see every thing. ‘There were several questions put 
regarding us, and the principal merchants spoke with earnestness and 
kindness. We had never instructed them, but they now chose to denomi- 
nate us Hindoos from Cabool, who were proceeding on a pilgrimage to 
the flames of Bakoo, on the Caspian. We had been successively Eng- 
lishmen, Afghans, Uzbeks, Armenians, and Jews, and they now denomi- 
nated us Hindoos. ‘These people are very simple; nor do they even in- 
terrogate closely. Shortly after the subject of our character and objects 
had been discussed, the Toorkmun Absukal rose from the party, and most 
unwelcomely seated himself by us. ‘“ Absukal,” as I have said, means 
white beard, though this personage had a plumage black enough to his 
chin : he wore a splendid scarlet pelisse, and never did our national uni- 
form appear to me more formidable than on his person, for he might have 
proved himself ‘a very Tartar’ under his British colours. He spoke a 
little Persian, and said, ‘ You are from Cabool ?’ to which I gave a nod of 
assent. The doctor stretched himself back in his pannier, and our visitor 
addressed himself to an Afghan, one of our people, of which I was glad, 
since it would keep up the illusion. It is said that the natives of Orgunje 
ace, of all the tribes in Toorkistan, most hostile to Europeans, as well 
from their vicinity to Russia, as their knowledge that the Persians, who 
threaten their country, are assisted by them. ‘They of course know no- 
thing of the different nations of Europe, and look upon all Europeans as 
their enemies. I was not sorry when the Toorkmun chief selected an- 
other group, and that this patriarchal ‘ white beard’ had made no dis- 
covery, evenafter seeing us, andentering into conversation.”—pp.31, vol. 2. 


The caravan to which our travellers were attached was increased 
by the junction of two others, which consisted, as regards the peo- 
ple, of men, women, and children, of merchants, pilgrims, and 
emancipated slaves. 


‘‘Last, not least, was a young Persian girl, about fifteen years old, 
whom we had picked up at Shurukhs, and who was said to be of exquisite 
beauty. She had been captured by the Toorkmuns, and her loveliness 
overcoming their avarice, she had at first been detained by her captor. 
The arrival of our caravan and so many merchants, however, tempted his 
cupidity, and he offered his charge for sale. A merchant of Tehran pur- 
chased her for seventy-seven gold tillas; and the poor girl, who was 
walking about a few hours before, and saw and was seen by every one, 
was now literally packed up in a pannier. She had changed her character 
from slave to wife, for it signifies nought that she may have another hus- 
band, since she is surely born again who comes out of the hands of the 
Toorkmuns. This was a leap year; but a lady may be there allowed at 
times to fall in love. The fair one of whom I speak made a set at the 
first merchant who visited her, and stated, as an inducement to her pur- 
chase, that she would join any creed they liked. This Persian girl is not 


the first of her sex who has changed her doctrines with her name.”—Pp. 
67, vol. 2. 
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On the 14th of September our author arrived at Meshid, the 
first Persian city on his route, the burial place of the Nadir Shah. 
He met with some British officers not very distant from this city, 
belonging to the army of Abbas Meerza, prince royal of Persia, 
whose camp he visited, and by whom he was graciously received. 
Soon after, our author and his fellow traveller separated, the latter 
retracing his steps to Cabool by turning down upon Herat and 
Candahar, whilst the former advanced upon the Caspian. The 
main object of their journey had been accomplished, and the chief 
dangers surmounted, whilst this separation promised a double han- 
dle by which farther valuable information might be obtained of 
these distant regions. At Astrabad, the “ City of the Plague,” 
our author passed two days, and then proceeded to the banks of 
the Caspian, which presented to him a noble sight, rolling like the 
ocean. "He next repaired to Tehran, the capital of the king of Per- 
sia, where he had an interview with royalty, the account of which 
is highly entertaining, and last of all returned to India, after having 
traversed a portion of that empire—Cabool, Tartary, and Persia, 
completing, in a manner far more fortunately than could have been 
anticipated, the object he had in view. 

The personal narrative is followed with very clear and compre- 
hensive sketches of the history and geographical relations of the 
various countries traversed, which are appended to the main por- 
tion of the work, but which we have not room even to refer to, 
otherwise than by mentioning the fact. Nor, indeed, of the per- 
sonal narrative, on which we have been engaged, have we been 
able to give any thing like a flattering specimen, on account of the 
impossibility of abridging a large work made up of an account 
where innumerable incidents, places, individuals, and break-neck 
names abound. ‘I'he whole work must be perused to do justice to 
the intelligence and enterprize of the author, and we predict it will 
meet the anticipations and desires of every reader. We have par- 
ticularly admired his ready wit and dexterity on trying occasions, 
his extensive knowledge of Asiatic history, manners, and languages, 
and, what is still better, the command he has of his mother tongue. 
The last, though not the least, of the requisites of a traveller in un- 
trodden regions that we shall mention, is, that he has an admirable 
quantity of self-command and good humour. In short, Lieutenant 
Burnes has opened up new tracts to our eyes; his voyage on the 
Indus, and his journey into Bokhara, will be as lights to future ad- 
venture and enterprize. 
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Arr. V.—Belgium and Western Germany in 1833. By Mnrs.'Trouuors. 


ANOTHER tour in countries which one should have thought were 
years ago exhausted and made threadbare! It is true, that a 
powerful genius will even discover in the most familiar subjects 
matter for original observation, or at least the manner in. which he 
looks upon old things will present to us something new, and highly 
interesting, were it but in the peculiarities of his own mind. It 
would appear, however, that there is a second class of observers, 
who can step upon the best beaten path, with a pretty fair chance 
of success in so far as the popularity of their efforts is concerned : 
we mean the self-conceited, petulant, and sneering scribblers, who 
never encounter a difficulty, who adventure fearlessly upon any thing 
that comes in the way, and hesitate not to give at once the most 
positive opinions, where wise and profound people would pause, and 
charm one with their modesty. 

In this latter class, we consider our authoress to figure rather 
prominently, because, along with the impertinencies of the tribe, she 
possesses liveliness, activity, and cleverness sufficient to confer on 
common places and erudities some degree of interest. Belgium 
and Germany, by Mrs. Trollope, m 1833, will at once suggest to 
every person versant in modern light literature, where is to be 
found, numberless laboured harangues about churches, cathedrals, 
dungeons, ancient pictures, venerable institutions, and the old no- 
blesse; with attempts to wither with sarcasm, late improvements, 
and liberal opinions ; provided the liberalism is at odds with feudal 
abuses, and established errors. Nor have we to search anxiously, 
or invidiously for evidence, to prove these general remarks. <A few 
short quotations from the first chapters of her work will give the 
reader such an insight into her principles and prejudices, as will 
fully corroborate our statement. Afterwards, however, we shall 
not be lacking of passages that amused us, or engaged our liking 
particularly, and which, we predict, will be acceptable to the gene- 
rality of readers. 

On the Ist-of Jane, 1833, Mrs. Trollope left London for Ostend, 
and stumbles not at telling us, how important trifles are im her 
eyes :— 

“It was my purpose to pass a few days at Ostend, both for the sake of 
enjoying the society of some friends residing there, and because my son 
had engaged to take a part in the representation of a comedy, which was 
to be performed by a party of English amateurs, who had amused them- 
selves for some days before our arrival in preparing it. This comedy 
(She Stoops to Conquer) was extremely well got up, and performed with 
a great deal of spirit and cleverness; but it was followed by a farce, 
which very nearly proved a tragedy. This unlucky farce (Bombastes 
Furioso) has a single combat in the last scene, and my son was wounded 
severely in the thigh, by a thrust from the sword of his adversary. his 
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unlucky accident stretched our intended three days’ stay to ten; but 
fertunately produced: no lasting inconvenience to the wounded hero. 

.©“ Henry’s wound, though it confined him to his bed, in no respect 
affected. his general health, and the tedious. restraint was alleviated by 
books, and the visits of many who were kind enough to take pity on his 
seclusion. Among these was his young adversary, whose constant atten- 
tion showed a very amiable degree of regret for the unlucky accident. 
With such excellent substitutes to take my place, I felt no scruple at 
leaving him; and found time to see all that Ostend has to show.— 


pp. 2—5. 


We should like very much to be related to Mrs. Trollope, but not 
in a degree nearer than nephew. One cannot, becomingly, lecture 
a mother, much less laugh at her follies; but an aunt, if an old 
maiden, may be fairly the object of expression of sentiment. We 
are attempting to give a sketch of our authoress’s mind, modes of 
thinking, and styles of information Take her when engaged with 
a pair of stays, which a farmer’s wife possessed :— 


“ They were unquestionably of many pounds weight; and were 
furnished on both sides with iron bars, which, one should think, must 
enter, if not into her soul, at least into her heart, every time she stooped. 
An examination of this machine, enabled me to comprehend the meaning 
of a term in common use among us. I have often felt at a loss to know 
why a lady’s corset should be termed “a pair of stays ;’’ but with this 
massive fabric before me, 1 at once perceived its origin and meaning. 
Ribs of steel are enclosed within it on either side, and it could hardly 
be better described than by calling it a pair of stays, or supporters. 

“ The dairy at this house was really a beautiful sight, even though at 
one end of it we perceived a nymph skimming cream with her fingers. 
This, indeed, is the universal method; and if any thing could reconcile 


one to the strange operation, it would be the delicate rosy tips of the 
Rubens-like fingers we saw so employed.””—pp. 12, 13. 


She has been talking of farmers ; you that are eager for instruc- 
tion in dairy husbandry, will be charmed with the following beautiful 
hint: “The dairy at this house was really a beautiful sight, even 
though at one end of it we perceived a nympth skimming cream 
with her fingers. This, indeed, is the universal method; and if 
any thing could reconcile us to the strange operation, it would be 
the delicate rosy tips of the Reuben-like fingers we saw so em- 
ployed.” How sweet the imagery ! how easy thus to know a proper 
dairy-maid ! 

We go on with Mrs. Trollope’s wisdom and taste. The reader 
will find many passages such as these: “I rejoiced to find myself 
on the 9th of June, in so very Catholic a country; for the ceremo- 
nies by which the Féte-Dieu was celebrated, were really splendid, 
considering the size of the town. But by far the prettiest part of the 
spectacle consisted of a double row of little girls elegantly dressed 
in white, their heads adorned with wreaths of roses, and long white 
veils. Above two hundred of these pretty creatures, looking all 
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smiles and gladness, followed the host.’”’ When in Cologne :—‘‘ The 
day after our arrival, was, most fortunately for us; a Sunday; and 
we enjoyed a treat, which I venture to say no one can form the 
slightest idea of, if they have not themselves tasted it. It is diffi- 
cult to speak of the Minster Church of Cologne, without employ- 
ing words, which would to many appear greatly misplaced, when 
applied to a building, not more than half completed. I can never 
forget, nor perhaps, ever again hope, to enjoy the exceeding delight 
I experienced from hearing High Mass performed in the choir of 
this matchless church.” These passages call for an observation or 
two. We do not say to what communion we belong, although our 
authoress lets us know, her’s is not that of the Roman Catholic. 
But this we venture to assert, that no member of that communion, 
whose opinion is worth consulting, would ever, when speaking of 
the all important subject of religion, much less when referring to its 
most solemn ordinances, dwell entirely and end merely in swelling 
and high-sounding phrases, labouriously culled from a vocabulary, 
about architecture, dresses, and faces. She tells us, that few tra- 
vellers study Flanders and its adjacent parts the right way, except- 
ing herself of course. But we do not suppose, that those countries 
are destitute of sound minded and wise men: and sure we are such 
people, whatever be their creed, will look beyond the sign to the 
thing signified; and would be disgusted to find the ceremonies 
illustrative of God’s dealings with sinful and immortal men, no 
otherwise spoken of, than if they were a theatrical display. But our 
authoress goes no farther. The truth, however is, that it requires 
a person to be under religious feelings, and possessed of religious 
attainments, who attempts to characterise the religion of other peo- 
ple; and if we are to judge of Mrs. Trollope from the work before 
us, by such a standard, Protestant, though she profess to be, she 
has not even gained the statue of a babe in the divine school. In 
spite of all the turns she makes to sacred observances and seasons, 
she gets no farther than general exclamations of delight and wonder 
suggested by the music, the imposing spectacle, or the grandeur of 
an ancient church. Does she think that she secures the character 
of being a liberal minded person, and far above the bigotry of igno- 
rant tourists? But she should know, that laxity is not liberality, 
and neither Catholic nor Protestant are complimented by approba- 
tion founded upon superficial grounds, nor by one who loses 
sight so far of the creed, she professes to believe in, as does Mrs. 
Trollope. 

But she should not marvel, if told, that the connection of church 
and state is so necessarily indissoluble in the eyes of our authoress, 
that her religion gives place to her politics. At least she is a full 
bred conservative ; king-loving, reform-bill hating writer. After 
telling us how much fallen Brussels is since the Revolution, as 
respects business, as well as pleasure, she says, ‘‘ The whole of the 
British nation must, I think, ever feel a deep and affectionate in- 
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terest for the amiable prince, who has been induced to accept the 
throne of Belgium. It is impossible to forget how near he has 
been to England: and it should be at least equally so, not to re- 
member how perfectly free from reproach has been the tenour of his 
remarkable life.” Let his little queen read this, and be consoled, 
when his infidelity to her is whispered in her ears. 

When traversing the field of Waterloo, Mrs. Trollope’s guide 
was profuse in his eulogy of the Duke of Wellington, and asked, 
“ N’est-ce-pas qu'il est adoré en Angleterre?” But her cheeks 
tingled as she remembered the windows of Apsley House. Yet 
she replied, “ Ouz, mon ami, out.” She adds, “ and if I spoke 
not truth, the sin will rest on other heads than mine,” through 
the intercession, we presume she means, of the gallant duke. But 
her conversation carries her to a more unmeasured mis-statement of 
facts, when she declares, that, ‘“‘ at home, I had of late been accus- 
tomed to hear every voice from the class, emphatically styled the 
people, whether heard through the medium of the press, or in lis- 
tening to their conversation, expressive of contempt and dislike for 
their own country, its imstitutions, and its laws. Far different is 
the state of public feeling in Germany. 


* Ask a Prussian—not of that rank which makes the absence of any 
noble feeling a disgrace—but among those whose habits have not taught 
them the expediency of affecting exalted sentiment, if they have it not 
—ask such a one his opinion of his country, her government, and his 
king; and you will be answered by such a hymn of love and praise, as 
might teach those, who have ears to hear, that passing a reform bill is 
not the most succesful manner of securing the affection and applause of 
the multitude.”’—pp. 131. 


Now, without tarrying to expose the flagrant errors abounding 
in these assertions, which the duke’s mediation will never be able 
to atone for, we presume that our readers by this time have formed 
such an estimate of Mrs. Trollope’s partialities, prejudices, and 
manners, as that with little or no comment we may introduce a few 
of the most striking passages of her still clever work to their no- 
tice. 

Among some apposite remarks of our authoress respecting the 
influence of the revolution in Brussels, though tinged with the pre- 
judices of a party, we have the following touching paragraph in her 
account of the present condition of the palace, which was but a few 
years ago erected and dwelt in by the Prince of Orange. 


“Every thing within the palace is kept in the most perfect order. 
The visitors, who throng to see it, walk over the inlaid floors in list 
shoes, which are furnished by the guide, who watches every individual 
with jealous attention, lest the envelope should slip aside, and vulgar 
shoe-leather approach the beautiful parquet. The boudoir of the princess 
is stated to be exactly as she left it; and it has in truth every appearance 
of being so. Ali the exquisite recherche of a royal petite maitresse is 
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visible in the whole arrangenient. The ificent chiffoniers, the 
pretty collection of gems, even the writing- of the banished lady, 
remain,as she left them. The pens, stained with ink, still hang suspended 
in their golden cradles; and sundry sheets of paper, édged with black, 
show that she was still in mourning for her empress mother. Even her 
gloves, looking as if just drawn of her hands, lie on the table. There is 
something very melancholy in all this. 

“To describe each princely chamber, going on crescendo, as they do in 
splendour, from the first to the last, is quite out of the question, It is 
useless to say that one room is lined with Italian marble; another hung 
with crimson velvet, bordered by fringe of gold; and a third, of which 
the violet satined walls are sprinkled with stars of silver; or to tell of the 
golden candlesticks which would make those of Solorhon’s temple dwindle 
into littleness. To expatiate upon all this, with the best skill I have, 
would fail to convey a just idea of this princely dwelling. I may, per- 
haps, do greater justice to its dazzling magnificence, if I confess, that for 
the first time in my life, in a mansion containing good pictures, the 
decorations and furniture made me forget them. After the first startling 
effect was passed, however, I recovered my senses sufficiently to dis- 
cover that the collection, though small, is a very fine one. 

“«C’est fini |’ said the guide on reaching the-last room, and signi- 
fying that we might here leave the list shoes, in which we had made the 
circuit; ‘ C’est fini !"—and though this was said, only with the tone of 
mock dignity, which these ambulant catalogues often assume, I could 
not help feeling that, when applied to those tenantless chambers, it 
sounded like a dirge to the House of Nassau in Belgium.”—pp. 69, 70. 


Speaking of the Minster church at Cologne, and of the cele- 
brated gems and relics it contains, especially of the mausoleum of 
the eastern kings, which is said to enshrine not only the bones of 
Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, but likewise those of St. Felix, 
St. Nabor, and St. Gregory, are these sentences :— 


“ Let the bones contained in it be whose they may, the shrine itself is 
most superb; and when you enter the little tabernacle in which it is 
deposited, there is something so mystically glowing in the eternal lam 
light reflected by the gold and precious stones,—something so horrific in 
the three grim skulls, protruding themselves from amidst the jewels with 
which they are encircled, for each one, 


‘The likeness of a kingly crown has On.’ 


and the whole scene is at once so ghastly, and so gorgeous, that, for the 
moment, one is almost tempted to believe some real sanctity must be 
attached to the relics, which princes and prelates have for ages agreed to 
honour with such extravagant and strange devotion. The date of this 
singular monument is 1170.”—pp. 139, 140. 


We have a merrier passage on smoking, and the situations of 
the parties described, though somewhat queer, which we are sure 
were enjoyed by the writer. 


“ L’hotel de Cologne, where we had taken up our abode, was far from 
uncomfortable, though situated in a street so extremely narrow as to 
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render a sitting-room, which was exactly opposite the one we occupied, 
rather’ nearer than we might have wished. It was inhabited by a young 
officer, upon whose retirement I would certainly not have permitted my 
eyes to intrude, had his mode of passing his morning permitted me to 
avoid it; but his two large windows being opened from the top to the 
bottom of the : room, he took his coffee as much in public as if he had been 
on a stage; and by no device, except sitting in total darkness, could we 
avoid seeing him. Such being the case, we submitted to the necessity ; 
and certainly were not a little amused by the scene that passed before our 
eyes. On one side of his room hung a row of splendid pipes, amounting 
I should think, to nearly a dozen ; having dismissed his coffee, he selected 
one of these, and placing himself at the window, soon became enveloped 
in an atmosphere, the mysterious charm of which none, I suppose, but a 
German can fully understand. The countenance of our military neigh- 
bour expressed all that tranquil serenity which one is sure to find on all 
features seen athwart a cloud of tobacco-smoke: but after a time the 
bowl became exhausted, and something like weariness seemed to mix 
itself with the supine beatitude he was enjoying. He placed his prodi- 
gious hookah against the window-frame, stretched his legs, and yawned. 

“Ere long, however, the door opened, anda gentleman entered, whom he 
welcomed with the most cordial satisfaction : but the next moment, nay, 
the very same in which he grasped his hand in friendly greeting, he flew 
to his collection of pipes, and selecting the largest among them, put it 
into the hands of his friend. He then hastened to replenish his own, 
which being done, they both sat down together at the open window with 
every appearance of enjoyment, and in a few moments the mutual 
vapour hid them from our sight. This is a species of social pleasure 
which it is very difficult for the uninitiated to appreciate: we can only 


darkly guess its value, by weighing all that is sacrificed to obtain it.” 
—pp. 151—153. 


To pass from gay to sad, take her description of the undecayed 
bodies of the monks, which are to be seen ina vault beneath the 
chapel, on the top of Mount Kreutzberg. 


“ The wonderful state of preservation in which these bodies remain, 
though constantly exposed to the atmosphere, by being thus exhibited, 
is attributed, by good Catholics, to the peculiar sanctity of the place ; but 
to those who do not receive this solution of the mystery, it is one of great 
difficulty. The date of their interment varies from 1400, to 1713; and 
the oldest is quite as fresh as the most recent. There are twenty-six, 
fully exposed to view ; and apparently many more beneath them. From 
the older ones, the coffins have either crumbled away, or the bodies were 
buried without them. In some of these ghastly objects the flesh is still 
full, and almost shapely upon the legs; in others it appears to be drying 
away, and the bones are here and there becoming visible. ‘The condi- 
tion of the face also varies very greatly, though by no means in propor- 
tion to the antiquity of each. In many, the nose, lips, and beard remain; 
and in one, the features were so little disturbed, that 


‘* All unruffiled was his face, 
We trusted his soul had gotten grace.”’ 


Round others, the dust lies where it had fallen, as if dropped, grain by 
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grain, from the mouldering cheeks ; and the head grins from beneath the 
cowl nearly in the state of a skelton. The garments are almost in the 
same unequal degree of preservation; for in many the white material i is 
still firm, though discoloured; while in others it is dropping away in 
fragments. The shoes ofall are wonderfully perfect. 

“ The last person buried in this vault was one who acted as gardener 
to the community. His head is crowned with a wreath of flowers, which 
still preserves its general form; nay, the larger blossoms may yet be dis- 
tinguished from the smaller ones : but the withered leaves lie mixed 
with his fallen hair on either side. 

“« Altogether the scene is well calculated to produce a cold shiver in the 
beholder; and yet we all lingered over it. There is certainly some nerve 
within us, that thrills with strange pleasure at the touch of horror.”— 
pp. 175, 176. 


The Rhine, the fortresses, but still more, the cathedrals and re- 
ligious houses on its banks, put Mrs. Trollope in exstacies in al- 
most every page ; all which, indeed, she gives in a clever sketchy 
style, and with no small share of egotistic complacency. She is in 
raptures with foreigners, especially Germans, but not a little severe 
on English travellers, nothing being more in fashion than for those 
of our country to quiz their fellow subjects, and never failing to 
characterize them as vulgar cockneys. We could venture a pretty 
unequal wager, that Mrs. Trollope herself figures in more journals 
than one of her countrymen, and countrywomen, too, as a vulgar 
cockney. Indeed, she appears to us, from her own shewing, to be 
a very clever specimen of the tribe. Nor do we mean by this any 
disparagement, for, after all, it offers the most enterprizing, intelli- 
gent, and well bred class of citizens to be found in the world. Na- 
tional peculiarities are not necessarily vulgarities, and were Mrs. 
Trollope as familiar with the character of foreigners as she is 
with that of the people of England, she would find room for a more 
equal distribution of her sarcasm. We give what she calls her 
first study after leaving Coblentz as an illustration in point, pre- 
mising that our readers cannot but mark the good manners of one 
of a party or society making other members of it ‘a study.’ But 
Mrs. Trollope is an authoress, and privileged to be rude. Or 
rather, we question if the smart paragraph was penned in reference 
to the occasion spoken of; it is rather more probable that the 
whole was copied from her common-place book, where it had been 
allowed to sparkle ever since some winter evening when she had 
been in a most facetious mood. And the reason we give for this 
surmise is, that from the confessed rapidity of the steam-boat’s 
movement, and the number of objects described which she flitted 
past, it was next to impossible to sketch, much less “ study,” the 
characters of her fellow travellers, although, as she tells us, "ee her 
labour of twisting her neck this way and that way to look at the 
banks had in some degree relaxed.”” But here is her first study :— 


“Our “ Princess Marianne,” however, had none of the vulgar. fea- 
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tures of a Margate packet. Nothing vulgar, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, met the eye in any direction ;. but there was a good deal of genteel 
comedy, which it was the more agreeable to watch, as all the actors in it 
appeared extremely happy. : 

*« My first study was a newly married pair. That they were such could 
not admit of a doubt. They were English, and came on board at 
Coblentz, with a handsome carriage, a smart man and. maid servant, but 
no companion save each other. It was evident that he wanted no other ; 
she was very pretty, and he was decidedly very much in love. Had she 
possessed but two grains more intelligence, the little scenes that passed 
between them would have been sacred, rather than ridiculous: but who 
could resist a smile at seemg the frequent yawn, hid in the embroidered 
handkerchief, as the enamoured young man sought to raise some of the 
delightful sensations he felt himself, by reading in her ear from a beauti- 
ful pocket Byron? I doubt not but the lines— 


“ <* Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine,”’ 


were among his selections. But it would notdo: her eyes did not follow 
—nay, they did not even meet his. He was a really amiable and anim- 
ated in his endeavours to amuse this fair automaton, that I sat musing as 
to what could be passing in her mind to render her so completely callous 
to all he could say or do: and at last I unravelled the mystery. It was 
not that she had given her hand without her heart—it was not that her 
fancy wandered back to some one more beloved—it was simply—that she 
was hungry.—pp. 211—213. 


When in Francfort, our authoress on Sunday first attended mass 
in the cathedral, and the Lutheran service afterwards ; and in the 
evening she went to the opera, where the performance was most 
glorious ; and she afterwards remarks, “that this is much upon 
the same principles as our first King Charles, of pious memory, 
acted, and his martyred protestant Archbishop Laud, when they 
put forth the Book of Sports.” We dare not impugn the heartfelt 
commendations of the practice and authority quoted by this liberal 
and travelled lady, lest she should make us “a study.” Our rea- 
ders will duly estimate her taste and wisdom. | 

Mrs. Trollope patronizes with her presence the Jewish syna- 
gogue at I'rancfort, and is marvellously disappointed at not hearing 
the Hebrew melodies chaunted. But she sees Baron Rothschild, 
and learns “that his religious observances are peculiarly severe, 
and that on fasting occasions he has been known to remain in the 
temple for eighteen hours together.” Alas! for the loaded con- 
science of the stockjobber! Once for all, before leaving Francfort 
and its environs, we must apologize for not treating our readers 
with specimens of Mrs. Trollope’s son’s part in the volumes before 
us, whose name, ’ere it was told, we could have sworn was Henry. 
An enthusiastic geologist is he, but not such a good writer as his 
mother, because his style, which is after hers, hardly becomes a 
man. Her effort is ever to dazzle, and she not unfrequently glows, 
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but he is only smooth and mawkish, although his mamma is ever 
telling us that he writes better than she can do. 

We have hitherto been confined to the first volume, and there- 
fore have little space left for the second, which we the legs regret, 
as there is a great sameness in her style, manner, and matter 
throughout the whole work. Let a glib tongue or ready pen be set 
a-going ; let a high admiration of German towns and societies, par- 
ticularly if renowned or titled names belong to them, be su ed, 
and also a vast affectation of liberality ; after this, much of what 
Mrs. Trollope says of any given subject may be pretty correctly 
guessed before it is seen. Remember, however, that she makes a 
“‘ study” of every thing, not even being deterred from mounting 
her hobby and taking up at a ball the characters of two hundred 
Germans. Be pleased, gentle reader, to look at “‘ that study.” 


* For my own particular share of the amusement, I found a study that 
would have lasted me longer than the time we stayed, without any danger 
that I should grow weary of it. Close to the place where we had stationed 
ourselves was a group of females; consisting, I think, ‘of two families, 
for there were two matronly women seated together, and four young 
girls, who, when not dancing, constantly returned to stand near them. 
Three of these were certainly sisters; the other was perhaps a cousin, or 
a friend, or an acquaintance; but it was clear that they had joined parties 
for the evening. The three sisters might have served as models, if not 
for the Graces, at least for Hebe; or any other goddess or nymph that 
should be represented as the personification of prettiness, health, and 
gaiety—fresh, fair, light-haired, bright-eyed beings, who looked as if 
they had nothing to do but to dance through life, throwing flowers and 
smiles about them as they went on. The solitary girl was a little yellow 
creature, with an undeniable pug nose; and, if her teeth were white, she 
had certainly no business with so extremely wide a mouth to display them. 
But this yellow little creature had a pair of eyes—such eyes! I might 
be able to describe them better had it been possible to look at them 
steadily for two minutes together;—hut they sparkled and shot, and 
darted about their glances at such a rate, that nubody could look full at 
them without winking. All, therefore, that I can positively say re- 
specting these marvellous eyes is, that they were black, with lashes which, 
when she was merciful enough to look down, seemed to throw her face 
into shade. Her hair was black too, parted upon her forehead, and just 
put behind her ears without any care or skill whatever; while one large 
, knot collected the remainder of her neglected tresses at the back of her 
head, -Her dress, too, was far unlike that of her fair companions, They 
were habited in delicate white muslin, while this strange little creature 
chose to show off her tawny complexion by wearing a plain, dark frock, 
of very ordinary materials, and without the slightest attempt at ornament 
of any kind. ’’—pp. 276—278. | 


Now, who is the student here? She is a mother, and not a 
young one ; she is a person that must be pretty well acquainted with 
the truth that time is precious, and yet she labours in the most 
girlish style, and clothes with the most tawdry conceits her “ stu- 
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dies” of German life. We venture to assert that any talkative, 
meddling, and light-headed miss in her teens, just from the perusal 
of the last romance, might spin dozens of such tinselled stuff into a 
narrative. 

The description « of the ruins of Heidelberg castle, which, she says, 
‘‘ hang in mid air,” is also a laboured effort, where, instead of being 
off-hand jottings from her note-book, we have many long-hammered 
sentences. ‘lhe reader will find this chef d’ceuvre near the end of 
the first volume. Observe that our authoress appoints her work to 
the office of being a guide to future tourists. 

Baden and its vicinity, Mayence, St. Goar, and a vast number 
of other places, are described in each chapter, the leading heads 
being cathedrals, castles, gaming tables, operas, smoking, &c. 
Our authoress returns to Francfort, and thence proceeds.to Cassel. 
Every place is prodigiously admired by her, but nothing more so 
than the politics m vogue in Cassel, where an absolute, arbitrary 
government exists, and where (she no doubt prides herself for the 
appellation) we are told “ the cuckoo cry for reform” has not been 
ylelded to. After this she passes through the Hartz country, and 
on to Hanover ; thence to Cologne, Rotterdam, and home. 

From the sameness of style and subjects which we have already 
hinted at as prevailing throughout both volumes, we confess that 
the second has for us much less attraction than the first, from which 
alone we have extracted any considerable portion. Every chapter, 
however, throughout the work offers very pleasant morsels. Mrs. 
Trollope’s pen is evidently that of a ready writer. She is not, in 
point of style, correct, not even always grammatical; but on the 
whole, her book is that of a very clever woman. In the conclusion, 
she threatens the world with more of Germany, for she would have 


all the earth made acquainted with its territory, its literatyre, and 
something else. 


‘‘ But I have other reasons, still, for wishing my countrymen to visit 
Germany, I doubt whether there is any place on earth where at this 
moment so much precious wisdom is to be found ;—and it is taught, too, 
in a manner the least unpalatable ; for Germany follows not the custom 
of these latter days, but is more given to practise than to preach. 

‘‘ France, for nearly half a century, has been making herself heard 
among the nations; proclaiming aloud that she will give them such a 
lesson in political science, as shall render perfect the condition of man. 

There are some who still love to listen to her; but more, perhaps, w ho 
- think she has yet to learn the mystery she is so anxious to teach. 

“‘ For about the same period, America has been lifting up her voice to 
the self-same tune—and there are some, too, who will still listen to her. 
But, while the discordant accents of her motley race declare “ Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms,”’ to be pernicious excrescences. there is a 
general feeling among the sober-minded, that she is talking of she knows 
not what. 

“ Spain—proud Spain—reels to and fro; and staggers like a drunken 
man ; and is at her wit’s end. She is tossed, as a buoy upon the waves, 
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indicative of shoals, and rocks, and wreck; but she has no light to lead 
any into port. 

‘© ¢ Sad and sunken Italy, the plunderers’ common prey,” has neither 
power to give, nor to take counsel. 

‘ Gigantic Russia shines afar off—a thing to wonder at, rather than 
understand. 

‘ And England—England, who has stood, unscathed, while the whirl- 
wind raged around her—how fares she in this “ piping time of peace?” 
Truly, she is much in the state of Lady Teazle’s reputation—ill of a 
plethora. She has been triumphant—but the thought of it makes her 
sick. She has been free—but would mend her condition. She has 
drained wealth from the four quarters of the earth—but she would 


.change all this. She must make alterations, grow slender, and cease to 


be sleek and contented, that she may be in the fashion. 

¢ And what has confederated Germany been doing the while? - Storm 
and tempest have beat against her; but, true to herself, she has only 
risen stronger from the blast. The flood of war has swept over, but 
could not overwhelm her; and, though nations, which bore not one-half 
her burden in the struggle, are beat down to rise not again, 


‘ « She tricks her beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” ’—pp. 295—297. 





Art. VI.—Leiiers of J. Downing, Major, to his old Friend, Mr. Dwight, 
of the New York Daily Advertiser. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
12mo. 1834. 


A very little suffices to show, that the state of: matters and man- 
ners, of opinions and feelings, in the United States of America, 
differs widely from those to be found in England: on many sub- 
jects ; all tending, however, to point out the one to be a new and 
the other to be an old country, in so far as regards its institutions 
and government. Not only are the evils and abuses of different 
orders,-but the style in which they are characterized and spoken of 
is not the same. We have at home been of late pulling and squab- 
bling about all sorts of reform ; our institutions are old, and in 
many points rusted, or the worse for wear. And the question 
among parties is not so much the- fact of the existence of such a 
state of affairs as the safety of mending them, or the mode of pro- 
eeeding to a necessary operation. Nay, many questionable and 
even bad things have crept in, and so closely attached themselves 
to beautiful, and excellent, as to have obtained a portion of the re- 
spect and veneration only due to what is purely good and great. 
But in America, the whole fabric of political government, for ex- 
ample, is so new, that there has scarcely been time for the de- 
signers and fabricators to be out of sight of their workmanship. 
The first recognized doctrines and feclings are still judged: of, it 
may be said, by a generation essentially the same as that in which 
they were first entertained and established. But that such an 
VEL. If. (1834) No. Iv. K K 
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agreement, consistency, and sameness will for generations to come 
continue, is more than can be predicted of man or of man’s work- 

manship. Indeed, there exists at present some symptoms of eon- 
tention, which affects the public happiness and prosperity of the 
nation. And not to be too serious, or longer general on the pre- 
sent occasion, we mention the Bank Deposit Question which has 
recently been afflicting the Union. 

The work before us is a squib, a political pasquinade levelled at 
General Jackson, chiefly in reference to the Bank question. It 
pretends to be the letters of a Major Downing, of Downingville, a 
vulgar Yankee, and as ignorant, illiterate, and opinionative as he is 
vulgar. The great efficacy of his satire consists in representing 
himself as the defender and advocate of the President, putting him- 
self forward as the confidant, an adviser, a thick-and-thin friend ; 
at the same time placing the General’s conduct and doctrines not 
only in a ludicrous light, but as fraught with disaster the most im- 
saibend to the state. Now, this isa mode of exhibiting political ran- 
cour and abetting the doctrines of a party not at all prevalent in 
England in modern combats of opinion. We do not say it is more 
unworthy than many of the weapons used by John Bull, but it is 
descriptive of a young nation, and what the straight-forward En- 
glishman now-a-days would think puerile. 

Of the merits of the work, taking it on its own shewing to be a 
jeu Wesprit, yet meant to hit hard, we do not pretend to be per- 
fect judges, since the matter at issue is not such as very deeply to 
interest any but Americans themselves. It is manifest, however, 
that the writer, though choosing a false character, and using a jib- 
ing style, feels warmly on the subject, and is well acquainted with 
all its bearings. Nor has he failed in an attempt to excite the 
laughter of those who can feel no farther concern in the matter 
than we ourselves do. In the contests of parties we are accus- 
tomed to foul fully as much as fair devices to aid a cause, thus re- 
versing the rule, and making the end sanctify the means. We, 
therefore, do not know whether the pretended major has any scru- 
ples of conscience about this attempt to wound the feelings and pub- 
lic character of an eminent man by putting words into his mouth 
which were never uttered, and sentiments into his heart which pro- 
bably the General abhors. Still, in private life, the practice would 
not be tolerated, and the artifice is pretty nearly allied to. false- 
hood. We think howev er, since the writer has overcome this con- 
sideration, he has been happy i in adopting the character of a major 
of militia. or our part, we are apt to fancy, on hearing the name 
of such a field officer, a grey-headed, pot-bellied, stupid, but self- 
conceited veteran, who is a thousand times better than an ideal 
colonel, who is to us always a supercilious aristocrat or consummate 
puppy. 

It is not necessary to give any formal dissection of these letters, 
nor to follow the Major in what he denominates his grand tower. 
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The spirit and nature of the work will be at once manifest from 
the few quotations which we shall give. 

The introduction consists of what he callsa—A Genuine Original 
Letter about this Genuine Book, addressed, as all the others are, 
to Mr. Dwight, of the New York Daily Advertiser. After letting 
us know that it is generally desired all his letters should be pub- 
lished that bear reference to his connection with the President, it 
contains, besides a vast deal more, these sentences: ‘‘ There’s a 
good many counterfeits goin about. I ony wish I had gone to 
school a leetle more when I was a boy; if I had, my letters now 
would make folks crawl all over ; but if I had been at school all my 
life-time, I know I never could be able to write more honestly than 
[ have. I am sometimes puzzled most plaguily to git words to 
tell jest exactly what I think and what I know; and when I git 
"em, I don’t know exactly how to spell ’°em ; but so long as I git 
the sound, Ill let other folks git the sense on’t.” The whole, 
nevertheless, as we are told by the publisher, has experienced an 
extraordinary degree of popularity. 

In the course of the tower through the northern states, the 
Major and the President visit Downingville. 


«« Now,’ says I, ‘ Gineral, we are going right into Downingville, and 
no man here is to give any orders but myself,’ and I said this loud enough 
for Mr. Van Buren, and Governor Woodbury, and all on’em to hear me, 
and they were all as hurt after that as cows in a clover-lot. Then we all 
mounted, and on we went—I and the Gineral a leetle a-head on ’em. 
And when we crossed the brook, says I, ‘don’t be afeard of the string- 
pieces here, Gineral—we aint in York now.’ ‘I'll follow you, Major,’ 
says he, ‘through thick and thin—I feel safe here.’ 

“ Jest as we got on the nole on tother side the brook, we come in 
sight of Downingville. The Gineral riz right up in his stirrups, and 
pointed with his hickory, and says he, ‘ Major, that’s Downingville.’ 
Says I. ‘that’s true enuf, and I should like to hear any one say it aint,’ 
says J—‘ for the sight on’t makes me crawl all over, and whenever I 
hear any one say one word agin it, I feel as thou’ I could take him,'as I 
have done streaked snakes, by the tail, and snap his head off.” * Why,’ 
says the Gineral, ‘I knew that was Downingville as soon as my eye 
caught a glimpse on’t. I’d go,’ says he, ‘ Major, east of sunrise any day 
to see sich a place.” The General was tickled to pieces, and I thought I 
should go myself right through my shirt-collar—for, you see, the Gineral 
never see sich a sight.afore.”—pp. 20—22. 





Ere the Major starts on his visit to the banks, his official report 
concerning which is one of the amusing and talented points of this 
humourous but severe satire, we have the following account of his 
interview with the General :— 


“The next morning I saw the Gineral, and we had a real shaking. 
He was dreadful glad to see me. Says he, ‘ Major, do you know I’m 
stump’d about that ’ere Bank arter all!’ (You see he is a rale business 
man; he goes right at it off-hand, and when he gits one thing ) his head, 
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he sticks to it till its out ahd done with.) ‘ We have been shav’d, says 
he, ‘ most infarnally, with some of them ’ere State Banks ;’ and with that 
he out with his wallet, and unrolled a mess on ’em, sure enuf. ‘ Look 
here,’ says he, ‘ Major, here is one made payable to me, and got my head 
on one end, and Mr. Van Buren’s on tother (blast their impudence), 
and they tell me it ain’t worth a copper; and there ain’t one in all that 
bundle I can get the hard dollars for without losing a most half.””—pp. 
39, 40. 


Mr. Van Buren is sure of a full portion of the Major’s pith at 
drollery and sneers. The idea of Van’s elevation to the presidency 
excites his richest hamour. [but we have not room for any of his 
sport directed to other game than the General. The manner in 
which the Major manages the official correspondence of the Presi- 
dent, with the remarks the affair suggests, tickled us not a little. 
We must, however, select only two paragraphs of the letter in which 
the account is to be found. Our field-officer’s good natured satire 
strikes home in more quarters than one. 


“ T and the Gineral have got things now pretty considerable snug ; and 
it is raly curious to see how much more easy and simple all the public 
affairs go on than they did a spell ago, when Mr. Adams was President. 
If it warnt for Congress meetin, we cou’d jest go about pretty much 
where we pleas’d, and keep things strait too; and I begin to think 
now, with the Gineral, that arter all, there is no great shakes in managin 
the affairs of the nation. We have pretty much all on us ben joggin 
about now since Jast grass, and things are jest as strait and clear now, as 
they wasthen. The Gineral has nigh upon made up his mind, that there 
is no use to have any more Congress. They only bother us—they wou'd 
do more good to stay at home, and write letters to us tellin what is goin 
on among ‘em.athome. It would save aconsiderable sum of moncy too; 
and I’m also sartain that there is a plaguy raft of fellows on wages that 
don’t earn nothin. Howsever, we are goin on makin things more 
simple every day; and we once and a while nock off a pretty consider- 
able number of cogg-wheels and trunnel-hceads. 

“‘We keep all the Secretaries, and the Vice President, and some Dis- 
trict Attornys, and a good many more of our folks, and Amos Kindle, 
moving about; and they tell us jest how the cat jumps. And,as I said 
afore, if it warnt for Congress meetin once a year, we’d put the Govern- 
ment in a one horse waggon, and go jest where we liked.” "PP. 55—57. 


The only other sample we shall give shows the Major’s acute- 
ness to great advantage. We recommend it to the + sav of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, and to all modern 
financiers. 

“© Washington, January 31st, 1834. 

“I and the Gineral have had a good many talks about nickremancy 
and financy, ever since I show’d him that game of Mr. Van Buren’s with 
the cups and balls; and every day arter breakfast, we talk and prac- 
tise a spell. The Gineral will say, ‘Come, Major, now let’s suppose * 
this here cup is sich a Bank, and this lump of sugar is the deposit in that; 
and then sich a cup is sich a Bank, and that ’ere sasser is sich a Bank ; 
and so we go on, till we turn bottom-up all the cups and sassers on the 
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table, and take nigh upon half the lumps of sugar out of the sugar-dish ; 
and then we go to movin, and slidin, and playin hocus-pocus—and the 
Gineral gits so tickled at it (now he is gittin to know the game), that I 
am peskily afeard he’ll forgit there is danger in it; and Mr. Van Burin 
has been tellin him ‘the Government’ can’t hold together no way unless 
this game is kept up. 

‘‘People who have got mony never will consent to let politicians 
manage it for °em, because they know from natur, and all creation has 
shown it, that as soon as politicians git hold of other folks’ mony, they 
sift it round plaguy ginerous, jest to git into office; and then, to keep 
themselves in office, don’t care what it costs, provided they pay away 
mony that don’t belong to ’em.”—pp, 223—228. 


The greater part of these letters is to the same tune as the 
samples we have given, and of pretty equal point and energy. With 
one general observation we shall therefore conclude this notice. It 
appears to be as difficult for an educated gentleman to personate 
an illiterate and vulgar fellow, as it is for the latter to support the 
character and manners of the former, and that there is a stiffness 
in the assumed style and even orthography of our major of militia 
that shows the matter to be the result of study and of an effort ; 
although he has succeeded marvellously, independent of the vigour 
of his thoughts, in collecting and combining low and most untaste- 
ful expressions. But this we are inclined to think is attributable, 
in no small degree, to the prevailing idioms and standard of man- 


ners to be met with in better circles than the lowest of American 
society. 





Arr. VII. The Naturalist’s Library. Vol. 111. Gallinaceous Birds. By Sir 
WituaM Jarpine, Bart. Edinburgh: W. H.Lizars and Stirling, 1834. 


Here we have another volume of Sir William Jardine’s beautifully 
got up work on Ornithology, fully equal to those that have pre- 
ceded it in the truth and spirit with which the birds are delineated, 
and in the usefulness of the scientific matter. It is a surprisingly 
cheap, as well as an elegant volume. The thirty-two coloured plates 
contained in it are worth more than the six shillings, were it but 
for the sake of having them tastefully framed, and placed in a con- 
spicuous point of view in the handsomest apartment, where one’s 
eyes might often encounter them. ‘The sweet little d7ts of land- 
scape in the back-ground, though uncoloured, are worthy of close. 
inspection, and do honour to the artists. But the principal feature 
in each plate is of course the bird ; and we had purposed naming 
one or two of the most beautiful and splendid. We thought of 
beginning with the silver pheasant ; but immediately after came 
the golden specimen, with its brilliant ruff: and next we opened 
was the bronzed cock, and thinking of our childhood’s favourite, 
whose crowing frightens spirits of every kiad away from troubling 
man, and which was wont to exhilirate us to a proper pitch for a long 
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day’s angling in Scotland’s mountain streams, we said—now hold 
we here. But what can be more gorgeous!y and delicately fine 
than each and all of these thirty-two plates ? 

But the literary matter is also highly gratifying and instructive, 
though told in a plain and unlaboured style. We may refer to the 
account given of the turkey, as an illustration, where the infor- 
mation is enriched by extracts from the Prince of Musignano and 
Mr. Audubon. But we must refer our readers to the work itself on 
this group of birds, having here only room to borrow the spirit of 
a few statements. We are told that persons, who have never seen 
the turkey but in poultry-yards, can have no idea of the splendour 
of a fine cock previous to the breeding-season; his plumage gleam- 
ing with the brightest golden bronze, tinged according to the 
position with blue, violet and green, and beautifully broken by the 
deep black bands which terminate each feather. The Indians make 
use of the tails as fans ; and the women weave their plumage with 
much art on a loose web made of the rind of the birch-tree, arrang- 
ing the feathers so as to keep the downy surface on the inside, and 
the brilliant one to the view. Domestication has had another 
influence on this fine tribe of the feathered creation, than to 
improve it, either in appearance or value. In a tamed state, the 
entire character of the turkey is changed. It becomes dull and 
stupid, whilst in its native forests its cunning and sagacity are 
wonderful. We are told that Benjamin Franklin thought it should 
have been the emblem of North America, where it is truly indige- 
nous. ‘There, it is the herald of the morning. ‘The tribe begins 
their cheering converse at early dawn, and continue till sunrise. 
The high forests ring with the noise of their social sentiments ; the 
watch-word being caught and repeated from one to another for 
hundreds of miles around, insomuch that the whole country is for 
an hour or more in a universal shout. 

But to return for an instant to our old favourite, the domestic 
cock ; we quote the following paragraphs for the reproof contained 
in them, which is enforced by the plain style of the statement. 


“ But the most disgraceful purposes of luxury, fashionable amusement, 
or whatever it may be termed, to which this noble bird has been sub- 
jected, is that of cock-fighting. It is generally allowed to have been a 
Grecian institution, and at its commencement to have been held in the 
estimation of a rite entirely religious and political. By degrees its 
serious character became lessened, and it was practised with all its 
cruelties, and the zest heightened by the gambling propensities of its 
greatest supporters. It is supposed to have been introduced to this 
country in the time of the Czesars, and became a royal pastime. In India 
it has also been long known, and perhaps carried to a greater extent than 
among any other people, whole fortunes and properties being staked, and 
even wives and children risked, upon the event of the contest. In 
England, with what was called ‘throwing at cocks,’ it formed a pro- 
minent part in the amusement of Shrove-Tuesday, till so late as the com- 
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mencement of 1700. It was permitted in the public schools as an amuse- 
ment to the boys, the preceptor, in some instances, being obliged to 
furnish the victims, which served to lessen the expense ‘of these institu- 
tions, by collecting a certain rent or due for each cock which was pro- 
duced; and in a parish in the north of Scotland, according to the last 
statistical account, the school-master’s perquisites were the cock-fighting 
dues, equal to one quarter’s payment of each scholar. 

«“ Throwing at cocks is perhaps less known. The following descrip- 
tion is given by Brand, in his interesting popular antiquities :—* The 
owner of the cock trains his bird for some time before Shrove-Tuesday, 
and throws a stick at him himself, in order to prepare him for the fatal 
day, by accustoming him to watch the threatened danger, and, by spring- 
ing aside, to avoid the fatal blow. He holds the poor victim on the spot 

marked out by a cord fixed to his leg, at a distance of nine or ten yards, 
so as to be out of the way of the stick himself. Another spot is marked, 
at the distance of twenty-two yards, for the person who throws to stand 
upon. He has three shys or throws for twopence, and wins the cock if 
he can knock him down, and run up and catch him before the bird 
recovers his legs. In 1680, this custom was sanctioned in the environs 
of London, and the proceeds applied to the poor-rates.”—pp. 179, 180. 


The principal matter we have in view when noticing this volume 
of the Naturalist’s Library, is the Memoir of Aristotle, occupying 
something more than the first hundred pages, by the Rev. Andrew 
Crichton. Aristotle is a name with which every one, even of the 
most moderate learning, is so familiar, that it might, therefore, be 
thought a conceited or uncalled-for employment, to tell us any thing 
about him. For what smatterer in learning is there who has not 
ever ready in his lips—the mighty Stagirite, the prince of Philoso- 
phers, Nature’s secretary, or some such superlatives, which without 
farther announcement points to him, and to him alone. But ina 
thousand of such talkers, there is not likely to be found one who 
ever read a page of the forty-eight books or treatises which have 
been transmitted to the present age of the mighty Stagirite’s 
writings. Yet, at one time, these are said by Laertius, to have 
been in number four hundred treatises, and by others double that 
prodigious amount. Nay, of those who have made some consider- 
able progress in science and philosophy, few have a correct general 
notion of Aristotle’s leading doctrines and discoveries. The day 
has gone by when he was read and adored; and, although it is 
recorded by good authority, that, from the era of Augustus to the 
invention of printing, his works ‘passed through the hands of more 
than ten thousand commentators, and, after that period, several 
thousands more were added to the number, nevertheless the 
memoir before us will be found full of instruction to most of the 
learned men of the age. We think Mr. Crichton has in a clear 
and manly style presented much which it is essential for every one 
of the reading public to know ; for what branch of knowledge has 
not the amazing industry and comprehension of Aristotle not 
handled, if not mastered? In the memoir we are favoured with a 
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succinct and masterly outline of the great philosopher’s achieve- 
ments ; but we can by no means do more than refer to the narra- 
tive itself for an account even of one of the Stagirite’s doctrines. 
‘We can only quote a few of the most striking passages of the 
memoir, and thereon hang a remark or two. : 

Every one who has read of Alexander the Great knows that 
Aristotle was for a number of years his tutor and preceptor. 
Philip, the pupil’s father, invited the renowned philosopher to the 
office, in these words :—“ Health—know that I have a son. 
T render the Gods many thanks, not so much for his birth, as 
that he was born at the time when Aristotle lives ; for Iam assured 
that, if educated and instructed by you, he will become worthy 
of us, and worthy of the kingdom which he inherits.” 


* Alexander was in his sixteenth year when he was placed under the 
tuition of the Stagirite, the most interesting period of life for moulding 
and confirming the future character of the man. In training such a 
youth, he had a rich field to cultivate, although the precocity of his 
intellect had in some degree outstript the unripeness of his years, and thus 
made it difficult for his instructor, however skilful, to alter or eradicate 
impressions which had almost scttled down into fixed principles. The 
ambition of Alexander had early taken root, and the peculiarities of his 
genius had already manifested themselves in certain public and very 
important transactions at his father’s court. When his lofty notions of 
conquest, and his premature love of aggrandisement are taken into 
account, it may well be supposed that these juvenile passions would some- 
times prove too headstrong to be governed or restrained by the voice of 
reason, speaking even from the mouth of an admired philosopher. 
Although many shared in the love and esteem of the youthful prince, 
Aristotle is the only one of his friends whose superior genius he appears 
unceasingly to have viewed with undiminished admiration, and whom he 
seems to have treated through life with uniform and unchanged 
respect. 

“At the age of twenty, Alexander succeeded to a kingdom, torn in 
pieces by dangerous factions and implacable animosities. Ina short time 
events called him to a distant scene of action; and, after an affectionate 
intimacy of eight years, the pupil and the preceptor separated for ever, 
to pursue, in a career of almost equal duration, the most opposite paths 
to the same immortal renown :—the onc by his victorious arms—the 
other by the gentle weapons of philosophy ;—the one by gratifying the 
most immoderate lust of power—the other by teaching to despise this 
and all similar gratifications. When the one set out on his eastern 
expedition, the triumphs of which terminated in the course of ten years 
by his premature death, the other quitted the capital of Macedon, and 
returned to his beloved Athens, where he spent the remainder of his life 
(about thirteen years), in instructing his disciples, and cultivating, with 
unabated diligence, the various branches of learning.’’—pp. 37, 44, 45. 


The manner in which Mr. Crichton has told us these things, has 
served to rekindle more intensely our early imaginations, regarding 
the connexion between the great pupil, and the still greater tutor. 
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How often must the pupil’s heart been on fire during the course. of 
these eight years! How must his eyes have watched and glistened 
whilst he greedily drank the living stream that flowed from the 
prince of philosophers ! Great Nature’s secretary on the other hand 
must have bent upon the royal youth, at this period more exalted 
in mind and views than by bith, looks of intense benignity and 
graceful approval. And what must the parting of these matchless 
spirits have been, who were never again to meet on earth ; the one 
to conquer nations and make kings his slaves, the other to 
secure the throne of philosophy and be enshrined in future ages, 
as it were, the inspired and presiding genius of science. This 
and such like recorded pages of human life appear to us; 
when in a solitary and proper mood to follow the picture out—when 
we have been carried back till the whole was vividly before us— 
the sublimest and most affecting events conceivable: such a scene 
is only to be matched and surpassed by things recorded in holy 
writ. It is worth while to read for months, and study laboriously 
in dull and abstruse paths, to meet with one such passage of 
history as this. Man grows in dignity and worth who dwells 
much on such lofty themes. They exalt and enlarge the soul. 

These two mighty men continued friends for years afterwards, and 
even when countries divided them. We can almost palliate the 
insatiable thirst for power and territory of the Macedonian mad- 
man for the services he thereby was enabled to confer on science 
through his most illustrious preceptor. 


“ The conquests of Alexander, and his marches through so many dis- 
tant and different countries, presented singular opportunities for gather- 
ing materials on Zoological history; and accordingly, Pliny informs us, 
that some thousands of persons were employcd for this purpose, both in 
Greece and the East, and at an expense of £200,000. The same author 
labours to describe with what ardour and zeal that illustrious hero, during 
the course of his expedition, collected and sent to his preceptor whatever 
rarities were to be found in parks, or ponds, or aviaries, or hives, or were 


to be procured by hunting, fishing, and fowling, throughout the wide 
extent of Asia.”—pp. 100, 101. 


These were magnificent tokens of the conquering hero’s regard 
for science and for his friend. 

The extraordinary fate and miraculous preservation of Aristotle’s 
works, Mr. Crichton well says, form a curious episode in the bio- 
graphy of their author, and, we would add, in the history of man- 
kind and of memorable events. In the course of no very distant 
period from the Stagirite’s death, all his writings were deposited in 
a catacomb, where they remained for 130 years, until their very ex- 
istence seems to have been forgotten. When recovered from the sub- 
terrancous cemetry, they were so much destroyed by worms and 
dampness, that the greater part were for ever lost. Still, what re- 
mained came to be studied ardently, and even adored supersti- 
tiously by the Saracens, till their literature was extinguished by 
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the Tartars at the taking of Bagdad in 1258. The principles 
of the Aristotelian philosophy came next to be prosecuted with 
unabated vigour in Christendom, and to be the groundwork 
and weapon of all learning during several centuries. His writ- 
ings were held in such veneration in the University of Paris fin 
1542, that whoever denied their orthodoxy was persecuted as an 
infidel ; and although his syllogistic mode of reasoning be now 
exploded, and various other branches of his writings, through 
the light which revelation has shed abroad, be matter merely of 
literary curiosity, yet many of his views, doctrines, and discoveries 
remain little improved by all that have succeeded him. His criti- 
cisms with respect to dramatic poetry are unrivalled, or rather only 
copied by the moderns ; and he continues to deserve the venerable 
title of the Father of Natural Science. What now is Alexander 
the Great, or his conquests, compayed with Aristotle’s dominions, 
which, during the dark ages, was ambimited, and is still surprisingly 
large and varied. 

But we must conclude, recommending to all, but especially to the 
young, the Naturalist’s Library, for its cheapness, its beauty, and its 
worth. 





Art. VIII.—A Journey over Land from Russia io India. By Lieutenant 
Conolly. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 1834. 


LiguTENANT CoNOLLY is a most agreeable traveller. Though he | 
leads us not through “ fresh fields and pastures new,” he travels a 
road not yet become hackneyed, and that is no small recommenda- 
tion in those days. This, however, is not the sole or even the prin- 
cipal merit of the work ;—the ambitious designs of Russia are now 
fast becoming developed in Central Asia. ‘To occupy the eastern 
shore of the Caspian, place a garrison in Khiva, open the ancient 
communication between the Caspian and the Oxus, revive the old 
glories of Balkh and Samarcand, and once more give eastern Eu- 
rope an easy river and portage communication with northern India, 
is a speculation that now engrosses the attention of the cabinet at 
St. Petersburgh. 

We cannot enter into the wide field of oriental politics. Indeed, 
the public mind is not prepared to discuss them; but as Lieutenant 
Conolly traversed those countries which are the present scene of 
Russian intrigues, and which must be the theatre of Russia’s fu- 
ture operations, we shall extract from his lively pages those pas- 
sages which best illustrate her military and political character— 
materials on which those who attempt to revolutionize Asia will 
have to work. 

Among the latest acquisitions of Russia in the Kast are Georgia 
and Armenia. Tiflis and Erivin are now as completely Russian 
towns as Oczakow or Astrachan, but the possession of the capitals 
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has not been followed by a complete reduction of the country. The 
Russian army of occupation in the Caucasian provinces well deserves 
its name, for the mountameers furnish sufficient occupation for both 
officers and soldiers. Lieutenant Conolly, indeed, mentions that a 
remedy has been proposed—we think that it would be found worse 
than the disease. ie : 


_ “ We had two rather laborious days’ journey over the snow in the Cau- 
casus; our Carriages, however, were not much injured. On our route, 
we met a troop of horse artillery coming from the tvar, the soldiers at- 
tached to which seemed to make light of every difficulty, assisting the 
horses where the road was heavy, and occasionally \mharnessing them, 
while with ropes they drew or lowered the guns up and down the slippery 
steeps. As a specimen of Russian soldiership, | may mention, that, early 
one morning, we came ‘upon a regiment of infantry bivouacked in regu- 
lar order upon the snow.”’—Vol. I. pp. 8, 9. 


He gives us the following anecdote of the bravery of the new 
Russo-Persian troops; but he does not say what reliance is tobe 
placed on their loyalty. Ofthis, the latter war was by no means: a 
fair criterion, for the Persians as Shiahs hate the Turkish Soonees 
with an intensity, of which, notwithstanding the violence of religi- 
ous animosities in Europe, we can have no adequate notion. 


« At Tiflis we rested a week, during which time we experienced much 
civility and kindness at the hands of General Count Paskovitch, and the 
Russian officers under his command; nor must I omit to acknowledge 
the very polite attentions for which we remain indebted to that excellent 
gentleman, the Chevalier Gamba, French consul. Here we saw some of 
the hardy-looking soldiers who had gained Pastovitch’s victories ; among 
them a regiment of dragoons, who the count said had taken a fort-by 
gallopping into it before the gates could be closed ; and also a large irre- 
gular corps of Russo-Persians, chiefly men of the ceded province of Kara- 
baugh, who had done good service against the Turks.’”—Vol. I. pp. 
10, 11. 


At Teheran, or, as he calls it, Tehraun, the Lieutenant met with 
a specimen of a doctor, who seems to have been as well qualified for 
the office of a physician as any of the numerous travelling quacks 
who inundate our own country. 


“ This gentleman was dressed in a long red cloth vest of Asiatic cut, 
pantaloons, and Persian slippers, gi//s, and a silk neckcloth, and a Per- 
sian cap, covering long auburn locks which flowed half way down his 
back. His account of himself was as extraordinary as his appearance. 
He said that he had travelled from Naples to London, and at the latter 
city had taken his passage for America. He embarked on board a vessel 
laden with coals, and, after having been tossed about for six weeks, and 
fed with nothing but potatoes, was landed at Liverpool, and told to amuse 
himself there awhile. Not understanding this, and having acquired a 
distaste for the sea, he had gone over to France, and wandered across the 
continent from place to place, until he found himself at Constantinople, 
whence he had travelled on to Persia. . 
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“:The labels of some medicine bottles that I had brought from Tabreez 
having been wetted on the journey, I requested my acquaintance to look 
at the phials and re-label them, After a few excuses about the differ- 
ence of English and Italian practice and medicamente, &c., the Signor. 
was frank enough to confess that he had not received a college education, 
but that he was a sort of amateur practitioner. ‘ When I first came to 
Iran, voyez vous,’ said he, ‘ everybody asked me for physic ; and seeing 
that they only considered me ill-natured when I refused to doctor them, 
I ventured upon a little experimental treatment, and succeeded so won- 
derfully well, that I began to think lightly of the difficulties with which 
professors have encompassed the science. The constitution of a man is 
a very simple thing! Ido assure you that you have only to and to 
to get the better of any of the common maladies that afflict people. 
I have some treatises upon the fundamental principles of medicine, as 
taught by the earliest sages, to which I refer in difficult cases, and you 
have no idea how many of these Persians I have cured! The secret of 
my success, voyez vous, is this: J’ai beaucoup, beaucoup de courage ; I 
never let a disease keep quiet possession of a body, but instantly attack it 
with something or other.’ 

“ ‘We visited our friend’s quarters one day, and found him drowning 
two vipers in a large bottle in order to form a decoction, ‘ according to a 
receipt of Galen’s,’ which he intended to administer to one of the ladies 
of the royal harem. ‘ Voyez !’ said he, uncovering a tray on which were 
some small articles of embroidery, and cakes of sugar-candy, ‘ this is how 
the ladies pay : did you see an old woman muffled up in her veil as you 
came in? that is an old “white head” of another female inmate of the 
Shah’s harem, to whom I am going to send this little box. I am in favour 
there, and receive mountains of sugar-candy. I take no other fee but 
sweets from /e beau séxe, voyez vous; for Hossein Khan’s sirdar and 
others give me as much gold as I need.’ At parting I gave my acquaint- 
ance a lancet, and received the present of a box of his own pills, which I 
was cautioned only to administer to men, and not more than three at a 
time. Some time after, I tried two upon a sick muleteer, and as they 
were nearly strong enough to kill him, I thought it prudent to throw the 
rest away.”—Vol., I. pp. 17—19. 








Lieutenant Conolly having resolved to penetrate to India through 
Bokhara, for this purpose hired a Turcoman guide at Astrabad. _ 

These Turcomuns inhabit the country between the Caspian and 
the Oxus, and with them the Russians must come into contact, 
or rather collision, before they can attempt to turn the Paro- 
pamisan chain. It is, therefore, of some use to see how the Tur- 
comans agree with their present neighbours, the Persians. 


“ The Toorkmuns have proved themselves such galling neighbours as 
enemies, that the Persians are glad to keep any terms with them: still 
this state of affairs arises entirely from the insufficiency of the Shah’s 
government; for though a few families may strike their tents and retire 
into the desert at will, the bulk of the Yimoots, even if they could obtain 
the necessaries of life elsewhere, could not afford to abandon the lands on 
Goorgaun by which they profit so largely ; and, under a proper govern- 
ment, they might not only be brought to respect the persons of his 
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Majesty’s natural subjects, but themselves become profitable members of 
the state. At present these Yimoots will appeal to the Astrabad Hékim, 
if they find themsélves the weakest party in a dispute with the Persians, 
as the following incident will show. Kutool is one of nine belooks in 
the province of Astrabad ; it is on the Khorassaun side, and its inhabi- 
tants render a very imperfect allegiance to the Shah. Their chief chup- 
paoed a clan of Dévechee Yimoots, and took many sheep. The Dévechees 
deeming it inexpedient to cross the border, recollected that they were Per- 
sian subjects, and petitioned the Shahzadeb, who ‘ Daniel-like,’ recom- 
mended them to retaliate, They tried his receipt, but could only kill 
two men and capture three others; however, they met a party of Astra- 
bad Persians who had gone out to try some horses, and, attacking them, 
killed one man, (a Cujjer Khan,) and carried off the rest. It was now 
the Persians’ turn, and they laid an embargo upon several Toorismuns 
who unsuspiciously came to the town. The difference was unadjusted 
when we quitted Astrabad, the parties not being able to agree about the 
comparative value of their prisoners, and the Kutoollees refusing to 
restore the sheep they had taken.—Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. 


It was among these people that the Russians once proposed to 
establish colonies, but we think they would have found them more 
troublesome neighbours than the Pivcascliaia: as the plains of 
Kharazm are more difficult to be controlled than the defiles of the 
Caucasus. Of the design formed for the occupation of Khiva, 
Colonel Conolly speaks in no very encouraging terms. 


“ Moravieff, some years ago, talked sanguinely about marching to cap- 
ture Khiva, and revolutionize Tartary, with three thousand men: but I 
do not read that he made any arrangements for communicating with his 
countrymen even in case of success. He speculates upon several very 
uncertain aids, and, in my humble opinion, his plan is rather a romantic 
one. The Toorkmuns being greatly divided among themselves, some of 
them might be induced to assist the Russians, for interest is a first prin- 
ciple with them; but they are quite as treacherous as greedy, and though 
they would perhaps assist the invaders so long as they hed the best of it, 
they would turn upon them in case of a reverse. 

“ With respect to the communication between the Caspian Sea and 
Khiva, it is interrupted’ in summer by the great heats, which render the 
passage across the desert a serious undertaking, and the road may be said 
to be open for only nine months and a half in the year, ¢. e. from the 
middle of August tillthe commencement of June. In winter these plains 
are travelled, and the snow that lies on them obviates the necessity of 
carrying water. From the 26th of April to the 19th of May, the ther- 
mometer (in the shade at noon) ranged from 70 to 80 deg. Fahrenheit. 
One day it rose to 80 deg., but there was usually a light wind stirring, 
and the nights were cool.”—Vol. I. pp. 150, 151. 


‘hu 


The Turcomans apologise for their inroads on the Persians by 
declaring that it is right to punish heretics. But even the orthodox 
are exposed to their assaults, as it is always easy to find cn excuse 
for plunder. 


“ One Nufsauli Shah, a Soonnee Derveish, related to the Synd, how 
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that, travelling in company with two Affghauns, they were curcetiond by 
a party of Toorkmuns, and taken prisoners. The Affghauns made in- 
stant declaration of their faith, but this so little satisfied their captors, 
that they nearly heat them to death, cursing them for impostors; and thé 
Derveish considered that he saved his life by professing himsélf a Shah. 
He was taken to Bokhara, and, not being robust, was sold cheap to a Jew 
there. Shortly after, he obtained his release in a manner which deserves 
relation, as it is highly illustrative of Eastern character, Ameer Hyder 

Toora), successor to the famed Shah Noraud Beg, was then king at 

okhara, and the Derveish, following him to the mosque one Friday, took 
an opportunity, after prayers, of mounting the pulpit from which moolifs 
lecture, and of haranguing the congregation to the following purpose :— 
‘There are two qualities required for the good of men in this world ; 
when you find them united in one person, reverence and serve that pur- 
son as God has commanded.—What are those two qualities ?—the first is, 
the faculty of perfectly understanding the Korén; the second, the ability 
rightly to expound its ordinances, and to cause them to be obeyed. I have 
travelled into many countries, but have only found one such man: that 
man is—Ameer Hyder.’ Palpable as was this flattery, it did not disgust 
the king, for, on returning to his palace, he sent for the Devcish, who, 
on being led to the presence, told his story so well, that the Shah ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let my friends come forward to ransom this man of God.’ 
The obsequious courtiers, eager to merit such a title, on the spot made a 
subscription, which not only purchased the holy man’s liberty, but left 
him a handsome surplus, and the king was very gracious to him SO long 
as he remained at Bokhara.””—Vol. I, pp. 157, 158. 


Poets and novelists have sung and written the virtues of savage 
life, until they have persuaded the world that barbarism is the 
parent of all pure and generous feeling. But Lieutenant Conolly 
ruthlessly tears away this veil of fiction, and pourtrays savage life 
as it is, where violence is the rule, and hospitality the exception. 


* To a European, the description of many simple Oriental customs 
appears a romance ; and, connected as they are with so much miraculous 
anecdote, it is very amusing to find that those who described the lives and 
actions of the people of antiquity did it not in any spirit of exaggeration, 
and that relations, which appear to us highly coloured, are told in the 
simple and natural idiom of the countries and days the writer lived in. 

“ As far as giving to eat and drink, the ‘Toorkmuns are hospitable; 
but the very man who gives you bread in his tent will not scruple to fall 
upon you when you are beyond its precincts. The same hospitality of 
wandering tribes has been so lauded by poets and others, that it has be- 
come a fashion to talk as if the virtue existed only among demi-savages ; 
and a man who exercises it shall be excused though he be a thief and 4 
cut-throat, Your person is sacred, and your life is to be dearer to him 
than his own while you are under the shadow of his tent ;—but you can- 
not remain there for ever. Perhaps at the very moment you are eating 
his salt, your host is thinking how ata future occasion he may best 
transfer part of your wealth to himself, and when you do meet him on his 
plain, the odds are very much against you. 

“ We are taken with the poetically expressive idiom of the Arab, who, 
as a hint to a stranger to surrender his property, says, ‘ Cousin, undress 
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thyself; thy aunt is without a garment ;’—but we think it expedient to 
hang a man who translates and applies the saying in our own country. 
The fact is, that, in our love for the romantic, we judge these wild peo- 
ple nearly by the same standard with which they measure themselves. 
The Arabs, for instance,—we only think of them as a nation of freemen, 
whose deeds have been chivalrous, and whose annals are told in high 
sounding verse, and we overlook their vices; but the Bedouins are per- 
haps the greatest rogues who wander (read Burckhardt’s summary of 
their character, and ask any one who has gone the land route to Mecca 
about them). The virtues and vices of all Nomade people are much the 
same; they entertain exaggerated notions of hospitality and bravery, but 
they are generally greedy, mean, and thievish; and, though they may 
keep good faith with their own race, they will find means to evade the 
spirit of a pledge given to a stranger, if it be much to their interest to do 
so. Their hospitality appears greater than that of settled people, because 
when travelling they rely upon each other for food and shelter; but they 
must of necessity doso. Perhaps, in earlier times, the feeling was exer- 
cised more as a virtue, but now there is to the full as much pride as 
generosity in it, for you will anger a man to the extent of making him 
your enemy, if you pass his tent, though he may not have wherewithal to 
feed you; and, even allowing that a generous feeling prompts his cour- 
tesy, it is not so strong a one but that avarice will get the better of it if 
you have that which tempts him.” 

“ An excellent illustration of desert hospitality was given me by a 
Moselmaun of Lahore, whom we met at Meshed, who related how, when 
he went on a pilgrimage to Kerbolah, he was robbed on the road by some 
Bedouins. They took all his money, and the very clothes from his back ; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘ they’ve the fear of God before them, they are an hospit- 
able people: when they had stripped me, and were going away, one of 
them, seeing me nearly naked, turned back, and, drawing an abba from 
off his own shoulders, bade me take it in the name of God; and after- 


wards, having nothing, at whatever tent I stayed, I got food and a 
welcome.”’—pp. 167—170. 


The following extract will give our reader an insight into what 
notion the Persians entertain of the condition of the female com- 
munity in Europe. 


‘‘ There was another Khan, who used to make one in our assemblies ; 
a very gentlemanlike man, but a thorough Persian ; he was very curious 
about the world of the Franks, but had imbibed such strange notions 
about us, that he would hardly believe what I told him. He would not 
be persuaded that their matrimonial law was not reversed in Europe, and 
that every woman might not take unto herself four husbands; he had 
read it in a book, and would not be gainsayed. I was able, I hope, to 
correct some very erroneous impressions that he had formed with regard 
to the laxity of our moral system, but there was no making him under- 
stand the nature of the power exercised by European women. ‘I see 
your drift,’ he said, ‘and I admire it; you are right to put the thing in 
its best light, but you will not deny that the Aookum rests with your 
women ; have you not women kings, and do you not wait on women 
like slaves, and do whatever they order? The world call you men of 
understanding ; do your women excel you in this respect, that you bow 
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to them?’ A dissertation upon moral female excellence, and its conse- 
quent influence over enlightened minds, would have been lost upon the 
Khan, but I referred him to the days of Alexander the Great, when it 
was thought no shame to be gallant as well as warlike; ‘Oh! Oonha 
haufir boodund,’ was the reply, ‘they were infidels.’ 

“* The Khan was a country gentleman, whose world was comprehended 
within the circle of his horizon, and his notions were contracted accord- 
ingly; but we may still hope that the natural gallantry of the Persians 
will be turned into its proper channel, for the kuzzilbdshes are quick at 
imbibing foreign ideas, and the reaction of their present unworthy system 
should be sudden and romantic. At Tabreez I had the honour to visit 
one of the Princes Royal, who in the course of conversation said, with a 
very good accent, which he had learned from an intriguing old French 
lady, who had settled herself in Persia with a view to enlightcn the na- 
tives, ‘ Nos pauvres femmes sont emprisonnées !? We may yet see the 
French of the East breaking lances for their Zylees and Zulcikhas, and 
the light of a harem, seated in all the pride of her displayed beauty, as the 
presiding divinity at some Ashby-de-la-Zouch !”’pp. 207—209. 


We have a very pleasing account of Persian politeness, which we 


believe is not exaggerated, and with which we must conclude our 
extracts. 


“The Persians have been likened to the French, for having a constant 
fund of agreeable conversation, and for the politeness of their manner; 
but it may perhaps be doubted whether the French could say so much 
upon so little, and whether their manners do not suffer from the compa- 
rison. The Persians have no real learning from which to create their 
wit, and yet two men of this nation seldom get together without striking 
up a racy dialogue; and they express themselves with so much politeness 
and good humour, that you immediately fecl at ease in their society, and 
can enjoy it, even when but partly acquainted with their language. ‘They 
appeared to me to be the politer people of the two; to have the suavity 
of the French, without their grimace, and to be without that ‘ brusquerie’ 
which is. occasionally so offensive in the Gauls: they can indeed be as 
bearish and disagreeable as any people, but they seldom are so unless 
when their religious prejudices are excited. These are the mere opinions 
of a traveller: I did not form them only at Meerza Abdool Jowaut’s table, 


but a recollection of his wit and politeness induces me to insert them 
here.” —pp. 300, 301. 


Since this article was commenced, we have collected some infor- 
mation respecting the designs of Russia, which certainly goes to 
prove that schemes of considerable agerandizement are seriously 
entertained by that power by which British influence throughout 
the East will be, if our own government is not exceedingly active 
in the mean time, almost annihilated. 
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Ant. 1X.—Poor Laws and Paupers illustrated.—No.IV. The Land's End. 


By Harrier Martingav. London: Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 
1834. 


Miss MartineAu’s tales are so numerous, and have been so much 
of late before the public, that it need not now be told what is their 
drift or style. Her discipleship to a theorist, whose doctrines were 
some years back more popular among raw and rash speculatists 
than at the present day, is well known. But it is a much easier 
thing to sneer at Malthus and Martineau than to found a school as 
the one did, or illustrate its dogmas as the other does, whilst the 
late majorities of the British parliament, on the Poor Laws’ ques- 
tion, the very same theme handled in this little volume before us, 
shews that Malthus continues to be the guiding star to many, of 
greater note and pretensions than Miss Martineau. 

We do not think, however, that the theories of the system alluded 
to, is in the slightest degree upheld by the fair writer’s labours ; 
nay, we should be inclined to hazard a conjecture that her mind is 
so strangely constructed, as to be more readily attracted and won, 
by eccentricities and fanciful positions, than by sound and apparent 
conclusions. Is it not an eccentricity, that pure fiction can ever be 
a safe ground for practical conclusions, especially in a science so 
severe as that she claims authoritatively, a knowledge over; a science, 
we repeat, so severe and pure, that facts alone, and these of no 
moderate amount, have ever been the professed source of every 
speculation, even of the wildest theorist? ‘The general objection 
to writers on this subject, has been, that their induction of facts 
was not complete, or that the real bearing of those facts was mis- 
apprehended. But our authoress first assumes a principle, and then 
moulds a series of facts to suit it exactly. One little stubborn 
reality intruding itself, would derange the whole fabric of any one of 
her volumes, if she was not prepared to build a place for it. Veering 
off, turning back, or jumping over the obdurate standard, would 
ever after be her only mode of escape. Therefore we think, that 
all that can be said in behalf of these illustrations of political 
economy is, that they are ingenious tales, proving the writer to be 
in possession of great and various knowledge, but that they are 
only calculated to amuse, as any other fiction may do. 

‘Yo suppose, for instance, that this tale about Cornish miners 
can lead to any relief or improvement in the. management of the 
poor, and the money out of which they are to be assisted, is ridicu- 
lous. The real state of the Poor Laws and the paupers of England 
appeals a thousand times more forcibly to the feelings, than any 
thing that the most skilful writer or painter can present ; whilst 
Miss Martineau’s assumed facts no where have or will exist. The 
human passions are often happily depicted, and the course of human 
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life well delineated by the dramatic poet. But even in that field, 
legitimated for such appeals, by the nature of the subjects handled, 
and of a certain branch of the mental capacities, the chief benefit 
and ultimate good obtained is the general refinement of soul, in- 
fused by such tender, beautiful, and dignified exercises, as it is 
thus subjected to. ‘io this extent, and in this way alone, do we 
conceive Miss Martineau ha8S done good. As a work of taste, there- 
fore, not of direct or practical usefulness, we alone hail this story, 
the scenes of which is laid at the Land’s End. 

We have said, that our authoress has an eccentric genius ; but 
we now in a more laudatory strain, give it as our opinion, that she 
has an uncommon mind, which is evident, were there no other 
proof but that afforded by this one tale. She is original, in short, 
as well as peculiar. Her subject derives no embellishment extrin- 
sically from romantic points. She seeks not rare antiquities or 
imposing scenery to help her out, and to secure favour. Sterile na- 
ture, and ordinary modern life, are what she deals with. But then 
she has man, who in rags, want, or sorrow, is ever a kingdom 
within himself; and this is all she needs or wants. On the com- 
mon place thing, humble man, she lavishes the riches of her genius. 
Within him she discloses the wondrous beauties and blemishes of a 
disordered but splendid world; out of him she brings that which 
makes the bleakest scene a paradise, or the finest and grandest 
landscape a lazar house. We quote a few illustrations of these 
our opinions, without paying much regard to the current of the 
tale, or the lessons sought to be inculcated ; though the incidents 
-and characters to be found in it, making only in-her hands a one 
shilling book, are more weighty and valuable than what are gene- 
rally to be found in one- -guinea novels. 

Philip Nelson and his wife came to reside near the Land’s End, 
at a tine when the Wheel Virgin, one of the largest mines in 
Cornwall, was in its prosperity. But at length, like other miners, 
Philip felt the fall in the price of ores, and he became uneasy about 
the issue of his last speculation. He was a Wesleyan Methodist ; 
and unlike any one of the persuasion we have nada! being far too 
profound and enlightened for one in his sphere of life, and far more 
inconsistent than is conceivable with such a man. The forbidding 
aspect of his affairs was not the only thing to discompose him, at 
the opening of the tale. Take the following true, graphic, and 
affecting picture of life and scenery. 


“ His infant had been fretful all night, and still remained so much so 
that Philip staid half an hour from his work to nurse the little one, while 
his wife put her room in order, during which operation it was the child’s 
wont to lie still very conte ntedly, crowing to itself, and playing with the 
corner of the pillow. This morning, not the bright sunshine itself could 
stop his crying ; and when the pattering showcr came, the hearkening to 
the rain drops did not serve as an amusement long. The morning devo- 
tions were hindered, and this was enough to-disturb Philip’s conscience 
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for the day ; so that when he delivered the babe into his wife’s arms, and 
went out into the rain, he felt as cheerless as she who was left alone to 
the harassing sound of an infant’s wail. 

“ Though it was a dark day to Philip, it was not likely to be a rain 
day. A few low clouds were hovering above the cairn-crested“hilis, and 
light showers were sweeping over the ridges, and pelting the goats which 
were too busy with their browsing to take an alarm in time. But little 
touches of sunshine brought out the green and purple hues of the rocks 
among which the ocean was tumbling, and lighted upone white cottage after 
another on the down. The scene was never more still than now. The 
moving sea, the scudding goats, and the engines of the mine silently 
plying their task, were all. No human creature was visible. It was too 
early for farmer Ianson to be abroad in his field on the steep hill-side, and 
too late for the miners to be visible above ground. Half an hour ago, 
they might have been seen abounding; but now they were all hidden. 
The dwellings of the village were not visible, though the smoke of their 
chimnies might be scen rising from the valley which opened to the sea, 
but which was concealed from the residents on the down by the ‘hilly and 
broken ground which intervened. Mrs. Pendreath’s shrubbery formed 
an ornamental contrast to the rest of the landscape ; but her large white 
house, which overlooked the whole village, was itself not apparent to 
Philip till he had passed the corner of the hill.”—pp. 3—5. 


The overseer of the parish is cunning and unjust. The poor 
rates are heavy and unequally imposed. Philip belongs to another 
parish and is a Methodist ; he has become very poor, and his child 
grows worse. Here is a long extract, but is it not worth its room ? 


‘Tt wanted half an hour of noon when Eliza heard a step outside the 
door, and made haste to open it for her husband. It was not her husband, 
but two men, who came with orders not to leave the premises without 
the amount of rate that was due. In vain did Eliza explain that there 
was no money in the house—that Philip had no money at all, in conse- 
quence of a great disappointment at the mine. As soon as ever he got 
any, she could answer for his paying all their dues; but they had been 
obliged to use their credit at the shop, and could not therefore pay to the 
poor, The men were sorry, but their orders were positive; and if .they 
could not have money, they must carry away money’s worth. Mrs. Nel- 
son stepped back to let them in, only hoping that they would take some- 
thing which her husband would not miss as soon as he came home. He 
had a keen sense of disgrace, and she did not wish to add any thing to the 


bad news she had to tell him from the doctor, who had said this morning 
that the child was near its end. 


«“ ¢ Tf that be the case,’ said one of the men, ‘it would be the least incon- 
venience to you if we were to take the cradle for one thing.’ 

*¢@QOh,no,no! My child’s cradle! My child will want its cradle, 
Any thing but the cradle !’ 

‘‘The man begged her pardon: he understvod her to say that the child 
would not long want the cradle. He should have thought that perhaps it 
would be better, afterwards, to have any thing so wounding to look upon 
put out of sight. 

“¢ But Tassure you I could not answer to my husband the having 
parted with the cradle. I could never bear the thought of my child if I 
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let its bed be taken from under it. Please to take any thing you please, 
gentlemen, but the cradle.’ ” 

There was nothing in the house which would not bear an objection. 
There was nothing which Philip would not immediately miss, or which 
he had not given to her on some particular occasion, or which had not 
been presented to him in testimony of some good deed of his own, or of 
the esteem of his neighbours. The men seemed disposed to le patient ; 


but Eliza soon checked herself, perceiving that it was upon the stroke of 
noon. 


‘© * Take the clock,’ ”’ said she. 

“The tiny clock was taken down from the corner where its weights 
had swung, day and night, for the two years of Eliza’s marriage. The 
room seemed dreadfully quiet without its click when the men were gone; 
but Eliza hung up her cloak to hide the holes in the wall, and trusted that 
her huskand would prove to be less mindful of the click than herself, as he 
was not so constantly within hearing of it. 

‘Several weary hours were passed by the parents in devising what 
might soothe the close of their infant’s little life. At last the babe was 
soothed. The twilight had settled into darkness, and the lamp was 
lighted. Once more the babe’s eyes turned to that favourite light. 
Once more the feeble wail was instantly hushed at the apparition 
of the flame. The parents could not but smile at the sudden 
calm; but the smile faded away when they saw how films were 
gathering, how the eyelids drooped, how the quick breath went 
and came, and the little hand trembled as it lay. The father 
withdrew to the table, and covered his face with his hands. The 
mother could still bear the sight: she would not for the world have 
left it: but Philip did not dare to look in the face of his isaocent babe 
while thoughts which he considered sinful were racking his mind. He 
thought of his first day of hope of being a parent, of all the hours of 
anticipation which he had passed in the mine, of. his proud and tender 
care of his wife, of his undoubting belief that God had appointed him an 
honourable task in bringing up this child to serve Him onearth before he 
should serve in heaven,—and of his complacency in every graceful 
motion, in every sign of intelligence in the babe, as if all these were his 
own, and made for his honour : he thought how all was now to be swept 
away, and was humbled to the dust.’ 


‘*«* Do not sit so far off,’ ”’ said Eliza after the lapse of afull hour. She 
had never raised herself from stooping over the cradle. ‘ Will not you 
be sorry afterwards that you did not sec the last ?” 

«* Ts it come to the last ?’” 

“He rose, and took courage to look. All was very quiet. There 
would never be another cry, never another glance, never another motion 
but this quivering breath. No word was spoken, and the silence was 
oppressive. The lamp seemed to burn dim. Philip felt himself confused 
as to whether it was near morning cr not. After trimming the lamp he 
went to the place where the clock hung ‘to look what o’clock it was. His 
wife did not explain its absence, and he went to the door to learn the 
hour from the stars. He was baffled. No stars were visible, but a thick 
rain was driven in his face. He hastened in and shut the door, and sat 
down once more by the table. His wife now looked wistfully at-him. 
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“* It pleases God,’ he said, ‘to hear nothing that we pray for. All the 
days that I have been praying for a mild wind !—and now it has changed 
as soon as ever it is too late.’ . 

His wife seized upon one hope inspired by these words. Was it too 
late while the child breathed ? Never was prayer more importunate, 
more agonizing in its earnestness, than that in which the parents now 
joined that God would even yet raise up their babe. When they arose, 
and fearfully drew near to look—they found a corpse.” —pp. 42—47. 


Philip, to support himself and his Eliza, who is one of the 
sweetest tempered and affectionate creatures we ever heard of, had 
obtained some work as a common labourer: but even this was un- 
certain, and grudgingly afforded by a churlish aud oppressive over- 
seer. One day when insultingly refused employment by this little 
tyrant, instead of going directly home, Philip bent his steps exactly 
in the opposite direction and towards the very Land’s End. 


‘¢ He had never seen the place except in sunshine ; and when he now 
mechanically bent his steps that way, it might perhaps be with some 
unconscious expectation of finding sunshine there. It was gloomy 
enough, however. The little inn which bore on its sign-board, ‘ The Last 
House in England,’ and on the reverse, ‘ The First House in England,” 
looked comfortless, and its sign creaked in the wind as he passed. The 
bare common beyond was soaked, and the few bushes sprinkled over it 
were black and dripping. ‘The perpendicular rocks at the extremity of 
the promontory are never otherwise than dark; but now they looked 
dismal, with streams of rain descending from their crevices, and a turbid 
sea rolling in among them. Except where the terrible reef of rocks— 
the Long Ships—interfered with the waves as they came in from the 
Atlantic, the whole expanse of sea was as murky as the sky. ‘The one was 
emptying itself into the other, and both were wrapped in the same grey 
gloom. Cape Cornwall stood frowning forth to the right; and the large 
bay which it protected, and to which Philip had been wont to turn for 
cheerful images when the solemnity of the scene became overpowering 

as it does on the brightest day), was now as dreary as any other part of 
the landscape. No boats, with groups of busy fishermen about them; no 
watchman on the height, looking over a sunny sea for the purple shoal of 
pilchards; no little children seen moving like dark specks on the silvery 
sands, as they ran out to their play ; nothing of life to break the desolate- 
ness of the scene. Philip felt as if it was made thus desolate for him,— 
particularly when the thought occurred to him, that, on the other side of 
this very sea, there was a land where many people went when tired with 
desolation at home. His cousin, the captain, had told him what a fine 
country America was for honest men who could not prosper here, and 
what a fine place for worshipping God. He had told Philip, not only of 
the farmer’s log dwelling, and the cleared spaces in the woods that he 
could call his own, but of the devout assembly that was congregated in 
the heart of the forest to honour God and aid the Gospel. Philip had 
often thought of that gathering, where silent thousands were seated on 
the prostrate pines, listening to the voice lifted up in the wilderness, 
while the glare of torches shone cn their raised faces, and the deep dark- 
ness of the forest shrouded them round. He had often fancied that God 
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must needs prefer such a service as this to the homage of the handful whu 
could be here collected to worship on the bleak down, or in the shadow of 
a barn.”’—pp. 80, 81. 

Whilst held in this mood, he is accosted by a stranger, who 
seems at first only curious to see the Land’s End, but who has 
been led to Cornwall to hire miners to accompany him to South 
America, where silver instead of copper ore, was the mineral for 
which the bowels of the earth were ransacked. This was an occur- 
rence well calculated to interest Philip, and the many unemployed 
miners in the immediate neighbourhood, who before the evening 
closed upon them, was the great theme of conversation. Besides 
being a Methodist, Philip, owing to his superior gifts, frequently 
held forth to the brethren in the open air, and, at the risk of over- 
stepping our limits, we present the following fragments of that 
evening’s discourse; nor, do we remember to have met with a more 
natural, instructive, and affecting sermon, considering the circum- 
stances and the parties ; nay not even in the laboured effusions of 
the dignitaries of ur church. It surpasses, we think, that of the 
Vicar of Wakefield to his fellow prisoners: if not in neatness, at 
least in ardour and originality. 


** ¢ And what is the reason, brethren,’ Philip was saying, ‘ that I have 
not called you together of late, and have brought upon myself the rebuke 
which some of you justly gave me last night? It was because I could 
not appear as creditably clothed as I persuaded myself a messenger from 
God ought to be. But my eyes are now opened, and T perceive that, 
since it is God’s will that 1 am brought into the condition of a labourer, 
it can be no offence to him that I appear before him in the dress of a 
labourer. I see too many others here who are sharing my lot; and I 
feel myself moved to say a few words upon that lot. Has not God shown 
that there is nothing in clothing which can make worship more or less 
acceptable in his eyes? Was it not acceptable to him when the builders 
up of the Holy City came thronging at the call of the trumpet, with dust 
on their clothes, and tools as wel] as swords by their sides? And did not 
men in fishers’ dress speak of his gospel to the people? And does not St. 
James tell that he loves purple apparel and a gold ring on the finger in 
the synagogue? No more need be said about this. When God sees his 
beloved at his footstool after their labour, the dust of their toil is better 
than the ashes of their penitence; the meanest dress is to him as bright 
as Joseph's coat of many colours, or as if it had been woven out of his 
own rainbow. So is it in his sight when there is a humble, loving heart 
beating under it. But if God be thus merciful, he is also just; and will 
he not inquire, if he sees that the plain dress has become tatters, and then 
that the tatters are leaving nakedness ?—will he not inquire why his law 
is broken, that the righteous shall prosper, and that the hand of the dili- 
gent shall make rich? If there is sin somewhere when the seed of the. 
righteous are begging bread, will not the God of the righteous find out 
that sin? It cannot be kept from him who guides the morning light into 
every dwelling, and who comes down in the shadows of the night to look 
into the hearts of men while they sleep.—Why should he not inquire 
here, even here, as when he called his Hebrew children to account con- 
cerning his law in his holy city? The law that we hold is not less clear; 
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and we his children are not less precious. His law is still, that there 
shall be no oppression of the hired servant that is poor and needy. His 
law is still, that, if merchandise be made of him who cannot help himself, 
the evil shall be put away. His law is still, that no millstone shall be 
taken to pledge,—that no man shall be compelled to give up that on 
which his living depends. His promise is still, that, if this law of justice 
and mercy be kept, there shall be a blessing on the city and in the field; 
a blessing in basket and store; a blessing on the going out and coming 
in. And,as for his children being still precious,—does the mother yet 
forget her sucking child? Then neither does the Lord forget us.’ 

“He paused for a moment, probably because he saw, as he spoke the 
last words, that his wife’s head suddenly drooped upon her breast. He 
went back to the topic of God’s law. 

“ «Tf it be true,’ Philip proceeded, ‘ that it isa clear good that some 
should remove to leave subsistence to others, and if, at the moment, God 
opens a tempting way, what remains but to settle who shall pursue that 
way? In the case of some of you miners, without a pitch to work, 
fathers without bread to give to your children, with able bodies, and no 
work to keep you here, and willing minds with no hope before them in 
this suffering country,—for such there can be no doubt. Let them com- 
mit themselves to yonder wide sea, and magnify the Lord among the 
mountains of a new land. But there may be a case not soclear. There 
may be a case in which your prayers may be required for light, and 
which the Lord may think worthy of a sign. Suppose a man fearing 
dependence with the proudest of you, and brought into it as innocently 
as the youngest of these babes. Suppose him conscious of having con- 
tributed more than his conscience allowed to what has proved the oppres- 
sion and sale of his poor neighbours, and tempted to anger at being 
dismissed when there is fear that he may have to take back some portion 
of what he once gave. Suppose him obliged to turn his back on his 
home, and be sent away, as if he were not worthy to stay, when he has 
done the little he could to credit and serve his neighbour; and that he 
must, at all events, turn his back on the only spot of earth he cares for of 
itself,—one little grave. Suppose all this, and it seems plain that such a 
man should be one of the first to hasten to a new world, and seek a better 
blessing in a new scene. But there is one more thing to be considered. 
This man has been called to serve God as I am now striving to do; and 
may he give up this charge, and go where such another charge may not 
await him? The man I speak of is myself. If I go to the New World, 
there may by possibility be made a glorious opening for letting in the 
true light upon the dark minds of idolaters,—there may be in store for 
the meanest of the Lord’s servants a work of conversion, which would be 
a glory to an apostle. But there may also be no such work designed ; 
and, if I remain, I shall still be near enough to you, my brethren, to meet 
you here. Though I must go, I shall not go far; and I will not give up 
my work among you till it is taken from me. You listen to me, though 
I am not what I was,—though it has been permitted to degrade me. 
You will listen to me if 1 should be brought yet lower; and, for my part, 
though I will take nothing from any of you, I will appear with you here, 
even though men, having taken away my cloak, should take my coat also. 
He that trusts to a wedding garment being kept ready for him need not 
fear but that it will cover his sordidness. Brethren, pray for guidance 
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for a troubled brother when you pray for your own; and perhaps it may 
please that a sign should come. I have stood in the place of Nehemiah 
the prophet, striving to read God’s will towards you, as Nehemiah read 
the law—giving you the sense, and making you understand the reading. 


Help me, brethren, in doing the same with God’s will towards myself.’ ”— 
pp. 89—96. 


Is this the usual style and spirit of modern novellists? Is this 
the writing of a femalo hand? Truly, like to him of the Corn 
Law rhymes, Miss Martineau can give in a small compass as much 
matter, as will serve a repeated perusal, and yield a renewed pleasure. 
And the reason is, that they give substantial food, such as the 
human healthy appetite loves to behold and feast upon. 

We had proposed to ourselves to point out some peculiarities in 
our fair writer’s mode of conducting a tale, and a few blemishes. 
We can only find room to refer to what seems a remarkable incon- 
sistency in the character of Philip Nelson, who is the prominent 
personage in the story. With all his depth of judgment and ob- 
servation, he is represented as, at every turn of fortune, looking for 
signs and intimations, by which he construes the mind of God. 
It is a well-known fact, that Methodists, especially the weakest of 
them, have much of this sort of phraseology, though the marks 
judged by, are not the flight or the perching of woodcocks, which 
1s, On one occasion, made to impress Philip, even when engaged in 
preaching the sermon just now in part quoted. The sources from 
which they draw divine intimations are much more spiritual, 
ethereal, sacred, and imaginative ; such as secret suggestions in 
solitude and darkness; sudden emotions, or emphatic verses of 
holy writ flashing with all their pregnant meaning upon them. But 
the profound and religious Philip Nelson is towards the close of 
the tale, and as good fortune begins to draw upon him, so 
infatuated as to employ a sort of conjuror or rather wizzard, who 
by the use of spells discovers where rich and abundant ores are to 
be found in the mine, which formerly had been the .scene of his 
labours. ‘This is the light he seeks, and that which guides him in 
a new and fortunate speculation. Now, we believe no good man, 
no religious Methodist, much less such as the hero of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s tale, would be induced thus to ally himself with the wicked 
one, even to gain the gold of India; and we set the fiction down, 


as one of the extravagancies and oddities of a powerful, but 
strangely balanced mind. 





Art. X.—History of the Reformed Religion in France, by the Rev. 
Epwarp Smepuey, M.A. Vou. Ill. London: J.G. & F. Rivineton. 
1834. 


Tuts volume of the Rev. Edward Smedley’s History of the 
Reformed Religion in France brings it down to the present time, 
from the year 1593, when Henry IV. announced officially to the 
parliament of Paris his conversion from the faith in which he had 
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been reared, to that of the church of Rome. Every one therefore 
conversant with the annals of France, however careless about sacred 
subjects, must know, that the period at which the volume com- 
mences was singularly interesting ; but in no respect more so, than 
as connected with the two orders of faith, that by their opposition 
agitated the state. The character and position of the great Henry 
are sufficient to stamp the era as most memorable. Besides, 
though the Huguenots formed but a handful of the population, 
there were amongst them men who would confer renown upon any 
age, and whose names will be transmitted to the latest posterity, 
when millions are consigned to oblivion. But not to swell the 
page by a mere enumeration of names, we shall only mention the 
pious and consistent Du Plessis Mornay, and the less zealous, but 
more politic and celebrated Sully. It 1s Henry himself, however, 
that sheds the chief lustre over seventeen years at this period of 
the history of France ; but in no single department so remarkably 
as that which regards religion. Let it be borne in mind at the 
same time, that, when using the term religion in ecclesiastical 
history, it is requisite to observe, that there is a wide distinction 
between its secular establishment and its real existence; between 
the political rancour of opposing parties, who affect to be striving 
for truth, and the growth or prevalence of that principle. Much of 
the same rule applies here, as does in private and ordinary life, 
where he who is the noisiest about his creed is generally the loosest 
in his practice. It follows, or at least it is from a congenial prin- 
ciple, that the strongest party is intolerant, and the weaker zealous ; 
that persecution destroys real religion in the hearts of the persecu- 
tors, and fosters it among the persecuted. And one cause of the 
great interest attached to the Huguenots is, that living in constant 
alarm lest some edict or massacre should be let loose upon them, 
the noblest Christian virtues were thereby nurtured amongst them, 
and incitement as well as scope given for their display. 

As we have above stated, during the reign of Henry he himself 
was the most striking object and feature of the times. As respected 
religion, or its profession, he was divided and opposed in himself ; 
his earlier and later history was not only at odds, but there seems 
to have been a severe contention, (often at least,) in his public pro- 
fession, after ascending the throne of France, and his secret attach- 
ment. And how otherwise could it be? He had obtained the 
sovereignty of this great nation, by renouncing his first faith from 
earthly motives, encouraged by the sagacious but wily Sully, which 
brought conscience to sit in judgment over him, and point out the 
more permanent realities of a future world, which might thus be 
bartered. It was a most harrassing situation for one of Henry’s 
noble and generous soul to be placed in. Nor can any one peruse 
the following passage without participating most tenderly and 
keenly in the feelings of the royal sufferer. 
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“It was to D’Aubigné also, not to any Pastor of the Church in which 
he had been educated, nor to any Confessor of that which he had adopted, 
that Henry turned for spiritual consolation during a severe illness which 
for a few days appeared to threaten him with death. If implicit credit is 
to be given to the anecdote, we learn from it the unsettled state of the 
King’s mind; his ignorance of the true bearing of the Christian doctrine ° 
of Repentance; the futility of the doubts by which his conscience was 
heavily disturbed ; and the uncertain and accidental occurrence of what 
may be termed his Religious paroxysms. At a moment in which he 
thought himself almost in extremity, he summoned D’Aubigné to his 
chamber; and when they were left alone, and had twice sought God 
on their knees in prayer, the King earnestly adjured his friend b 
the candour with which he had ever on former occasions delivered the 
truth, however ungratefully it might fall on the ear, to state whether he 
believed that, in changing his Religion, he had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost? D’Aubigné at first sought to disengage himself from this hazard- 
ous inquiry, and proposed to refer it to a Minister; but when the King 
impatiently pressed for reply, the reluctant Casuist entered upon a four- 
fold examination of the question. The proofs of the sin he said were 
these. 1. Prepense knowledge before commission. 2. Offering one hand 
to the Spirit of Falsehood, and with the other repulsing the Spirit of 
Truth. 3. Want of that genuine repentance which inspires horror both 
of sin and of ourselves as guilty of sin. 4. Despair of God’s mercy. He 
recommended Henry to self-examination on these principles; and the 
discussion, interrupted six or seven times by fervent prayer, was pro- 
tracted through more than four hours: on the morrow, however, the 
King felt great improvement both in health and spirits, and ever after- 
wards avoided a renewal of the vonversation.”’—p.p. 25—30. 


How much must the Huguenots have lamented the loss of their 
champion ; their cause was struggling for liberty and life. He was 
the most valiant, wi kind hearted monarch of his age, and 
their king. On the other hand, how trying for him to deal any 
thing like even-handed justice among his subjects, arrayed as they 
were in hostility against each other, on the most vital questions and 
interests? but his wisdom, clemency and even pleasantry accom- 
plished wonders. He tempered the fierceness of the Romanists; he 
listened to the prayers of his old friends, and with complacency, 
when they strove to gain him back to his first faith. After an- 
nouncing his conversion to the creed of the church of Rome, a truce 
for three months was concluded with the chiefs of the league, the 
inveterate enemies of the Huguenots as well as himself; whereupon 
the staunch and consistent Du Plessis Mornay, who lived and died a 
Huguenot, spoke with a freedom and zeal, not more creditable, than 
was the mode in which it was accepted by the generous Henry. 


“The intercourse maintained between the King and Du Plessis at this 
season is honourable to hcth parties. In no instance did the latter dis- 
semble the profoundness of his regret; and as the sentiments which he 
unshrinkingly expressed bore witness to his integrity, so do they appear 
to have increased Henry’s confidence and affection, instead of exciting 
his anger. When Du Plessis spoke of ‘the eclipse’ under which the 
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King was labouring ; when he objected to the Truce as recognising ‘ the 
heads of the two Parties,’ a phrase which he said would not have been 
tolerated in days which he could remember ; when he complained that the 
Huguenots had experienced less benefit during the reign of a Monarch 
whom they once had the honour to call their Protector, than during those 
of any of his predecessors, their avowed enemies; when he exhibited an 
apprehension that the advisers who had been powerful enough to silence 
the King’s conscience, might also be able to extinguish his good inclina- 
tions ; that it was improbable that he who had not feared to offend God, 
would be more careful in giving offence to his subjects, since the step 
from pure Religion to Idolatry was far more wide than that from Idolatry 
to Persecution ; when he told him that more precise terms of adjuration 
had been forced upon his acceptance than would have been demanded 
from a Jew or a Turk; when he anticipated that the Pope would send 
him a consecrated sword as a prelimenary to absolution; and would com- 
mand him to extirpate Heretics, that is, the most loyal and the most 
Christian Frenchmen ; and that as a feu de jote for Peace, he would be 
compelled to burn his most faithful subjects: all this, and much other 
vehement language, the discretion of which is more questionable than its 
sincerity, was received not only without impatience, but with the most 
earnest solicitations for an immediate personal interview.’”’—p.p. 2—5. 


When Henry secured his reconciliation with the Pope, which was 
not at once obtained, on his conversion to the church of Rome, it 
was not upon such terms as gay and amorous men now adays 
would ever think of faithfully observing. 


‘‘But the price which Henry consented to pay for his reconciliation 
was by no means inconsiderable. The personal habits of the King did 
not promise a very accurate compliance with the devotions which he un- 
dertook to perform; and perhaps Clement little expected that his Royal 
Penitent would really attend a private Mass every day, and a conventual 
Mass on Sundays and Festivals; that he would repeat the Litanies on 
Wednesdays, the Rosary of the Virgin on Saturdays, and her Chaplet 
daily ; that he would fast on Fridays, and confess and communicate pub- 
licly, at least four times in the year.” —>p. 33. 


We have not room to extract more immediately respecting the 
king’s religion, but when the most tempting offers were made his 
illustrious minister Sully, to draw him also from his religious alle- 
glance, in which Henry heartily and with the most honourable 
purposes joined, we have a noble instance of self-denial and con-_ 
— that stands strikingly contrasted with his master’s con- 

uct. 


“ Enough has appeared in our former narrative to manifest that Sully 
was universal in questions of Theology, and that he had never regarded 
his Religion with the nice scruples of a Divine; but he was not, on that 
account, the less sincere and upright in his profession. He had indeed 
advised Henry to adjure, because he believed the welfare of his country 
demanded that sacrifice; but for himself, no allurement of personal am- 
bition, no craving of unsatisfied avarice, no whisper of importunate vanity, 
could divert him from the path approved by Duty and by Conscience. 
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The King insisted that he should pause during a month before he returned 
a final answer; but the period afforded for consideration only corrobor- 
ated his first resolve. The Huguenots anxiously awaited his reply, and 
had little confidence in his stability. When the appointed’day, however, 
arrived, Sully informed the King. with expressions of the deepest re- 


spect and gratitude, that he was unconvinced, and therefore remained 
unchanged.”’—p. 88. 


Zeal is often blind, and therefore makes strange mistakes, at 
least, as we in these laxer and more scientific times would presume, 
when judging of the two following illustrations; the one found in 
the history of the Huguenots, and the other in that of the Romanists, 
about the very period of time we have hitherto been considering. 


‘“The abhorrence with which proficiency in general science among 
those set apart for holy services was viewed by the Reformed is strikingly 
manifested by an injunction to ali Synods and Colleagues, ‘to have a 
watchful eye over those Ministers who study Chemistry, and grievously 
to reprove and censure them.’ Permission was given to invalid soldiers 
who received pensions from the Royal bounty on account of past services, 
to bear the Cross on their cloaks, provided that they took especial pre- 
caution to avoid giving offence to weak Members during Church Meet- 
ings; and that they adopted the emblem, not as a badge of superstition, 
but as a mark and cognizance of their afflicted condition. 

“The young King’s education was conducted with great severity of 
discipline as to the outward ordinances of Religion. The unhappy boy 
was whipped for having neglected to say his prayers: and he was kept 
so long at confession by Father Cotton, that, on quitting the Jesuit’s 
Oratory, he was obliged to take to his bed from fatigue: yet on the after- 
noon of the same day, he was carried to hear a tedious Sermon, during 
which he fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. His Governor awakened 
him, and sparing the rod on this occasion, contented himself by asking 
him ‘why he had forgotten to bring his pillow ?”—p.p. 89, 90. 


We have no purpose to follow the course of narrative presented in 
the volume before us, respecting the decline of the Huguenots in 
France. In Bentivoglio’s account of them in the year 1612, during 
the feeble reign of Louis XIII. we find, that, assuming the popula- 
tion of the whole kingdom to have amounted to fifteen millions, 
rather more than one million were Huguenots. A. variety of cir- 
cumstances tended however, soon after this, to depress their cause, 
which were partly to be found within their own members, and partly 
in those external to them. 


“When they asked the King to allow them the privileges which his 
predecessors Henry II]. and Henry IV. had confirmed, he replied shortly, 
that the one had acted out of fear, the other out of love; but for his own 
part, he.wished them to know, that he neither loved nor feared them. 
This harsh reply was disregarded ; nor were they shaken in their constancy 
of purpose by the open abandonment of one of their most distinguished 
Leaders. The assembly would have named Lesdiguieres General-in- 
Chief of the Reformed, have placed him at the head of 20,000 men, anc 
have guaranteed for their maintenance a monthly subsidy of 100,00¢ 
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crowns ; but the ambitious old man had long cultivated secret intercourse 
with the Court, and cherished hopes of attaining the highest dignity in 
the State. The sword of Constable, which had been in abeyance dur- 
ing seven years, since the death of Montmorenci, was the glittering lure 
held out for his seduction ; and when he had so far implicated himself in 
the toils, that retreat was impossible, means were found to compel him 
not only to decline the profferred dignity, but even to solicit the King to 
bestow it on De Luines. Never did any renegade receive a meaner 
‘price for his dishonour! He accepted the appointment of Maréchal- 
General of the Royal camps and armies ; and was content to act as Lieu- 
tenant to a Constable who had never witnessed an engagement, and who 
was incompetent to superintend a battalion through its parade evolu- 
tions.” —p.p. 152, 153. 


Richelieu, Louis XIIT’s., prime minister, studied throughout the 
continuance of his power the extinction of the reformed; but towards 
the latter part of his turbulent administration, they appear to have 
been almost forgotten. Neither at home nor alecad were they 
elevated to the dangerous rank of a political party ; happier as a 
neglected sect than as a church aspiring to ‘establishment. During 
the sway of Cardinal Mazarin, which immediately succeeded that 
of Cardinal Richelieu, the Huguenots, notwithstanding innumera- 
ble grievances of a petty nature, found their condition far from 
unfavourable. They adhered to the party of the minister during 
the long struggle of the Fronde, and he was not ungrateful for the 
demonstrations of their fidelity. His death, which happened in 
1661, when Louis XIV. was but young, may be considered as the 
epoch from which the Reformed Church in France, long verging to 
decline, began its course of positive fall. ‘‘ With Louis,” as Mr. 
Smedley well remarks, “ who now undertook to direct the helm of 
his own government, ambition, a love of pleasure and of military 
glory, for many years postponed any close attention to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs ; and it was not until, in maturer life, when gusts of 
devotion began to alternate with those of more earthly passions 
that he thought he might atone for his vices by an endeavour to 
compel his subjects to an impossible unity of faith.” 

The numerous restraining edicts passed with reference to the 
‘Huguenots by this arbitrary monarch were of the most vexatious 
kind. They were prohibited from singing Psalms within their own 
houses in a tone to be heard by passengers; and even in their 
chapels, during the times at which the procession of the Host 
happened to be passing by. Their clergy were not allowed to 
assume the title of Ministers of God’s word. ‘Their funeral rites 
were deprived of publicity, and only a limited number of persons 
permitted to assist at their celebration. Even the dress of their 
ministers was not beneath the regulation of government. As a 
body they became greatly weakened, and materially so in their con- 
nexion with persons of eminent rank. That a Catholic should 
enter into a nuptial contract with a Huguenot, was pronounced to 
be a desecration of the Sacrament ; and the issue of such a union 
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declared a bastard and incapable of inheritance. One blow more 
was levelled against the rights of nature, and families were dis- 
united by withdrawing children from their parents, with the view 
of securing unripe proselytism. The emigration of a vast number 
of this persecuted ae was by these and similar ordinances 
occasioned. ‘The sword and the gallows were employed in the 
work of conversion and extermination. The Duke de Noailles 
reqiired not quite a month to bring over to the faith, at the point 
of the sword, 240,000 Huguenots whom he counted in Languedoc. 
A mess of pottage was offered to others, who would traffic for it 
with their birth-right ; and one of the most signally tender lures 
was, that all lay subjects of the Reformed Faith might exercise 
their trades and retain their property, provided they consented to 
abstain from every part of their worship, to live without any acknow- 
ledgment of God, or any profession of religion. The protecting 
edict of Nantes, so celebrated in ecclesiastical history, was revoked, 
and the consequent emigration of the reformedimmense. It was 
the clergy alone that the government desired to get rid of. But our 
author truly says, 

“ Few maxims are more amply verified by experience than that every 
Government which perpetrates a great moral crime, at the same time 
commits a great political blunder ; however much appearances for a season 
may imply the contrary. But the results of human action are often so far 
distant from their causes, that no ordinary sagacity is demanded to unravel 
the full connection between the two. In that science, which (less, as it 
would seem, out of regard to precision of terms, than in order to obtain 
a compendious phrase) is called the Philosophy of History,and which 
might, perhaps, be more appropriately named an estimate of the operation 
of facts on the moral interests of mankind, almost every step is hazardous, 
and almost every deduction is exposed to manifest danger of error, 
because we see but.in part. But, in the case before us, the mischief 
produced was so immediately consecutive upon the measure which 
occasioned it, and so strikingly and manifestly referrible to its cause, as 
ere long to compel an unwilling acknowledgment from its authors 
themselves. Scarcely any blindness, indeed, short of that produced by 
the fever of bigotry, could have prevented the French Government from 
foreseeing the necessary consequences of the heedless course which it was 
pursuing. It was but natural that the sheep should follow in the path of 
the shepherds; that the flock hungering after food should eagerly turn 
for it to those hands by which it had been accustomed to be fed. No 
vigilance could be sufficiently alert, no cordon of gaolers sufficiently 
numerous to close every outlet from so extensive a ‘frontier as 
that which bounded France ; and, notwitstanding the fearful penalties 
annexed to detection, an almost general emigrition of the lay Hugue- 
nots succeeded the expulsion of their ministers. The movement com- 
menced in the South; whole parishes in Lower Languedoc were deserted, 
and it is said that not fewer than 800 persons at once retreated from a 
single village in Dauphiné. The fears of the government were excited 
by this perilous and rapid depopulation, and force and artifice were 
equally employed in order to prevent its continuance. Armed peasants 
scoured the roads and guarded the most obvious passes; and in remoter 
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districts, gold was lavishly scattered to corrupt the fidelity of the guides to 
whom the fugitives intrusted themselves. In little more than fifteen 
months from the date of the Revolution, 700 prisoners, arrested in the 
immediate neighbourhood, were committed to the dungeons of Touraine 
alone ; and there does not appear any reason upon which we should found 
a belief that the numbers detained exceeded those which escaped.”’—pp. 
273, 275. 

Bishop Burnet, who at that time had withdrawn from England, 


in order to avoid the hazardous intrigues consequent upon the 
accession of James II, says in one of his letters. 


«© ¢ Of the persecution which I saw in its rage and utmost fury, I could 
give you many instances that are so far beyond all the common measures 
of barbarity and cruelty, that I confess they ought not to be believed, 
unless I could give more positive proofs of them than are fitting nuw,to 
be brought forth ; and the particulars I could tell are such, that if I 
should relate them with the necessary circumstances of time, place, and 
person, that might be so fatal to many that are yet in the power of their 
enemies, that my regard to them restrains me. In short, I do not think 
that in any age there ever was such a violation of all that is sacred, either 
with relation to God or man.’ ”—p. 278. 


It is believed that 50,000 Huguenots passed over to our shores. 
But the loss of population to France, was not the only or most 
lasting detriment to her interests. 


“Many of them possessed commercial secrets of great importance, 
hitherto unknown to the people among whom they fixed their abode ; and 
countries which had been dependent upon France for several costly 
manufactures, for articles both of necessity and of luxury, for the future 
obtained establishments of their own. ‘The North of Germany swarmed | 
with a busy hive, engaged in dyeing all varieties of colours, and in pro- 
ducing cloths, serges, crapes, druggets, hats, stuffs, galloons, and stockings. 
Berlin obtained goldsmiths, jewellers, watchmakers, and carvers. In 
London, the suburbs of Soho and St. Giles’s were largely increased, and 
Spitalfields were entirely peopled with silk-weavers; and the mystery of 
glass-working, in which the French stood nearly alone, was not only 
transferred to others by the desertion of most of the artisans engaged in 
it, but became deteriorated among themselves. The members of the 
higher classes who had been trained to arms, engaged in foreign service ; 
and exclusively of many detached officers of singular skill and bravery, 
whole regiments of well-horn Frenchmen were enrolled in Savoy, in 
Holland, and in Germany.”—pp. 281, 282. 

In spite of the havoc wrought to extirpate the reformed by per- 
secution and conversion, thirteen years after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes they were found, as was to be expected, far from 
being rooted out. During the disgraceful reign of Louis XV., 
they experienced very various fortune. The benevolent projects of 
his successor were denied an opportunity for developement ; the 
hurricane of the revolution sweeping away all ordinances, divine and 
civil. Napoleon was too wise to refuse a very full toleration. 
Since his dethronement, every man is authorized to profess his 
religion, and is declared admissible to civil and military employ- 
ments, 
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On the existing state of the reformed religion, our author says 
nothing positively, his words are:— 


“ We are assured from authority not admitting of dispute, that what- 
ever statistical returns have appeared, even under official guarantee, are 
little to be trusted; and that the general opinion, which estimates the 
number of Refurmed at about one million, is founded only upon conjec- 
ture. In some quarters, indeed, a parade of conversion, and a bustlin 
show of proselytism have occasionally been exhibited; but it may be 
feared, that the harvest has in most instances been counted before even 
the green blade has appezred ; that the seed has been loosely scattered, 
not in well-ploughed furrows, but in a soil rank with weeds, choked with 
its own fatness, and unprepared to produce salutary increase.””—p. 323. 


‘ To the hasty sketch of some of the more prominent chapters of 
Mr. Smedley’s history, we shall add, that its perusal has deeply 
interested us: that his compilation is judicious ; that the parties 
introduced are freely yet candidly handled ; and that like many of 
the Libraries of the day gives, in a cheap and moderate compass, 
what otherwise we should search for in many a neglected folio. 





Art. XI.—The Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 


Late Consul General in Egypt. By J. J. Halls, Esq. in 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London, Bentley, 1834. 


We never felt more forcibly invited to enter upon a moralizing 
strain, than after the perusal of these volumes :—one of those pen- 
sive, not dark, but gently plaintive moods of mind, we mean, which 
at certain periods is apt to steal upon us, and while away a portion 
of the weariness of this splendid but fatiguing world. We feel our- 
selves to be participators of the temperament, the disposition and 
the experience of Henry Salt. How much we regret not having 
been of the social and unsuspecting gentleman’s acquaintance ! as it 
is, we are sure that we can enter with a considerable degree of 
sympathy into the history of his life. And although almost every 
daily and weekly journal in the kingdom has of late been dealing 
with this memoir of him, which is modestly, judiciously, and attrac- 
tively given, by his friend Mr. Halls, we venture to predict, (for a 
pure frediction it is, not as yet being in the least aware how the 
matter may run,) that by the close of our observations, we shall 
have gone as heartily with the current of his life, and the progress 
of his spirit, as any of our contemporaries. 

Henry Salt was a younger son of a respectable medical prac- 
titioner in Litchfield, 1780, being the year of his birth, and the 
very same in which we first saw the light. His education was 
neither steadily nor highly advanced, for he was one of those hearty 
good fellows, that are apt to take things by starts. He had a taste 
for drawing ; we have an itching in the same line, but he made 
considerable progress in the art, and gave good likenesses of his 
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friends, achievements which we could never accomplish: After 
some practice in London, however, he found that the pursuit was 
not profitable, (here the parallel holds good,) and as might pretty 
accurately have been foretold of such a character, he betook him- 
self to an adventurous sort of career. For when an opportunity offered 
through Lord Valentia, now Earl of Mountnorris, going to foreign 
parts, he became a traveller. With this nobleman he sailed in 
1802, to India, Ceylon, and the Red Sea, as secretary and draughts- 
man. 

Here are a few features developed in Salt’s early life, in which 
we strongly have resembled him. He was a great dreamer of 
golden dreams in his youth. Alas! how we also have dreamed 
and built castles:in the air! All which however in our case have 
fallen to the ground, till the ruins have become so abundant, and 
deeply heaped upon one another, that there is no more room to 
build. He was a culpable procrastinator, but prompt and energetic 
when exigency called. Just so; we know it all and exactly. Let 
a balmy morning in the month of May dawn upon us, when we are 
in the neighbourhood of a fine trouting stream, and see if we, though 
beyond the middle stage of life, will not undergo hunger and fatigue 
to compass an extraordmary feat of angling ; or, if necessity calls, 
encounter privation and accumulating sorrows in the dark passages 
of human life, ere we yield the combat, or sink into despair. Yes, 
he was a procrastinator, knowing all the while, as we too have 
clearly foreseen, that man has an appointed and a limited space to 
work in; that every day narrowed this strangely constructed field, 
the circle of human life, or rather the segment of a circle as it would 
seem in his case. But yet, when thus dreaming, purposing, and 
doubtless lacerating himself for his tardiness, he felt, that, ere the 
circle closed and hemmed him in, he should do his part in the great 
business of the world, the value and glory of which would be 
enhanced by the limited room left for its accomplishment. We are 
told by his biographer, that “‘the moment he felt the necessity of 
overcoming a difficulty, it mattered very little to him whether the 
task were of an entertaining or repulsive description, it was sure of 
being accomplished, and in spite of the nature, volatility, perhaps 
indolence of his character, no temporary sacrifice appeared foo 
great, no study too severe, that could enable him to attain the 
object of his pursuit.” ’ 

Henry Salt was a constant friend; more than this, he was a 
devoted. lover ; his’ tender affections forming a strong and con- 
trolling portion of his nature. But the object of his first tender 
attachment, whom he romantically remembered, was taken hence ; 
and when many years afterwards he entered into the married state, 
it is understood that his choice was in some measure influenced by 
the striking likeness of the latter to the former object of his admi- 
ration... This, though it may seem a slight circumstance, goes a 
good way to elucidate his character. | 

VOL. 11. (1834) No. Iv. MM 
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But it is from the public services of Mr. Salt, that we have the 
most irrefragable testimony of his character ; and since it is rather 
the moral which his life and correspondence present, than a con- 
tinuous outline of his literary and antiquarian services that we have 
fixed upon to give, we shall at once take up the second volume, as 
the most fruitful in such matter, and extract pretty largely from his 
delightful journals and letters. This line of proceeding we are led 
to adopt particularly, because the memoir has been very much 
handled by the periodical! press, but still more so, because however 
valuable the discoveries recorded in it may be, more recent investi- 
gations have led us perhaps farther, or more early publications have 
anticipated the light here afforded. 

After passing through a number of adventures, and accomplish- 
ing two journeys into Abyssinia, Mr. Salt was appointed Consul 
General of Egypt, which highly responsible situation he held with 
great honour to himself and service to his country, till the hour of 
his death. But his exertions in the cause of literature and research 
have particularly established his fame. Yet in this field, fine and 
liberal, as it classically lays claim to be, he encountered vexation 
and ingratitude sufficient to sour and quench meaner and weaker 
spirits than distinguished Mr. Salt. ‘The celebrated Belzoni, it 
now clearly appears, has in his work on Egyptian antiquities, done 
great injustice to the character and enterprize of the Consul, in the 
account he gives of the transactions that took place between them, 
respecting these antiquities. Mr. Salt, as we learn in his Plain 
Statement of Facts, found Mr. Belzoni in distressed circumstances 
in Egypt, and, in conjunction with Mr. Burkhardt, employed him in 
bringing down the famed colossal head of the younger Memnon 
from Thebes to Alexandria. At the same time, Mr. Salt, on his 
own account, furnished Mr. Belzoni with money, besides authority, 
which his official situation enabled him to procure, to excavate and 
buy antiquities. But Mr. Belzoni, when he published his work, 
says in it, “ Being a native of that part of Italy which had lately 
come under the Austrian dominions, I might have applied to the 
Austrian Consul to obtain a firman from the Pasha, but as I enjoyed 
British protection, I applied to the British Consul.” Now, as Mr. 
Salt says, these few lines contain a fair specimen of Mr. Belzoni’s 
general candour. 


“In the first place, Mr. Belzoni knows that he studiously avoided let- 
ting it be known in Egypt that he was from the new Austrian dominions, 
and that he invariably represented himself to be a‘ Roman.’ The me- 
morandum in the consular office, left by my predecessor, Colonel Misset, 
is as follows: ‘ Mr. Belzoni came to Egypt with a British passport, and, 
having no natural protector (being a subject of the Pope), was in conse- 
quence admitted to the privileges of a British protégé.’ 

“ Secondly, he: knows that had he been under his legitimate protec- 
tion, the Austrian consul would not have procured him a firmaun to ex- 
cavate, but merely a common passport to visit the antiquities, &c. from 
the Pasha, as firmauns to excavate were extremely difficult to procure, 
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and then given only to consuls, the idea being altogether new, and hav- 
ing excited, as Mr. Belzoni’s work shows, considerable jealousy among 
the Turks. And, thirdly, he knows that he did not, through me, obtain 
any firman to work on his own account, nor did he think of even ask- 
ing for it, as he knows it would have been refused. Mr. Belzoni says in 
his work, ‘it has been erroneously stated that I was regularly employed 
by Mr. Salt, &c. I positively deny that I was ever engaged by him in 
any shape whatever.’ , 

“The following extracts from his own letters will at least prove that 
he considered himself as commissioned by me and as acting under my 
orders—and, as he confesses that all expenses were paid by me, this ap- 
pears to me to amount to nearly the same conclusion :— | 

“ T still, however, did all I could to serve him, and, as the last act of 
friendship, paid for him all the expenses of his lawsuit about the Carnak 
business in Alexandria. Of what, then, has he to complain? He was 
engaged by me for ten months in an arduous but certainly not a danger- 
ous undertaking, for which he’ received five hundred pounds, and ob- 
tained other advantages worth as much more ; he was treated by me with 
as uniform kindness as my own secretary, and received, after he left my 
employ, every possible assistance in his pursuits. I have uniformly done 
justice to his talents and to his discoveries, and, as my friends in England 
well know, have purposely abstained from publication, with a view to 
leave him that advantage. In fine, I found him in difficulty and almost 
in despair, and afforded him the means of distmguishing himself; through 
me, his situation in life was entirely changed, and he has become, on ac- 
count of his discoveries, the uvbject of public admiration. His book will 
speak his gratitude. 

“ With respect to that part of my collection made by Mr. Belzoni 
(which, highly as I value it, I cannot either estimate ‘ at twenty thou- 
sand pounds,’ or as superior to that of M. Drovetti, which he has dis- 
posed of for upwards of that sum), I can only state that it is now in the 
British Museum, but that he, Mr. Belzoni, ‘ succeeded in putting it there,’ 
as he is modestly pleased to siy, ‘though not in the same manner which 
he thought they were to be entered into that place at first,’ is certainly 
incorrect, as he had no.more to do with the disposition of my collection 
than, to use one of his owr phrases, ‘ the governor of Siberia,’ as I think 
this statement will pretty clearly prove. 
pp. 4, 5—24—26. “ Henry Sat.” 


All this is fully borne out by the numerous extracts from letters, 
written concerning the transactions, and by the copy of a mutual 
agreement between them, which had become necessary on account 
of the temper that began to be evinced by Mr. Belzoni, during the 
course of his exertions, and also on account of his necessities, which 
alone, it is to be presumed, could have induced him to admit such a 
tangible evidence of the truth. , 

Nevertheless, Mr. Salt gives the highest praise to Mr. Belzoni, 
for his exertions and success. Respecting the removal of the Mem- 


non head, we have the following strong terms of admiration. 


“ ¢ He has the singular merit,’ observes Mr. Salt, ‘ of having removed 
from Thebes to Alexander this celebrated piece of sculpture, to accom- 
MM2 
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plish which it was necessary, after dragging it down upwards of a mile 
to. the water-side, tu place it.on board a small boat, to remove it thence to 
another djerm at Rosetta, and afterwards to land and lodge it in a maga- 
zine at- Alexandria; all of which was most surprisingly effected with the 
assistance solely of the native peasantry, and such simple machinery as 
Mr. Belzoni was able to get made under his own directions at Cairo. In 
fact, his great talents and uncommon genius for mechanics have enabled 
him; with singular success, both at Thebes and other places, to discover 
objects of the rarest value in antiquity that had long baffled the researches 
of the learned, and with trifling means to remove colossal fragments, 
which appear, by their own declaration, to have defied the efforts of the 
able engineers which accompanied the French army.’ ”—pp. 32, 33. 


But 1t was under Mr. Salt’s auspices and with his assistance, that 
Mr. Belzoni proceeded in many of his discoveries. 


“ At the end of February, 1817, after Mr. Belzoni had safely deposited 
the head of Memnon at Alexandria, he and Mr. Beechey Jeft Cairo on 
their second expedition to Ipsambul. They had previously received in- 
structions from Mr. Salt to complete the opening of the temple at that 
place, and were generally requested to lose no opportunity of excavating 
and searching for antiquities in those situations which appeared most 
likely to hold forth the promise of an abundant supply of such articles. 
The extraordinary success which attended the great and well-directed 
exertions of Mr. Belzoni, during the ten months in which he remained 
in the employ of Mr. Salt, is perhaps without a parallel ; he succeeded in 
completely uncovering the front of the temple at Ipsambul, opened six 
new tombs in the valley of Biban El Moluck, found in one of them the 
celebrated alabaster sarcophagus, and, at Thebes, discovered a colossal 
head of Orus, of fine granite, in good preservation, and of the finest 
workmanship, &c. These discoveries afforded Mr. Salt the highest grati- 
cation; and it is pleasing to observe the strong terms of admiration in 
which he expresses himself, in his communication with England, not only 
in relation to the antiquities themselves, but also as respects the singular 
merit of Mr. Belzoni’s exertions in obtaining them.”—pp. 36, 37. 


The following letter written about the same period to the bio- 
grapher’s eldest sister, whom he used playfully to style his niece, 
gives, besides a view of his antiquarian enthusiasm, a very delight- 
ful picture of the man. He was still a batchelor; for after his 
marriage he never spoke of his forlorn state. 


“ Cairo, Se t. 18th, 1817. 
“ My pear Miece, 

“You cannot conceive the heartfelt pleasure which your kind letter 
gave me. I have been vexed by the silence of your two lazy brothers, 
though I love them too much to let it alter my opinion of them. I very 
often think of your family circle, where, you may depend upon it, as 
much real happiness and comfort is found as exists anywhere in ‘his 
world. _ You have all little knobs to get over, and particularly yours:If ; 
but, if you would think more of the present, and this is all that is worth 
thinking about, you would find ample reason to be content You see I 
have not forgotten my old habit of preaching. Julia’s marrige gave me 
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great satisfaction, and] should be delighted above all things to see the 
very tile Julia: I can fancy it to be a round, plump little animal, al- 
most as pretty as mamma. 

‘“‘ How do you go on, my dear friend ?—pray take pity on. my forlorn 
state, and let me hear every thing respecting you; depend upon it there 
is no one in the world more interested about your welfare. Iam de. 
lighted to hear from various quarters that, amid the general distress, 
John goes on thriving: Tom, I fancy, I see walking with a bundle of 
papers under his arm, meditating on cases of high import, which, I sup- 
pose, so much occupy him, that he has not a moment to spare for a 
banished man. * * * . For myself—and you will, perhaps, expect to 
hear something about me—I am much as usual, not grumbling and 
growling like our friend * * * ¥, but buoyantly swimming along the 
stream of life, smiling at the vanity of all human affairs, yet glad to min- 
gle occasionally in the giddy crowd. 


““ My time, however, is chiefly occupied with antiques, Egyptian gods 
and goddesses and demi-gods, whose pedigrees I can trace from the most 
remote periods, and in poring over coins which bear the semblance of no- 
thing human or divine. Yet, laugh as we may at this pursuit, there is 
still great gratification in becoming acquainted with all the little cireum- 
stances of ancient times; and this knowledge is only to be acquired by 
ransacking tombs, poring over old inscriptions, and learning to decypher 
monograms, in which I assure you I am become very expert. But, jest- 
ing apart, I beg you will tell John that I have been very successful in 
statue-hunting, and that I have in my possession some specimens of 
Egyptian art that will, some day or other, astonish him. Many dis- 
coveries, indeed, of interest have lately been made in Egypt ; a certain 
Monsieur Caglio has found the old emerald-mines in the neighbourhood 
of Cosseir, and traced the ancient Roman, or rather Greek road, from the 
Nile to Berenice, by the side of which he has found temples beautifully 
adorned, and other matters of interest. 

“JT have myself been engaged, as far as money goes, in making re- 
searches at the Pyramids, in conjunction with a Captain Caviglia, who 
discovered a new chamber and long passage in the great pyramid, and 
who laid bare the fore-paws of the Sphinx, in which he found a small 
temple, covered with hieroglyphics and figures, and numerous inscrip- 
tions, placed by the Roman emperors in token of their homage. Of these 
I have made sketches, which, with a memoir on the subject, will be soon 
forwarded to England. I have also opened by deputy a large temple in 
Ipsambu], in Nubia, where several chambers were found with walls 
covered with sculpture, of which the particulars will be shortly forwarded 
home.” —pp. 41—43. 


We give an extract from one of Mr. Salt’s letters to the Earl 
Mountmorris. He was enabled to be lavish in his enterprises ; for 
independent of about four thousand pounds sterling, which he pos- 
sessed on leaving England to undertake the consulship, his father 
had since left him five thousand. 

“ [ have the pleasure to announce to you that, under my auspices, a 
brilliant discovery has been made of a new king’s tomb, exquisitely 
painted, and with the colours as fresh as on the day it was completed ; it 
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throws every thing else, as far as colour goes, into the back-ground. 
The most minute attention and painful labour are not equal to give a 
faithful idea of the fascinating effects of these designs. The scale of 
colour on which they are painted is that of using pure vermilion, ochres, 
and indigo; and yet they are not gaudy, owing to the judicious balance 
of the colours, and the artful management of the blacks. It is plain that 
they worked on a regular system, which had for its basis, as Mr. West 
would say, the colours of the rainbow, as there is not an ornament, 
throughout the dresses of the figures, where the red, yellow, and blue, 
are not alternately mingled, which produces an harmony that is really in 
some of the designs delicious. I have already completed five designs, 
and Mr. Beechey three, upon the scales of a third, fourth, and fifth, as 
best suited to the size of the figures ; and I assure you they begin to make 
ashow. My memoir and sketches of the Pyramids and Sphinx is kept 
back to be sent home by Mr. Bankes, whom I expect here in about a 
fortnight, he having determined on a second visit to Egypt, partly on ac- 
count of our new discoveries.’’—pp. 51, 52. 


We shall now pass on to another order of matter, not less inter- 
esting than the precedivg. In 1819 Mr. Salt had a severe attack 
of ophthalmia, and the first use he appears to have made of the 
recovery of his sight, was to direct his attention to a young lady, 
whom he had accidentally met with during his stay at Alexandria. 
The expected event was thus announced toa Mr. Pearce, who in his 
absence, was acting as a major domo, in the consular establish- 
ment. 

* Alexandria, Sept. 19, 1819. 
‘“ My pear PEARCE, 

“ You will not be a little surprised, I dare say, to hear that I am on the 
point of being married to a young and very amiable lady: the ceremony 
is likely to take place in about ten days, after which I shall probably re- 
main another fortnight previously to my returning to Cairo. I hope you 
will be good enough to do all you can with respect to having the house, 
and especially the garden, in order. Many alterations will be wanting 
on my arrival; but I hope to arrange every thing comfortably without 
much change.” —pp. 146, 147. 


The lady was only about sixteen years of age, very pretty and 
amiable, and she made a most devoted wife. She was daughter of 
a Mr. Pensa, a respectable merchant of Leghorn. The courtship 
was hasty, but taking all things into consideration, the biographer 
thinks was only injudicious in one point of view—-the melancholy 
and evidently declining state of Mr. Salt’s health. He was at this 
time thirty-eight years of age, but an insidious disease was severely 
preying upon a frame that in other respects appeared built for 
longevity. On the very day of his wedding he was again laid up, 
with a second attack of it within one year, and brought to the verge 
of the grave. A short gleam of happiness succeeded this heavy . 
affliction. But short indeed were their unalloyed periods. Be- 
sides another severe illness which reduced him to a mere skeleton, 
My. Pearce, for whom he entertained a singularly warm affection, 
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died at Alexandria, on the 10th of May, 1820, just as Mr. Salt 
arrived to receive his dying farewell. 


“ On my arrival at Alexandria, on the 10th of August, I learned from 
Mr. Lee, the British consul, that an Englishman named Pearce, of some 
celebrity as a resident for many years in Abyssinia, was dangerously ill, 
and it was proposed that we should visit him in company with Sig. Ver- 
noni, his medical attendant, and consult on the best means of affording re- 
lief to our unfortunate countryman. We accordingly proceeded to his 
residence, a commodious garden-house belonging to the consul, where I 
found Mr. Pearce labouring under symptoms of a severe bilious fever, 
which Sig. Vernoni informed me had attacked him fifteen days. before, 
and had now reduced him to a state of exhaustion that almost precluded 
any hope of recovery. * * In addition to his other fatal symptoms, I 
learned from Sig. Vernoni that delirium had supervened for the last three 
nights. His mind was collected at the time of our visit, and he readily 
consented to observe such directions as might be given; but his attention 
appeared to be wholly occupied by extreme anxiety to see his old friend 
Mr. Salt, whose arrival from Cairo was then hourly expected, and oc- 
curred the same afternoon. On repeating our visit the following day, 
we found our unfortunate patient still farther reduced, and an aggrava- 
tion of all the symptoms; the pulse increased in frequency, and debility, 
restlessness, and mental wandering combined to indicate the approaching 


crisis, which terminated his sufferings early the next morning.’’—pp. 
159, 160. | 


In the course of the same year, Mr. Salt was very anxious to 
visit England, and obtained leave from government. But some 
unexpected public duties coming upon him about the same time, 
his fidelity in office, which was remarkable, withheld him from taking 
advantage of the offer, at the time, and he never visited his native 
land. His biographer says, that he carried to almost a chivalrous 
extent his devotion to his official duty, and that it is certain, his 
strong and lofty feelings upon the point hastened the termination of 
his useful and honourable career. The sort and extent of his 
occupations may in some measure be judged of from the following 
extract of a letter to Miss Halls. 


«“ You must know, that the office of Consul in Turkey is very different 
from what it is in Europe ; for every stranger, in civilized countries, 
being subject to the laws of the state he lives under, the Consul has 
nothing to do but to sign passports, regulate ships’ papers, and use his 
interference with the local government in cases where the terms of the 
treaty are not complied with; while, on the contrary, in these barbarous 
regions the Consuls are a sort of Kings. Every Consulate here is a little 
government, and all those residing in the country are considered to be 
under its exclusive protection. Once in a way, indeed, the Pasha does 
presume, on any enormous crime being committed, as killing one of his 
officers, or such like offence, to cut off an European’s head; but other- 
wise, he leaves every thing that concerns our subjects (for so they are 
always called) to our wiser jurisdiction; so that we have to try causes 
for murder, assault, and robbery; and to decide between contending 
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parties, where hundreds of thousands of piastres (a piastre is about four- 
pence halfpenny in value) are concerned. 

“¢T have, at Cairo, about three hundred of said subjects, Maltese, 
Tonians, &c. &c. and there are about as many more at Alexandria, who 
principally are under the rule of the Consul, Mr. Lee, but who have a 
right of appeal to my superior ‘worship’ (as Dr. Richardson, in his Tra- 
vels, calls me at Cairo). It is a strange system, and one that was certainly 
never in the contemplation of the government at home, so that no regu- 
lations nor proper rules for our guidance have ever been laid down. We 
do our best, sometimes proceding as far as imprisonment, fining and whip- 
ping; but you may be sure we never, however hardened the criminal, or 
however terrible the offence, proceed to the extremity of hanging. 
What is chiefly to be regretted is, that even in atrocious cases, as murder, 
&c. there is no provision for punishing the offender, as an indictment 
will not lie in England for crimes committed in Turkey, it never havin 
come into contemplation that the government of any country would yield 
so far as to give up all right over the persons of strangers residing in 
its territory. You may imagine, under such circumstances, that my life 
is not one of idleness; the little time I have to spare besides, is spent in 
poring over Greek manuscripts, and in the study of Egyptian antiquities, 
im which, as you know the sort of burrowing faculty I possess, like that 

of a mole under ground, you will not be surprised at my having made 
' considerable progress.’ * * * 
. “Qne of the most painful subjects of regret that my situation entails 
upon me, is the little prospect I have of ever joining our old circle; yet 
for a short time at least, 1 do not despair of accomplishing it. The 
unsettled state of affairs in Turkey prevented my taking advantage of the 
year’s absence accorded me, so that I still have it in reserve, and you may 
be sure, when once out of Egypt, I shall not return to it without passing 
at least a month in London; and Brighton, in case of your being there, 
shall not certainly be forgotten, 
_ “ My marriage, you will be glad to hear, has been productive of much 
happiness to me; my wife is very amiable, and strives, by every means in 
her power, to contribute to our domestic felicity ; while our little child is, 
for her age, an angel, full of spirit and intelligence, and promising to be 
as beautiful as her mother; she is just sixteen months old (on the Ist of 
October), is named Henrietta Georgina, has had the vaceine, measles, 
and has no less than sixteen teeth, which 1 is a‘ great matter’ for a child 
to have got over at so early an age.” —pp. 194—196. 


‘Mr. Salt and his friends were not sanguine as regarded the length 
of his days. It appears that he anticipated the event was not 
distant when he should have to leave his beloved wife, even after 
his illness which immediately succeeded his marriage. Little did 


he suppose that he was to surviveher. The following letter is dated 
June 16, 1824. His marriage was in 1819. 


“ Alexandria, June 16th, 1824. 
‘“ My pEAR SISTER, 


“ You will probably have heard, before the receipt of this, from B. 
Richards, the sad blow with which it has pleased God to afflict me. - My 
beloved wife, after bringing forth a little girl, and being perfectly well 
the first day, was seized with a puerperal fever on the third,-and died on 
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the fifth; this happened on the morning of Good Friday, and has left me 
in a state of misery and desolation. The dear child, too, is since dead ; 
and I have now only my beloved child Georgiana, three years old, to 
console me. I was before unwell, and have since been very ill, and still 
continue far from well, being much reduced, and scarcely capable of 
walking for ten minutes together. 

“ ‘There were circumstances that attended the death of my dear wife 
which rendered it doubly a source of affliction, “The lying-in happened 
dyring the time of the plague, (of which from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty died daily), and the medical man who attended her (this 
was at Cairo) was called away, a few hours after her delivery, by Ais 
wife being seized with the plague ; so that my wife was left without her 
usual medical aid, it being utterly impossible, with the plague in his 
house, that we could permit him to return. Another surgeon came, 
but was frightened, thinking we might also be infected, and so mistook 
the complaint my wife was attacked with for a gastric fever, and his 
medicines of course hastened the catastrophe. The child also was put to 
a nurse from necessity, and her child died of the plague, which occasioned 
the removal of my little one to another. This second nurse had no milk, 
and it was forced to be given to a third: all these changes brought on 
its death. 

‘* The surgeon who first attended my wife died himself about twenty 
days after the plague, and all his family, except the wife who was first 
attacked. Such are the horrible effects and ravages of this dreadful 
malady! I was soon afterwards, at great risk, brought down by another 
surgeon, who came to attend me, to Alexandria. where I am still 
remaining. J am now going to send away my child Georgiana, with her 
grandmother, whose affliction you may easily conceive, to Leghorn, 
where her other daugiitér resides, and I hope myself to be able to leave 
this for Europe towards September. 

“It is impossible that any one could die with more piety and resig- 
nation to the will of God than my lost angel. Her last words were to 
the doctor, who begged her to take comfort, for that she would soon 
recover— No, I know I shall die; but sinner as I am, I trust that God 
will in his mercy take me to himself!’ This was after recommending 
dear Georgiana and her mother to my protection. She was, I assure you, 
one.of the most perfect beings I ever knew, her whole happiness being. 
placed in her husband, mother, and child. She had long before her 
death a presentiment that she should die young, saying to me frequently, 
‘ When I am gone, who will take all this care of you?’ And when I have 
answered that she would, I trusted, live long after me, she has replied, 
‘No; I know that I shall die young,’ But we must submit to the will 
of God, since he does, no doubt, all for the best. Remember me to all 
friends, and believe me to be, my dear Sister, 

Yours, &c. H.S. 
“ P.S. Kind love to Mr. Morgan, who will, I am sure, feel for me as 


— as yourself, who know how these things weigh me down.”—pp. 
227—229. 


He continued, notwithstanding this sore bereavement,. to execute 


his official duties zealously, and still to take a strong interest in 
VoL. 1. (1834) No, Iv. N N 
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the curiosities of antiquity, nothing could extinguish any of his 
passionate attachments, as may be learnt from all his delightful 
letters. We give part of one dated about twelvemonths after the 
death of his wife, whichis addressed to Miss Morgan. His sister’s 
husband was Morgan. 


“ How often doI long to be among my friends at Lichfield once more, 
even for a short time, and to see the beutiful spires and to wander 
about the green fields which I hold so exactly in my memory. I hope the 
great elm in Mr. Levett’s field is still standing, and the willow going to 
Stow. Your assurance that the old pear and apple trees and mountain- 
ash are living, gave me great delight. So you have been great travellers 
—my sister gadding about, without her husband too; I see she is like 
myself, and takes a pleasure in observing the beauties of nature: believe 
me, after all I have seen, there is nothing in the world that affords such 
pure and unalloyed delight. I am truly glad to find that you still re- 
main with my sister, and that you continue so attached to her. It will 
add much to my pleasure, when I visit Lichfield, to renew our acquaint- 
ance, if you still remain what my memory pictures you to have been as | 
my ‘ dittte girl. But you must all expect to find me strangely altered— 
quite the old gentleman of forty-five, with a serious face, grey hairs, and 
an increasing corporation, my health, for some months back, having been 
better than it has been for years: besides this, you will find me afraid of 
the cold, very regular and old-bachelor like in my habits, and fond of hav- 
ing every thing comfortable about me In my heart and feelings, how- 
ever, I hope you will find me unchany;ed, still as fond of the simplest 
pleasures as ever, and placing all my huppiness in domestic comfort. At 
present I am residing in a gentleman’s family of the name of Thurburn, 
as I have no home in Alexandria, and there is nobody to attend to this 
Consulate but myself. 

“It will be a great pleasure to hear from you as cften as you will be 
kind enough to indulge me, and pray let me know whether you are tall 
or short, thin or plump, red-cheeked or pale ; your disposition it will be 
useless to describe, since I recollect it always to have been one of the best 
in the world, and in this respect we seldom change. Kind love to my 
sister and Mr. Morgan, and remembrance to all my friends, and believe 
me, my dear ‘ /ittle girl,’ 
pp. 248—250. “ Yours very affectionately, H. 8.” 

We intended to have entered upon another branch of annoyance 
and distress to Mr. Salt, which would make every Englishman 
blush. We mean the shabby manner in which the trustees of the 
British Museum treated him. It has been too much the prevailing 
notion, that Mr. Belzoni was the only party aggrieved in the course 
of the proceedings we allude to. But a perusal of this memoir 
will set the matter in a very different light; and the transactions 
respecting the Egyptian antiquities, as given in the Appendix, are 
amongst the: most vexatious that any one can conceive, not merely 
as regards Mr. Salt’s pecuniary rights, but his high and generous 
feelings. Who could credit without such testimony as is there 
given, that private individuals, nay that foreign countries could 
alone be found, to remunerate him for some of the most valuable 
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remains ever brought from ancient parts? Above all is it to be 
believed, that after Mr. Burckhardt and he jointly presented the 

Yolossal head of Memnon to the British Museum, the princely gift 
literally remained without any official acknowledgment? Yet it was 
so; we can the less wonder then, at the heartless and paltry conduct. 
which, as a body, the trustees afterwards exhibited towards the 
high-minded and excellent enthusiast, who at great risk, discomfort, 
and outlay strove to enrich his country. 

But the period of this kind hearted man’s dissolution was draw- 
ing near a close. The magnitude of his public business, the 
vexation and afflictions he encountered, were speedily doing their 
work on his shattered and exhausted constitution. e following 
is a letter which reached England soon after his decease. 


“ Leghorn, Dec. 14, 1827. 
“My Dear Sir, 

“ You will probably already have heard the melancholy intelligence 
which I communicate to you. Heaven has doomed us both to suffer a 
dreadful loss. You have been deprived of a friend, and I ofan affection- 
ate relative. Our much-loved and excellent Salt breathed his last on the 
30th of October, at a village near Alexandria. Figure to yourself my 
consternation and my grief in having to make so sad a communication 
to his poor daughter Georgiana, now an orphan. Great as were the marks 
I have received from the deceased, of his sincere friendship for me, I 
assure you that I should now be more happy if I had never known him— 
I should not then suffer what 1 now suffer—no time will ever make me 
forget his loss. Good society has lost a most valuable member, a true 
example of moral excellence ; in learning equal to the best informed, and 
ever alive to the misfortunes of others. Your government also has sus- 
tained an equal loss. His habitual conduct in Egypt, and the esteem and 
veneration he enjoyed from the Pasha downwards, sufficiently prove it.” 
—pp. 279, 280. 

“Yours, &c. Pietro Santon.” 


Mr. Salt died on the 20th of October, 1827. We quote the last 
paragraph of the work before us, which we have penned with great 
satisfaction, we would almost declare with much profit ; for it has 
touched our feelings deeply. 


«“ Mr Salt was in stature about six feet high, well propcrtioned, and 
with somewhat of dignity in his manners and general deportment. His 
countenance was manly and open, and its habitual expression remarkably 
pleasing and intelligent, though at times it could assume an aspect of 
great sternness and determination. It formed, indeed, the complete 
index to a mind which overflowed with goodwill and charity to his fellow- 
creatures, and was equally distinguished by firmriess and placability. 
His untimely loss will long be deplored by his relatives and friends, and, 
one among the latter at least survives, whose chequered passage through 
life is often cheered by the fond, but humble hope, that he may be 
permitted hereafter to rejoin him in a happier and more perfect state of 
existence.” —p. 294. 
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Art. XII.—African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. London: Moxon, 
: 1834. 


Soutuern Africa has many claims toour regards ; it has been pointed 
out as an advantageous situation for large colonies of our country- 
men ; several missionary establishments have been formed on its 
coast ; and an intercourse has thus been systematically commenced 
with the natives, which no doubt must produce important conse- 
quences. ‘The character also of the people gives them a right to 
our attention; though savages, they exhibit in their conduct and 
disposition towards strangers, many parts of an hospitable and kind 
nature, and capacity capable of considerable improvement. We 
have heard anecdotes of their kindliness of temper, their affection 
and fidelity, which afford the strongest evidence of their openness 
to all those humanizing impressions among which the germ of 
civilization is most easily and securely cultivated—these circum- 
stances and many others of a similar kind, with which most of 
our readers are probably acquainted, make an eloquent appeal in 
favour of Southern Africa and its native inhabitants, which Mr. 
Pringle’s Book, bemg light, lovely, picturesque, and sensible, is 
very well calculated to strengthen. 


Mr. Pringle left his country it seems, in the hope of establishing 
in rural independence the different branches of his father’s family 
which misfortune had separated. The party formed part of a body 
of five thousand, who proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope. After 
a long and weary sea voyage, the emigrants landed at Algoa Bay. 
Their landing is thus related by our author. 


“ The disembarkation of the emigrants from the other transports 
was proceeding with alacrity. Party after party were conveyed safely 
and rapidly through the breakers by the surf boats (managed by seaman 
from the sloop of war), and then bore ashore ‘ highand dry’ on the 
shoulders of fatigue parties of the military. The beach was all alive with 
bustle and confusion, and the boisterous hilarity of people who felt their 
feet on firm ground for the first time after a wearisome voyage. Bands 
of men and women were walking up and down, conversing and laughing ; 
their children gamboling around them, and raising ever and anon their 
shrill voices in exclamations of pleasure and surprise, as some novel 
object excited their attention. Other groups were watching their lug- 
gage, as it was carried from the boats and piled in heaps upon the sand; 
or were helping to load the waggons appointed to convey it to the settlers’ 
camp. Bargemen and soldiers were shouting to each other across the 
surf. Tall Dutch-African boors, with broad-brimmed white hats, and 
huge tobacco pipes in their mouths, were bawling in Colonial Dutch. 
Whips were smacking, bullocks bellowing, waggons creaking; and the 
half-naked Hottentots, who led the long teams of draught oxen, were 
running, and hallooing, and waving their long lank swarthy arms in front 
of their horned followers, like so many mad dervishes. 

Leaving the landing-place, we passed some sand-hills covered with 
beautiful shrubs, such as are found among the rare exotics of our Euro- 
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pean green-houses; and aloes and other strange plants were scattered 
about, and trodden under foot as carelessly as thistles and burdock in an 
English barnyard. As we proceeded, I observed the large depéts of 
stores and implements provided for the emigrants,—some of them but 
imperfectly protected from the weather by coverings of canvass or tar- 
paulins, and fenced in from intruders by chevausr de frise of ploughs 
and harrows, ramparts of packing cases and grindstones, and bastions of 
frying-pans and camp-kettles. They were secure enough from depre- 
dation under the protection of sentinels; but I regretted to perceive that 
quantities of the smaller articles of iron-ware were going rapidly to des- 
truction, for want of sufficient shelter from the moist seaair. * * 

« T then strolled along the beach to survey more closely the camp of 
the settlers, which had looked so picturesque from the sea. On my way 
I passed two or three pavilion-tents pitched apart among the evergreen 
bushes which were scattered between the sand-hills and the heights behind. 
These were the encampments of some of the higher class of settlers, and 
evinced the taste of the occupants by the pleasant situations in which 
they were placed, and by the neatness and order of everything about 
them. Ladies and gentlemen, elegantly dressed, were seated in some of 
them with books in their hands ; others were rambling among the shrub- 
bery and over the little eminences, looking down upon the bustlin 
beach and bay. One or two handsome carriages were standing in the 
open air, exhibiting some tokens of aristocratic rank or pretension in the 
proprietors. It was obvious that several of these families had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy the luxurious accomodations of refined society in England. 
How far they had acted wisely in embarking their property and the hap- 
piness of their families in an enterprise like the present, and in leadin 
their respective bands of adventurers to colonise the wilds of Southern 
Africa, were questions yet to be determined.” 


The author’s account of his approach to a Hottentot village, 
which, if his description of it is not exaggerated, must be a very 
pleasant place, not certainly below many that are to be found in the 
united kingdom. 


‘“ T came in sight of the village just as the sun was setting. The sha- 
dows of the barren hills which rise above it to the westward were falling 
quietly over the plain. The smoke of the fires just lighted to cook the 
evening meal of the home-coming herdsmen, was curling calmly in the 
serene evening air. The bleating of flocks returning to the-fold, the 
lowing of the kine to meet their young, and other pleasant rural sounds, 
recalling to my recollection all the pastoral associations of a Scottish 
glen, gave a very agreeable effect to my first view of this missionary 
village. When I entered the place, however, all associations connected 
with the rural scenery of Europe were at once dispelled. The groups of 
woolly- haired, swarthy-complexioned natives, many of them still dressed 
in the old sheep-skin mantle or kaross; the swarms of naked or half- 
naked children ; the wig-wam hovels of mud or reeds; the queer-shaped, 
low, thatched church, erected by old Vanderkemp; the long-legged, 
large- horned cattle ; the broad-tailed African sheep, with hair instead of 
wool; the strange words of the evening salutation (qoeden avond— good 
evening’), courteously given, as | passed, by old and young ; the uncouth 
clucking sounds of the Hottentot language, spoken by some of them to 
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each other; these, and a hundred other traits of wild and foreign charac- 
ter, made me feel that I was indeed far from the glens of Cheviot, or the 


pastoral groups of a Scottish hamlet—that I was at length in the Land 
of the Hottentot.” 


The location of our emigrants was fixed on Bavian’s River, a 
distance of one hundred and seventy miles from Algoa Bay, to 
which they proceeded in waggons. Their encampment during the 
first night of their journey, is: described in the following passage. 


“ Our encampment this night was to our yet unexperienced eyes rather 
a singular scene. Some families pitched their tents and spread their 
mattresses on the dry ground; others more vividly impressed with the 
terror of snakes, scorpions, tarantulas, and other noxious creatures of the 
African clime, of which they had heard or read, resolved to sleep «s they 
had travelled—above their baggage in the waggons. Meanwhile our 
native attendants adopted, due precautions to avert surprise from the 
more formidable denizens of the forest. Elephants and lions had for- 
merly been numerous in this part of the country, and were still occa- 
sionally, though more rarely met with. Twoor three large fires were there- 
fore kindled to scare away such visitors: and the oxen, for greater 
security, were fastened by their horns to the wheels of the waggons. 
The boors unslung their huge guns (or roers, as they called them) from the 
tilts of the waggons, and placed them against a magnificent evergreen 
bush, in whose shelter, with a fire at their feet, they had fixed their place 
of repose. Here, untying each his leathern scrip, they produced their 
provisions for supper, consisting chiefly of dried bullock’s flesh, which 
they seasoned with a moderate sopie, or dram, of colonial brandewyn, 
from a hugh horn slung by each man in his waggon beside his powder 
flask. The slave man and Hottentots, congregated apart round one of 
the watch-fires, made their frugal meal without the brandy, but with 
much more merriment than their phlegmatic masters. In the meanwhile 
our frying-pans and tea-kettles were actively employed; and, by a 
seasonable liberality in the beverage ‘ which cheers but not inebriates,’ 
we ingratiated ourselves not a little with both classes of our escort, espe- 
cially with the coloured caste, who prized ‘ tea-water’ as a rare and 
preciaus luxury. 

“Tt was not a little amusing after supper, (as I satin the front of my 
waggon jotting down in my note-book the day’s memoranda), to contem- 
plate the characteristic groups which our rustic camp exhibited. The 
Butch-African boors, most of them men of almost gigantic size, sat apart 
in their bushy bie/d, in aristocratic exclusiveness, smoking their huge 
pipes with self-satisfied complacency. Some of the graver emigrants were 
seated on the trunk of a decayed tree, conversing in broad Scotch on 
subjects connected with our settlement, and on the comparative merits of 
long and short horned cattle (the horns of the native oxen, by the way, 
are enormous); and the livelier young men and servant lads were 
standing round the Hottentots, observing their merry pranks, or prac- 
tising with them a lesson of mutual tuition in their respective dialects ; 
while the awkward essays at pronunciation on either'side supplied a fund 
of ceaseless entertainment. Conversation appeared to go on with alacrity, 
though neither party understood scarcely a syllable of the other’s lan- 
guage; while a sly rogue of a Bushman sat behind, all the while, 
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mimicking, to the very life, each of us in succession. These groups, 
with all their variety of mien and attitude, character and complexion,— 
now dimly discovered, now distinctly lighted up by the fitful blaze of the 
watch-fires ; the exotic aspects of the clumps of aloes and euphorbias, 
peeping out amidst the surrounding jungle, in the wan light of the 
rising moon, seeming to the excited fancy like bands of Caffer warriors 
crested with plumes, and bristling with assagais ; together with the un- 
couth clucking gibberish of the Hottentots and Bushmen (for there were 
two or three of the latter tribe among our waggon leaders), and their 
loud bursts of wild and eddrich laughter, had altogether a very strange 
and striking effect, and made some of us feel far more impressively than 


= had yet felt, that we were now indeed pilgrims in the wilds of savage 
rica.” 


After a variety of adventures which are pleasantly described, 


Mr. Pringle and his companions arrive at the place of their 
destination. 


“It were tedious to relate the difficulties, perils and adventures, which 
we encountered in our toilsome march, of five days, up the African glen ; 
—to tell of our pioneering labours with the hatchet, the pick-axe, the 
crow-bar, and the sledge-hammer,—and the lashing of the poor oxen, to 
force them on (sometimes twenty or thirty in one team) through such a 
track as no English reader can form any adequate conception of. In the 
upper part of the valley we were occupied two entire days in thus hewing 
our way through a rugged defile, now called Eildon-Cleugh, scarcely 
three miles in extent. At length after extraordinary exertions and hair- 
breadth escapes—the breaking down of two waggons, and the partial 
damage of others, we got through the last poort of the glen, and found 
ourselves on the summit of an elevated ridge, commanding a view of the 
extremity of the valley. ‘And now, mynheer,’ said the Dutch-African 
field-coronet who commanded our escort, ‘ daar leq wwe veld—there lies 
your country.’ Looking in the direction where he pointed, we beheld, 
extending to the northward, a beautiful vale, about six or seven miles in 
length, and varying from one to two in breadth. It appeared like a 
verdant basin, or cul de sac, surrounded on all sides by an amphitheatre 
of steep and sterile mountains, rising in the back-ground into sharp cunei- 
form ridges of very considerable elevation ; their summits being at this 
season covered with snow, and estimated to be from 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The lower declivities were sprinkled over, 
though somewhat scantily, with grassand bushes. But the bottom of the 
valley, through which the infant river meandered, presented a warm, 
pleasant, and secluded aspect ; spreading itself into verdant meadows, 
sheltered and embellished, without being encumbered, with groves of 
mimosa trees, among which we observed in the distance herds of wild 
animals—antelopes and quaggas—pasturing in undisturbed quietude. 

“« ¢Sae that’s the lot o’ our inheritance, then ?’ quoth one of the party, 
a Scottish agriculturist. ‘ Aweel now that we’ve really got till’t, I maun 
say the place looks no sae mickle amiss, fand may suit our purpose no 
that ill, provided thae haughs turn out to be gude deep land for the 
pleugh, and we can but contrive to find a decent road out o’ this queer 
hieland glen into the low lands—like ony other Christian country.’ 

“ Descending into the middle of the valley, we unyoked the waggons, 
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and pitched our tents in a grove of mimosa trees on the margin of the 
river; and the next day our armed escort with the train of shattered 


vehicles set out on their return homeward, leaving us in our wild domain 
to our own courage and resources.” 


We are next favoured with a very spirited account of the insur- 
rection of the frontier. Boors in 1815, to avenge the death of an 
individual named Bezuidenhout, a man of a rude and daring cha- 
racter, who appears, together with his whole family, to have been a 
great favorite among them. Proceeding further in our examination 
of this entertaining volume, we come to an account of the peaceful 
Moravian settlement, at Enon, which the author visited; on his 
route thither, he witnessed a scene which is thus finely sketched :— 


“Pursuing our journey, the mountains before us became more lofty 
and desolate, and the rugged path, tracked out only by quaggas and an- 
telopes, more intricate and difficult. We were forced frequently to 
alight, and to lead our horses, or drive them before us, through the rocky 
defiles, and along the dangerous brink of precipitous declivities. De- 
scending the gorge of a rocky ravine, we then penetrated, as it were, 
through the bowels of the mountain, following the windings of a narrow 
but verdant glen, adorned with occasional clumps of copsewood and forest 
trees, and enlivened by a brawling rivulet. 

“ At length this little stream entered a yet wilder chasm among the 
rocks, where the foot of man or beast might no farther accompany it, 
and we were forced again to ascend the mountain ridge. Here my com- 
panion had told me that an extraordinary prospect awaited us: but all 
my previous conceptions fell infinitely short of the reality. On the left 
a billowy chaos of naked mountains, rocks, precipices, and yawning 
abysses, that looked as if hurled together by some prodigious convulsion 
of nature, appalled and bewildered the imagination. It seemed as if this 
congeries of gigantic crags, or rather the gigantic hills themselves, had 
been tumultuously uptorn and heaped together, in some preadamite con- 
flict of angelic hosts, with all the veins and strata of their deep founda- 
tions disrupted, bent, and twisted in the struggle into a thousand fantas- 
tic shapes; while, over the lower declivities and deep-sunk dells, a dark 
impenetrable forest spread its shaggy skirts, and added to the whole a 
character of still more wild and savage sublimity. 

“ This was the fore-ground of a vast but sombre landscape. Before 
us, and on either hand, extended, as far as the eye could reach, the im- 
mense forest-jungle which stretches from the Zureberg even to the sea- 
cozst at the mouth of the Bushman’s River. Through the bosom of this 
jungle we could distinctly trace the winding course of the Sunday River, 
like the path of some mythological dragon—not from the course of its 
waters, but from the hue of the light-green willow trees (Salaz baby- 
lonica) which grow along its margins. Beyond, far to the south, appeared 
the Indian Ocean, and the shores of Algoa Bay, To the right and west. 
rose the Reitberg mountains, and the fantastic peaks of the Winterhoek. 
Nearer us, but hidden among the lower hills, and surrounded by dense 
furests, lay the Moravian settlement of Enon, which we were in search 
of. It lay far beneath us; for on this side of the Zureberg the low coun- 
try is much inferior in elevation to the plains on the northern side, and 
the front of the mountain is proportionably more imposing.” 
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Mr. Pringle speaks in a manner highly favourable to the mission- 
aries, and considers that, though they have made little progress in 
diffusing a very enlarged idea of Christianity, they have done much 
towards softening’ or removing the most barbarous of the super- 
stitions to which the Kaffers are addicted. One of the worst of 
these is the practice employed to discover and punish witches. The 
principal man among the natives is the rain-maker, a sort of priest, 
who unites to this character that of a prophet and doctor. hen 
rain is wanted, which it often is in these sun-burnt districts, this 
important personage is applied to that he may petition for rain, and 
give tidings of its approach. Should he, however, fail in his pre- 
dictions, after having received large presents from both the chief 
and the people, he declares that some man or woman has been at 
work to destroy his charms, and the unfortunate creature whom he 
names immediately falls a sacrifice to the vengeance of the people. 
Whenever any one is accused of witchcraft, the rain-maker is applied 
to, whatever may be the subject of complaint. After certain cere- 
monies have been performed, the individual accused, who is usually 
some one possessing a large quantity of cattle, is fixed to the earth 
by a thong, which being carried round the ancles and wrists, is 
fastened to stakes driven into the ground for the purpose. But 
these savages have invented the most refined species of torture to 
extort confession. The man being secured as above-mentioned, 
burning stones are placed on different parts of his body, and when 
these are removed, nests of the large black venemous ants are 
broken on the burning wounds. Confession generally follows this 
frightful torture, and the poor wretch is thus either put to death or 
driven from the tribe. It is a great praise due to the missionaries, 
that wherever they are settled these terrible practices are daily be- 
coming less frequent. 

The author, during his residence with the Missionaries, had 
related to him, by his kind and agreeable host, many fearful 
details of Kaffer warfare which appears to be as savagely conducted 
as ever ; but we must pass this over to give our readers an account 
of the herds of elephants which appear to be more numerous in 
those parts than ever will be imagined by one who has not witnessed 
them, as they rove about in immense droves of almost countless 
niimber, destroying every thing in their progress. 


‘“‘ Here the proprietor’s wife complained bittetly of the annoyance that 
she and her family received from the nocturnal visits of the elephants. 
‘They were,’ she said, ‘ too big to wrestle with.” They came out of the 
forest by night, trod down her little corn-field, devoured her crop of 
maize, pulled up her fruit trees, and tossed about, as if in wanton malice, 
articles that they could neither devour nor totally destroy; and only a 
few days previously, her husband, on returning home at a late hour, had 
made a narrow escape from one of these animals, which met him on the 
road and chased him several times round his waggon. She added, how- 
ever, that they were far less dangerous than they had been when she and 
her family first came to reside in this wild though beautiful valley ; and 
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pointing to a rocky mound at a little distance, which rose abruptly from 
the grassy meadows, and overhung a pool of the river, she said that on 
the summit of that rock, not many years since, her husband used to lie 
concealed among the brushwood, and shoot the elephants as they passed 
down the glen, in numerous herds, even at mid-day.” 


And again :— 


“ During the forenoon, we had seen many herds of quaggas, and ante- 
lopes of various kinds, which I need not stop to enumerate; but after 
mid-day, we came upon the recent tracks of a troop of elephants. Their 
huge foot-prints were every where visible ; and in the swampy spots on 
the banks of the river it was evident that some of them had been luxu- 
riously enjoying themselves by rolling their unwieldy bulks in the ooze 
and mud. But it was in the groves and jungles that they had left the 
most striking proofs of their recent presence and peculiar habits. In 
many places paths had been trodden through the midst of dense thorny 
forests, otherwise impenetrable. They appeared to have opened up these 
paths with great judgment, always taking the best and shortest cut to the 
next open savannah, or ford of the river; and in this way their labours 
were of the greatest use to us by pioneering our route through a most 
intricate country, never yet traversed by a wheel-carriage, and great 
part of it, indeed, not easily accessible even on horseback. In such 
places the great bull elephant always marches in the van, bursting through 
the jungle as a bullock would through a field of hops, threading down 
the brushwocd, and breaking off with his proboscis the larger branches 
that obstruct the passage, whilst the females and younger part of the 
herd follow in his wake. 

‘‘ Among the mimosa trees sprinkled over the meadows, or lower bot- 
toms, the traces of their operations were not less apparent. Immense 
numbers of these trecs had been torn out of the ground, and placed in an 
inverted position, in order to enable the animals to browse at their ease 
on their juicy roots, which form a favourite part of their food. I ob- 
served that, in numerous instances, when the trees were of considerable 
size, the elephant had employed‘one of his tusks, exactly as he would use 
a crow bar, thrusting it under the roots to loosen their hold of the earth, 
before he attempted to tear them up with his proboscis. Many of the 
larger mimosas had resisted all their efforts ; and, indeed, it is only after 
heavy rains, when the soil is soft and loose, that they can successfully at- 
tempt this operation. 

*“ While we were admiring these and other indications of the elephant’s 
strength and sagacity, we suddenly found ourselves, on issuing from a 
woody defile, in the midst of a numerous herd of those animals. None of 
them, however, were very close to us; but they were seen scattered in 
groups over the bottom and sides of a valley two or three miles in length; 
some browsing on the succulent spekboom, which clothed the skirts of 
the hills on either side; other at work among the young mimosas and 
evergreens sprinkled over the meadows. As we proceeded cautiously 
onward, some of these groups came more distinctly into view, consisting 
apparently, in many instances, of separate families, the male, the female, 
and the young of different sizes ; and the gigantic magnitude of the chief 
leaders became more and more striking. ‘The calm and stately tran- 
quillity of their deportment, too, was remarkable. Though we were a 
band of about a dozen horsemen, including our Hottentot attendants, 
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they seemed either not to observe, or altogether to eek our march 
down the valley.” 


We cannet follow Mr. Pringle any further in his amusing narra- 
tive, we must now take our leave of this agreeable and eloquent 
traveller. ‘The volume also contains a considerable portion of 
poetry, which we believe has appeared in print before; but as a 
whole we have seldom or ever read a book of Travels more highly 
interesting, or fuller of details calculated to engage the imagination 
than the one now under notice. Mr. Pringle indeed has not taken 
much pains to describe any thing which did not affect him either 
by its romantic grandeur or its beauty, but he was amid scenes 
more calculated to warm the fancy than to set reason to work, and 
his African sketches will, therefore, be read by all who are fond of 
picturesque descriptions with great delight. 





Art. XII1.—]. Phillip Van Artevelde; a Dramatic Romance. By 
Henry Taytor, Esq, 2 vols. 12mo. London: 1834. 


2. Scenes and Hymns of Life with other Poems. By Mrs. Hermans, 
1 vol. 12mo. -Edinburgh: 1834. W. Blackwood. 


3. Poems by William Stanley Roscoe. 1 vol. small 8vo. London: 
William Pickering, 1834. 


4. Lays of the Dead. By Ame.ia Orr, 1 vol. small 8vo. London: 
Longman & Co., 1834. 


IT is easy to trace the progress of other departments of literature, 
and attribute their improvement and decay to certain definite 
causes, but that of poetry defies the calculations of criticism, and 
is like a stream, of which the course is repeatedly dried up. We 
in vain seek for an explication of the difficulties which attend the 
history of poetry, asin that of general science. In this we find the 
arts progressing as national wealth increases. ‘The study of 
politics becoming more diffused as the constitution of the country 
assumes a freer character, and the different departments of natural 
and moral philosophy mutually changing place as the state of the 
community inclines to activity or leisure. But with poetry it is 
different, and to have any chance of success in explaining the 
phenomena of its history, we have recourse to an observance of its 
relation to those parts of the human character which are most inde- 
pendent of temporary circumstances, which, when they change owe 
their modification to the slow and secret influence of feelings purely 
personal, to that portion of our constitution, we mean, composed 
of the passions which, though universal and common to all men, 
have nothing to do with their passions or interests as a community, 
and are therefore never influenced by the causes which agitate 
them in other respects. 

Poetry, as the expression of our innermost sentiments, as a 
manifestation of what is most essential to our being, is necessarily 
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dependent for its production on an author’s possessing these prin- 
ciples in sufficient energy to prompt their expressions, while its 
popularity and its capability of pleasing is, in like manner, de- 
pensent on the readiness, of its readers to sympathize« on such a 

evelopement of sentiment and passion. From this intimate con- 
nexion which it has with human nature itself, it must be some 
o— agent indeed which can really affect the poetry of a nation. 

f there be little in the character of people which favours its pro- 
duction at one period, it is not more favourable circumstances in 
their situation which will make it better at another; if there be that’ 
in their temperament which adapts them to receive pleasure from the 
exhibition of passion or in the indulgence of the imagination, it will 
remain the same through ages, and be no more destroyed by any 
temporary change of condition than the distinct characteristics of 
an individual. 

If then we are asked how it happens that at one time we find 
poetry offering so much to interest us, and at other times giving us 
nothing worthy to be called by that name, we answer that when 
a change takes place in its character, the spirit of the people has 
changed, which only occurs after the most violent convulsions of 
society, which do not merely affect an alteration in community but 
in person, making individuals in the relations of life different to 
what they were before, by giving an unnatural superiority to what 
is public or political over what is human or individual. 

It has been frequently observed, that poetry is generally found to 
decrease in vigour, as the love of criticism, or the exact sciences 
advance. ‘There appears to be no other good reason for this, than 
whatever tends to give it the appearance or natureof an experiment, | 
destroys its force and beauty. That poetry has suffered from the | 
progress of criticism among us, we certainly cannot assert—for there 
is no country which can make any boast of its literature, which pos-' 
sesses so few examples of philosophical criticism—but it is, notwith- 
standing, equally certain, that our poets have to a great extent, 
become experimentalists; that they have forsaken the splendid 
route of fancy, become dubious of their calling, and allowed them- 
selves to listen to a curious and overweening spirit of novelty. 
They have been ready to believe, and the belief has poisoned the | 
pure stream of inspiration, that as philosophers, controversialists, or 
politicians, they might make themselves either more usefully or | 
powerfully heard, than simply as poets. One, therefore, embraces 
a faction ; another takes up some high subject of polemics ; and 
another attempts in verse to unfold a system of pure, or rather sen- 
timental reason. There is scarcely one of the poets of the present 
age in England, who has been contented to rest his chance of being 
honoured by his countrymen, to the sole power of the lyre—to the 
full expression of the genius for which he first obtained respect. 

The grandeur and simplicity, consequently, of the muse have been 

destroyed ; the readers of poetry are taught to look for something 
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different to the splendid creations which it before presented,. and 
which made every poet esteemed as the guardian ofa new paradise, 
or the possessor of a golden clue, whereby he could tread the yet 
unkenned walks of existence. The river of light and beauty, from 
which they watered the arid paths of the world, has been dammed 
up by the rubbish of weak reasoning. The free, trusting, and loving 
spirit of the Muse—her deep and passionate glance into the heart 
of all living things—her spells and charms that laid open the bosom 
of the air, and brought its hidden tenants into sight—the mysteri- 
ous tenderness of her voice, that made men love her most, like the 
graciousness of religion, when they were most sad and solitary, thus 
affording some proof of her divine nature—these, her old and vener- 
able attributes, no longer shine in their pristine excellence above 
the works of the human mind. They have been subjected to the 
humour of the times, and though philosophy and the sciences may 
continue to flourish, when somewhat shorn of their grandeur and 
seriousness, and though poetry itself in the material for its produc- 
tion may be undiminished, the feeling of delight which its name 
inspires can thus no longer exist entire; the public will gradually 
forget its charms, and at length become indifferent to its powers. 

Such has been the case with poetry in this country. That which 
is natural has first been left for what is refined, and then, for what 
is altogether récherché and affected. Its popularity has propor- 
tionably diminished; it has gradually become the study of only a 
few tenacious admirers, and the encouragement to its production 
has consequently been cold and feeble. The rapid and general 
applause which the poet requires in sign of being understood, is no 
longer looked for: he applies himself to modes of composition 
which may obfain him the ear of accomplished readers, and makes 
it of little consequence whether his style, or the truth of his passion 
be the attraction. 

Though some of our best poets therefore are still living, we have 
gradually lost the splendour of our poetical character, and without 
knowing why, both people and authors have been taught to believe, 
that something either in the times, or in the atmosphere, has ren- 
dered England unfavorable to the muse. Let, however, but a poet 
arise, who has no greater wish than to be a poet ; who feels some- 
thing of the ancient enthusiasm for his art, and is content to follow 
the noble impulses of imagination in the grand and solemn, but still 
simple sentiments it awakens ; let but such a poet arise—we ask 
not for one endowed with higher powers than those living possess, 
but with more freedom and juster views of his art—and we shall 
see an instant change in the state of our literature. It will cease 
to be believed that the progress of civility, or even the agitations of 
political changes, tend to destroy the love of poetry. It will be 
plainly understood, that the cause of its decay 1s almost uniformly 


attributable to the false experiments which authors make upon it§ 
character. 
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By their having given way to the fashion, they have endeavoured to 
refine upon the simple and natural graces or excellencies of poetry. 

To begin with the first poem on our list “ Phillip Van Arte- 
velde,” the author presents before us one of those lifting periods 
when, out of individual or party contention, springs some great 
questions of general right, and amid a thousand vague ideas throws 
up those precious truths which are only found in stormy times. 

At the commencement of the drama we find Van Artevelde, a 
man of retired and studious habits, one who delights in angling, 
and retired from all more active scenes whether of business or of 
politics. The desperate state of public affairs causes men’s eyes to 
turn on the inheritor of his father’s name, and it is hoped his 
father’s nature. Phillip pauses, but it is in stern resolve ; he feels 
that his fortunes are before him, and prepares at once to meet and 
to master them. But the action thickens—he becomes captain of 
the White Hoods, saves the city of Ghent from the horrors of a 
plague and famine by a desperate sally, and the first part ends by 
leaving him in all the flush of victory, regent of the city. 

The second part is drawn with darker shades. ‘ The beautiful 
has vanished ” both from Artevelde’s home and heart. The armies 
of France are-in the field against him, and popular discontent is 
active. Events seem no longer moulded to his pleasure. He 
clings with.tenacity to the power he once held cheap—he is desperate 
rather-than resolved—he feels that fate is against him. Portents 
overshadow his troubled pathway, and at last he dies—dies by a 
traitor’s dagger. Having thus faintly sketched this production we 
must endeavour to show how finely it has been ‘wrought out. The 
offer of power to the hero is thus related :— 


“ Occo. There is no game so desperate which wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power ; 
Or love of fame, or merely love of play. 
These men are wise, and then reputed wise, 
And so their great repute of wisdom grows, 
’Till for great wisdom a great price is bid, 
And then their wisdom do they part withal : 
Such men must still be tempted with high stakes,— 
Philip van Artevelde is such a man.” 


The following description of an aspiring spirit is excellent :— 


“ Van Artevelde. 
I never looked that he should live so long: 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seemed to live by miracle: his food 
Was glory, which was poison to his mind, 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such, that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
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Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 

A thousand men more gloriously endowed 

Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few, 

Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


The following reply of Van Artevelde, when told that the stork 
on his roof had forsaken her old dwelling place, gives a perfect 
insight into his mind. 


“ Clara. Old Ursel said the sign proved never false 
In all her time,—and she’s so very old! 

And when she says that Roger wus esteem’d 
The wisest stork in Ghent, and flew away 
But twice before ;—the first time in the night, 
Before my father took that office up 

Which prov’d so fatal in the end; and then 
The second time, the night before he died. 

Art. Sooner or later, something, it is certain, 
Must bring men to their graves. Our every act 
Is death’s forerunner. It is but the date 
That puzzles us to fix. My father lived 
In that ill-omen’d office many a year, 

And men had augur’d he must die at last, 
Without the stork to aid. If this be all 
The wisest of his tribe can prophesy, 

I am as wise as he.” 


His reflection when going to take the command of the popular 
forces is calm philosophy. 


“ Art. To be the chief of honourable men 
Is honour; and if dangerous, yet faith 
Still binds them faster as the danger grows. 
To be the head of villains,—what is that 
But to be mind to an unwholesome body ? 

* * '* * 

These hands are spotless yet— 
Yeu, white as when in infancy they stray’d 
Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 
With that small grasp which mothers love to feel. 
No stain has come upon them since that time— 
They have done nothing violent— 
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Of a calm will untroubled servants they, 
And went about their offices, if here 

I must not say in purity, in peace. 

But he they served,—he is not what he was.” 


We have then a detail of the execution put in force by the Earl 
of Ghent. 


“ And did it seal their pardons, all this blood ? 
Had they the earl’s good love from that time forth ? 
Oh, sirs! look round you, lest ye be deceived ; 
Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue, 
Forgiveness may be written with the pen, 
But think not that the parchment and mouth pardon 
Will e’er eject old hatreds from the heart. 
There’s that betwixt you been which men remember 
Till they forget themselves, till all’s forgot, 
Till the deep sleep falls on them in that bed 
From which no morrow’s mischief knocks them up. 
There’s that betwixt you been, which you yourselves, 
Should ye forget, would then not be yourselves ; 
For must it not:be thought that some base men’s souls 
Have ta’en the seats of yours and turn’d you out, 
If, in the coldness of a craven heart, 
Ye should forgive this bloody-minded man ' 
For all his black and murderous monstrous crimes ? 
Think of your mariners, three hundred men, 
After long absence in the Indian seas, 
Upon their peaceful homeward voyage bound, - 
And now all dangers conquered, as they thought, 
Warping the vessels up their native stream, 
Their wives and children waiting them at home 
In joy, with festal preparation made,— 
Think of these mariners, their eyes torn out, 
Their hands chopped off, turn’d staggering into Ghent 
To meet the blasted eye-sight of their friends! 
And was not this the earl ?” 


The disdain of life as expressed in the following lines well 
becomes the captain of a popular revolution. 


“ Thy life again ! 
Why what a very slave of life art thou! 
Look round about on this once populous town— 
Not one of these innumerable house-tops 
But hides some spectral form of misery, 
Some peevish, pining child and moaning mother ; 
Some aged man that in his dotage scolds, 
Not kmowing why he hungers ; some cold corse 
That lies unstratghtened where the spirit left it. 
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Look round, and answer what thy life can be, 

To tell upon the balance of such scales. 

I too would live—I have a love for life— 

But rather than to live to charge my soul 

With one hour’s lengthening out of woes like these, 
I’d leap this parapet with as free a bound 

As e’er was school-boy’s o’er a garden wall.” 


A terrible but no doubt true description of a family during the 
famine, caused through the siege of the city, is thus introduced :— 


Clara, “I paid a visit first to Ukenheim, 
The man who whilome saved our father’s life, 
When certain Clementists and ribald folk 
Assail’d him at Malines. He came last night, 
And said he knew not if we owed him aught, 
But if we did, a peck of oatmeal now 
Would pay the debt, and save more lives than one. 
I went: it seeny’da wealthy man’s abode:. 
The costly drapery and good house-gear 
Had, in an ordinary time, betokened 
That with the oceupant the world went well. 
By alow couch, curtained with cloth of frieze, 
Sat Ukenheim, a famine-stricken man, 
With either bony fist upon his knees, 
And his long back upright. His eyes were fix’d 
And mov’d not, though some gentle words I spake: 
Until a little urchin of a child, 
That call’d him father, crept to where he sat 
And pluck’d him.by the sleeve, and with its small 
And skinny finger pointed: then he rose, 
And with a low obeisance, and a smile 
That look’d like watery moonlight on his face— 
So weak and pale a smile—he bade me welcome. 
I told him that a lading of wheat-flour 
Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 
His countenance fell, and he had almost wept. 
Art. Poor soul!. and wherefore ? 
Clara. That I soon perceived. 
He pluck’d aside the curtain of the couch, 
And there two children’s bodies lay composed. 
They seem’d like twins of some ten years of age, 
And they had died both so near together 
He searce could say which first: and being dead, 
He put them, for some fanciful affection, 
Eaeh with its arm about the other’s neck, 
So that a fairer sight I had not seen 
Than those two children, with their little faces 
So thin and wan, so calm, and sad, and sweet. 
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I look’d upon them long, and for awhile 
I wish’d myself their sister, and to lie 
With them in death as they did with each other ; 
I thought that there was nothing in the world 
I could have lov’d so much; and then I wept; 
And when he saw I wept, his own tears fell, 
And he was sorely shaken and convulsed, 
Through weakness of his frame and his great grief. 

Art, It was a thousand pities he deferred 
So long to ask our aid. 

Clara. It was indeed. 
But whatso’er had been his former pride, 
He seem’d a humble and heart-broken man. 
He thank’d me much for what I said was sent ; 
But I knew well his thanks were for my tears. 
He look’d again upon the children’s couch, 
And said, low down, they wanted nothing now, 
So, to turn off his eyes, 
I drew the small survivor of the three 
Before him, and he snatched it up, and soon 
Seemed quite forgetful and absorbed,” 


We have now come to the second part of the poem, where com- 
mences the change in Van Artevelde’s fortunes, his friends having 
hinted somewhat at his growing pride, he remarks :— 

“Say they so? 
Well, if it be so it is too late to mend; 
For self amendment is a work of time, 
And business will not wait. Such as I am, 
For better or for worse the world must take me, 
For I must hasten on. Perhaps the state 
And royal splendour I affect, is deemed 
A proof of pride,—yet they that these contemn 
Know little of the springs that move mankind. 
’Tis but a juvenile plilosophy 
That casts such things aside. 
Which, be they in themselves or vile or precious, 
Are means to govern. Or I’m deemed morose, 
Severe, impatient of what hinders me ? 
Yet think what manner of men are these I rule; 
What patience might have made of them, reflect. 
If I be stern or fierce, ’tis from strong need 
And strange provocatives. If (which I own not) 
I have drunk deeper of ambition’s cup, 
Be it remembered that the cup of love 
Was wrested from my hand. Enough of this. 
Ambition has its uses in the scheme 
Of providence, whose instrument I am, 
To work some changes in the world, or die.” 
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The state of European society, as it then stood, is noticed, and 
that current of opinion which was agitating it, so soon to burst, 
is thus shadowed forth by our hero:— 


“Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage my war—no nation for my friend, 
Fet tn each nation having hosts of friends! 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so, 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, nor alliance. Wath the poor 
I make my treaty, and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs, 
Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 
Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s darkness 
Through years that knew nor change of night or day— 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 
Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling maws, 
Whose poverty was whipped for starving you,— 
I hail you my auzxiliars and allies, 
The only potentates whose help I crave! 
Richard of England, thou hast slain Jack Straw ; 
But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire.” 


The desperate desire to cling to power as it recedes from his 
grasp is beautifully expressed. 


« You used to be so calm and even-minded, 
That nothing ruffled you. 
Art, I stand reproved. 


’*Tis time and circumstance that tries us all; 
My cause appears more precious than it did 
In its triumphant days.” 


The following description of the camp is finely drawn. 


The gibbous moon was in a wan decline, 

And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ! 
And the white tents, topping a low ground-fog, 
Showed like a fleet becalmed.” 


Both in invention and pathos this is an admirable poem, and 
places the writer high in the rank of poets, so far as our own opi- 
nion is concerned. It is far superior to any we have for a long 
time read. It is a production worthy of the best day of our muse, 
and of her truest votaries. , 
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The little volume of poems which stands next on our list is by 
an author whose name 1s well known to the public. Her present 
production does not in any sense do her credit, neither will it add 
a wreath to her well-earned laurels. We should have wished for her 
own sake that it had never been, printed, but as it is not our desire 
to condemn without cause, we will make a few extracts, and let our 
readers judge for themselves. 


“ Night—holy night !—the time 
For mind’s free breathings in a purer clime! 
Night !—when in happier hour the unveiling sky 
Woke all my kindled soul, 
To meet its revelations, clear and high, 
With the strong joy of immortality ! 
Now hath strange sadness wrapp’d me—strange and deep— 
And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll, 
E’en when I deem’d them seraph-plumed, to sweep 
Far beyond earth’s control. 


Wherefore is this !—I see the stars returning, 

Fire after fire in Heaven’s rich temple burning— 
Fast shine they forth—my spirit friends, my guides, 
Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides ; 

They shine—but faintly, through a quivering haze— 
Oh! is the dimness mine which clouds those rays ? 
They from whose glance my childhood drank delight ! 
A joy unquestioning—a love intense— 

They, that unfolding to more thoughtful sight, 

The harmony of their magnificence, 

Drew silently the worship of my youth 

To the grave sweetness on the brow of truth.”’—pp. 52, 53. 


And further on : 


“The blue, deep, glorious heavens !—I lift mine eye, 
And bless thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still !—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide blaze, or sweeping storm of night : 
I bless thee, O my God ! 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away : 
I bless thee, O my God! 


That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden—’midst the mountains old 
And the low thrillings of the forest shade, 
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And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d 
And upon many a desert plain and shore—- 
No solitude—for there I felt thee more : 


I bless thee, O my God !”—pp. 88, 89. 


The third volume of poems on our list at the head of this article, 
is the effusionsof an individual, who, as the author of the “ Life of 
Leo the Tenth,” will be remembered as long as English literature 
shall endure. The poems are evidently the offspring of a mind in 
love with beauties of all kinds, fond of truth, and delighting in its 
expression. There is a mixture of good and high thoughts in 
almost every stanza of these poems, and the tone of feeling through- 
out is that which only a delight in things essentially poetical could 
awaken. 

We feel a pleasure in observing a mind thus constituted seeking 
the fittest and the strongest modes of developing its sentiments— 
of unfolding the mystery which makes it different to other minds. 
It is most frequently the case, that poets of the present day begin 
with pouring out sentiment, and are in the first instance intently 
employed in making known their own feelings or fortunes. Ac- 
cording to the character of the man, this is mere cold, stale vanity, 
or a manifestation of individual passion ; but there is no species of 
poetry more dangerous for a young writer to adventure upon than 
this; whatever talents he may possess he is almost certain of be- 
coming, in the present day, an imitator. We discover talent in Mr. 
Roscoe’s poetry which has given us great pleasure, but he is one of 
the nnmberless instances in which natural feeling has been made 
uunatural by imitation. No two men, even suffering from the very 
same kind of affliction, ever felt or expressed themselves in a man- 
ner which rendered it doubtful whether the one was or was not an 
imitator of the other. ‘The servant of a great man might imitate 
his master, when he only felt that he ought to feel as he did, but he 
would not copy him if he had a feeling of distress in his own heart 
equal to that of his superior. With the same quantity of poetical 
feeling which is contained in this little volume, and with a language 
more stamped with freedom—more independent of the conventional 
expression of sentimentalists, and a firmer exertion of original talent 
might have produced a work of considerable merit. 


The ensuing extract will show that the author possessed poe- 
tical talents of a high order. 


“ Queen of the night ! with virgin ray 
O speed thee on thy azure way ; 
In splendour dress thy sapphire bower, 
And shed thy smiles on hill and tower. 


Deep clouded in thy misty veil 

The dark woods sigh upon the gale ; 
Thy dewy beams the vales adorn, 

Thy starry streams are sweet as morn. 
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Fair is thy path in heaven above, 

Fair is thy path, thou light of love ! 

Soft are the clouds that o’er thee glide, 
While Ocean heaves his murmuring tide ! 


Thy beams are blest, thou queen of heaven ! 
And joys untold to thee are given; 

In dreams of hope I waste the day, 

And live but in thy silent ray !”—pp. 86, §7. 


The last work we have to notice, is a volume of sacred poetry, by 
Mrs. Opie, of which little can be said in its favour. Some of the 
pieces, nevertheless, are very sweet and tender. We give the follow- 
ing very pretty verses as a specimen. 


“There was an eye whose partial glance, 
Could ne’er my numerous failings see; 
There was an ear that heard untired, 
When others spoke in praise of me. 


‘There was a heart time only taught, 
With warmer love for me to burn; 
A heart, when’er from home I rov’d, 
Which fondly pined for my return, 


There was a lip which always breath’d, 
E’en short farewells in tones of sadness; 
There was a voice whose eager sound 

My welcome spoke with heartfelt gladness. 


There was a mind whose vigorous power, 
On mine its own effulgence threw, 

And call’d my humble talents forth, 
While thence its dearest joys it drew. 


There was a love, which for my weal 

With anxious fears would overflow; 

Which wept, which pray’d for me, and sought 
From future ills to guard—but now !—pp. 40, 41. 


Could we estimate the present condition of our poetical literature 
by the number of works which are daily increasing its bulk, we 
should have a favourable prospect to contemplate. In every suc- 
ceeding month we have to exercise our discretion in choosing from 
a vast pile of minor poems, which are worthy of precedence in 
notice, and which are worthy of noticing at all. But unfortunately, 
it is seldom we are not disgusted with the appearance of either an 
intolerable vanity or a crude fancy. The works which we have 
taken the advantage of Mr. Taylor’s production, to bring before our 
readers, are far more worthy of attention than is often the case with 
the species of writing to which they belong. But though they 
possess a certain degree of merit, they are weak in the highest 
essentials of poetry. 
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Art. XIV.—Refutation of Colonel 
Napier’s Justification of his Third 
Volume. By Genera Lorp Vis- 
counT Beresrorp, G.C.B. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1834. 


Tue author of this work commences 
by stating, that Colonel Napier’s 
“‘ Justification,” although ostensibly 
designed as an answer to our ‘‘ Fur- 
ther Strictures on his History of the 
Peninsular War,” abounds in pas- 
sages which are so pointedly ad- 
dressed to him, and in which his 
military views and conduct are so 
harshl y animadverted upon, that he 
cannot in common justice to him- 
self allow it to pass without obser- 
vation ; and that in entering on the 
exposure of its errors and misre- 
presentations, he undertakes a task 
which nothing save his high respect 
for public opinion could induce him 
to attempt. The same motive, he 
observes, which now leads him to 
discuss the contents of Colonel 
Napier’s ‘‘ Justification,” induced 
him to remain silent with regard to 
his former pamphlet, bearing for 
title, “A reply to various Qppo- 
nents ;”? for, though animated by a 
similar spirit, and treating of sub- 
jects with which he was equally 
concerned, he felt that the good 
sense of the public could never be 
misled by a production of which 
the contradictions were so palpable : 
that no better refutation of it could 
be offered than thit which it con- 
tained in its own pages; and this 
was the opinion of his most intimate 
friends. But with regard to his 
more recent pamphlet, he considers 
himself bound to pursue a very dif- 
ferent line of conduct. The state- 
ments contained in it, he observes, 
are to the full as erroneous as those 


of the “ Reply ;” but that they are 
suppo' ted by a plausibility of argu- 
ment and a show of authority that 
are calculated to deceive the gene- 
ral reader; and his leaving them 
unnoticed might be construed into 
a tacit admission of their truth. 

In answer to Colonel Napier, the 
author informs us that he shall 
confine himself to the discussion 
and elucidation of those matters of 
fact which are referred to; and, as 
he conceives, misrepresented, in his 
“« Justification,” and that his only 
object in presenting this refutation 
to the public, is to set him (Colonel 
Napier), and them right, upon 
those points in which he himself 
is personally interested. 

Twenty-three years have now 
elapsed since the events which gave 
rise to the present controversy be- 
tween these two gentlemen occur- 
red ; and although it may at first 
appear difficult and almost impos- 
sible to bring forth positive evi- 
dence, in refutation of charges now 
brought forth, the general informs 
us that notwithstanding all the 
untoward circumstances which must 
necessarily arise, he has been ena- 
bled to collect a body of evidence 
respecting the transactions in ques- 
tion, not only far more ample and 
particular than he could have hoped, 
but which is fully sufficient to es- 
tablish his views and statements, 
and to overthrow those of the 
historian. 

The noble author begins his re- 
futation of Colonel Napier’s errors 
with a history of the court-martial 
held on Da Cesta, in the Colonel’s 
account of which he considers that 
gentleman throws an accusation of 
the deepest die against the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Portuguese 
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army, and all the officers who sat 
on that court. The author’s account 
of this transaction appears Very cor- 
rect, and is calculated, to remove 
the odium which that transaction 
has thrown upon all conriected with 
it. His lordship then goes on to 
examine seriatim the other state- 
ments of Colonel Napier in which 
he considers his reputation to ‘be 
concerned ; but we regret that want 
of space prevents us from giving 
that consideration to them that we 
should have otherwise wished. 
When once an accusation has been 
brought against a person, there 
generally remains a certain stigma 
upon him, arising from first impres- 
sions, but, as far as it can be done, 
we feel confident that Lord Beres- 
ford’s Refutation is calculated to 
remove all unpleasant feelings to- 
wards him. 





Art. XV.—lIilustrations of Taxa- 
tion —No. IV. The Jerseymen 
Parting, A Tale, by Harriet 
Martineau. 


THERE is a good deal of sameness 
in Miss Martineau’s tales, which is 
unavoidable, not merely from their 
number, but from the nature of 
the subjects sought to be _ illus- 
trated, and the end had in view. 
The tale before us regards the evils 
of excise taxation. A Jersey fainily 
has been tempted, by hearing such 
fine things said of London as are 
apt to set any one, at a distance, to 
building the most magnificent cas- 
tles in the air, to emigrate thither. 
The business they pursue is that of 
potters and soap makers; but they 
are so ignorant of the laws of En- 
gland as to commence it in unen- 
tered premises. This leads to a 
variety of disasters; the father is 
thrown into prison because he will 
not pay the penalty incurred; the 
son absconds, to avoid apprehension 
and punishment, and becomes a 
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smuggler among the islands of the 
Channel; and other distresses accu- 
mulate and follow. At last, how- 
ever, after the most ardent longings 
for their native home, they are ena- 
bled to return to Jersey, where 
they have no dread of the excise 
laws, and are released from the in- 


cessant fear of incurring, inadver- 


tently,some new penalty, howsoever 
pure their motives morally might 
be, which so long as they remained 
in London alarmed them. 

The writer’s attempt is to exhibit 
in the simplest form the evils aris- 
ing from our excise laws, and to 
shew how the whole matter of tax- 
ation should be regulated, upon the 
plainest, common sense views. This 
we say is her endeavour; and the 
vehicle of her opinions is conve- 
niently found in the language and 
sentiments of these simple-minded 
and honest islanders. We thereby 
learn that a direct tax upon pro- 
perty is the only one at all merciful 
and prudent. We are told that 
government is able to raise money 
on such a plan far more easily than 
in any other way. The smuggling 
son, whe, in a very short space of 
time, even though pursuing an 
adventurous and irregular career, 
has become an eloquent and expert 
politician, says, ‘* Under a general 
rule that property is to-_pay such or 
such a proportion of tax, there is 
the least possible room for partiality 
and oppression: that in Turkey 
taxes are demanded and not filched; 
and though a horrible country to 
live in, in many respects, it is yet 
wise and free in this one thing.” 

We must say, that the authoress 
has not been remarkably successful 
either in lucidly and forcibly bring- 
ing out the evils of the present 
system of excise taxation, or the 
benefits and beauty of the proposed 
reform. Whilst, as a tale, there is 
a want of finish, of consistency and 
of unity, that leaves it far behind 
many of its predecessors. 
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Art XVI—A Plan for the better 
security of Vessels navigating 
the river Thames, with Appen- 
dices on nautical subjects result- 


ing therefrom. By Cuar.xs 
Henry AcKELEY, Ese@., Lieute- 
' nant in the Royal Navy; Inven- 
tor of the Metallic Rod (affixed 
to the extremities of Boats), for 
the Preservation of Seamen, 
when employed in the Whale 
Fishery. 1 Vol. 8vo. London: 
Longman, Rees, & Co. 1834. 


This is a work, written by a 
Mr. Ackerley with a view of en- 
suring the better navigation of ves- 
sels up the river Thames, and for 
this means recommends lighting the 
navigable arches of the various 
bridges in the jurisdiction of the 
City of London, either through the 
medium of gas, or the application 
of other means equally beneficial. 
The writer observes, that on ac- 
count of the information he has 
obtained from persons connected 
with the inland commerce of this 
country, he considers himself justi- 
fied in the opinion he has formed on 
the project he proposes in this little 
pamphlet, by stating, 

- Ist. That the local Acts of Par- 
liament to Private Companies for 
the construction of various Bridges 
above London Bridge, militates 
against the chartered jurisdiction 
of the Lord Mayor, as Conservator 
of the river Thames, inasmuch, as 
the Corporation have no power 
over these recent edifices ; to effect 
those ameliorations which the Tri- 
nity House is ever desirous to afford 
to the shipping interest on the sea 
coast, by means of lights and fixed 
buoys in intricate navigation, nor 
to. appoint a responsible persun to 
take care that such lights shall not 
be neglected. 

2nd. That the space of nineteen 
miles between London and Bren- 
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ford, where the inland commerce 
commences by the Thames, is with- 
out either of those facilities for the 
better security to vessels navigating 
that river. 

3rd. That vessels of from forty 
to one hundred tons are compelled, 
after being laden or unladen, to de- 
part oftener by night than by day, 
in order to reap those advantages of 
the first flood, necessary for arriving 
at the basons belonging to the 
Junction with the river Thames, 
formed at Brentford and Tedding- 
ton, in proper time for entering the 
grand western arteries of the in- 
land water communicating with the 
metropolis. 

4th. That the loss of time which 
commercial enterprise sustain is 
not so great on the rising tide, and 
in the common course of such 
transactions, the loss of such por- 
tion of time is viewed with indiffer- 
ence rather than otherwise, as pro- 
ceeding from known causes; but 
as the dictates of nautical tactics, 
as well as common prudence, teach 
us to attain the object in view with 
the least loss of time, and least in- 
jury, the writer rests his arguments 
on the course which common sense 
points out as being best adapted to 
the interests of merchants. Mr. 
Ackerley informs us that a few 
days previous to an audience, which 
was granted to him, with regard to 
his proposition by the city authori- 
ties, he learnt that considerable op- 
position would be made, by an in- 
fluential part of the Cor poration, 
the River Pilots, to any innovation 
in what was conceived to be the 
vested rights of their community ; 
and that in their opinion a gas- 
hight so near the water, as above 
the high-water mark, resembling 
those on the shores of the river, 
would tend materially to mislead, 
and do harm by producing acci- 
dents. He was induced to take 
this objection into his serious con- 
sideration, the result of which is 
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that he has made an alteration in 
the colour of the light in the posi- 
tion proposed, by introducing into 
the lamp red-stained glass, as the 
more certain indication to the 
only navigable channels under the 
bridges on the ebb-tide. This 
would be the more essential on 
the starting of the upward-bound 
vessels on the first flood-set, for 
passing the only arches of Black- 
friars and Waterloo Bridges, espe- 
cially the latter, as the bank under 
the third arch grounds a great 
number of vessels in dark and thick 
weather, by these vessels not taking 
the arch in the shore of them, and 
by this means causing these vessels 
not only to lose part of the tide 
upwards, but rendering those in- 
ward bound unable to arrive and 
enter into the canal, and to proceed 
on their voyage, until the succeed- 
ing rise of water. 

On account of the invested rights 
of the river pilots, bargemasters are 
required to take a pilot down to 
London, but in any other direction 
this is not the case, which circum- 
stance frequently occasions the self- 
. Opinionated to damage their own- 
er’s property; for the greater part 
of west-country masters of barges 
do not take pilots, but trust to their 
own skill, and consequently evil- 
disposed persons on the shore pro- 
duce many disasters to the commer- 
cial world, by their interested en- 
deavours to lead these men astray, 
in order to cause labour and its con- 
sequent reward to themselves and 
friends. The conveyance of mer- 
chandise by night, and in thick 
weather, by such a precarious mode 
of navigation as that of counting 
the number of lamps on the bridges, 
in order to determine the arch 
through which the vessel shall pass, 
must evidently be deserving of 
serious attention. 

It is not) unusual to hear mis- 
chievous persons when vessels ap- 
proach the arches, endeavouring to 


prevent the judgment of the con- 
ductor as to the best passable arch. 
The results may be easily conceived, 
from an oblique sheer being given 
too late for avoiding the accident, 
which in the phraseology of the 
river is termed “sliding down,” 
against the angles of the buttresses, 
and which communicates a shock 
that makes every nail in the vessel, 
as well as the master’s frame, shake, 
from the consequence of not taking 
the necessary precautions in having 
a certain mode of avoiding such 
dangers connected with river navi- 
gation. ‘The concussion given in 
this manner is either on the bow, 
the quarter, or a little abaft the 
midship, the latter being most se- 
vere, by causing a straining of her 
extremities, similar in effect to a 
ship breaking her back; the con-. 
sequence is, the vessel swamps if 
she is not speedily grounded. 

The writer concludes his obser- 
vations by stating that in his short 
intercourse with the authorities at 
the Guildhall, he discovered that 


in the archives of the city of Lon-. 


don there was not a single complete 
plan of the bridges within the 
boundaries of the metropolitan ju- 
risdiction. He, therefore, seized 
with pleasure the opportunity offer- 
ed to him of filling up that defi- 
ciency amongst their records by 
presenting engravings of plans of 
the above mentioned bridges by 
some of the celebrated architects. 
of the present day, to the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion; together with others, the 
best prints extant, of the original 
and late London bridge in its most 
ancient state, with observations 
thereon, as illustrative of his idea 
of illuminating the navigable arches 
on the ebb-tide, agreeably to the 
suggestion contained in the follow- 
ing official letter :— 
Guildhall, 19th Oct. 
Sir, 
I am directed by the Committee 
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for improving the Navigation of 
the river Thames, and for prevent- 
ing encroachments in the said river, 
to express to you their best thanks 
for your suggestion for placing 
lights to designate the navigable 
arches of bridges, together with the 
engravings of several of the bridges 
over the river, which you were 
kind enough to present to them; 
and to inform you, that the Com- 
mittee have taken the subject atten- 
tively into consideration, and have 
examined several watermen and 
lightermen who have been accus- 
tomed to navigate the river for 
many years, all of whom are of 
opinion, that the placing of such 
lights is objectionable, as’ they 
would tend to do harm by pro- 
ducing accidents, and that it would 
consequently be better to be with- 
out them. And they further stated, 
in illustration of their opinion, that 
the lamp which had been put over 
the navigable arch of Kew bridge 
has always been objected to by the 
bargemen navigating the river. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Woodthorpe. 


Charles H. Ackerley, Esq., R.N. 


The progress of improvement 
may for a short time be put a stop 
to, by individuals, influenced by in- 
terested motives or false views, as 
as is undoubtedly the case of those 
persons alluded to in the above let- 
ter, but sooner or later the spring- 
tide of their growth will display 
that influence which true philoso- 
phy will never despise, The fol- 
lowing testimonial, from Admiral 
Campbell, a man of known merit 
and unbounded information in nau- 
tical affairs, we consider is more 
than sufficient to counterbalance 
the prejudiced and self-interested 
notions of those persons examined 
by the Committee. 


Beech Hill, Haddington, 
Octr. 15th, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your letter, and 
the valuable information it contain- 
ed. I think your friends who na- 
vigate the Thames, will benefit 
much by your suggestion: and I 
hope the board under whose consi- 
deration it is now placed, will give 
it the attention it merits. You no 
doubt will have a great deal of op- 
position to encounter, but you ap- 
pear to have the talent of surmount- 
ing every thing of this description. 
I hope to have the pleasure of ‘meet- 
ing you when in town in the 
spring. 

And am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Patrick Campbell. 
Lieutenant Ackerley. : 

The writer’s views on the sub- 
ject before us, have been duly 
appreciated and sanctioned by 
the “ Administration des Ponts 
et Chaussees,” at Paris, and there 
are several cummunications in 
the appendix of the pamphlet be- 
tween that gentleman and the 
heads of that Administration. If 
those gentlemen placed at the 
head of nautical affairs in this Me- 
tropolis, were to give Lieutenant 
Ackerley’s plan a more minute con- 
sideration than has hitherto been 
given it by that body, there is little 
doubt but that the result would be 
their adoption of it; which wouldne- 
cessarily prove a great benefit to all 
engaged in the navigation of the 
Thames. The contents of the Pam- 
phlet are extremely interesting, and 
are well worthy the perusal of the 
public generally, but more especi- 
ally of those persons more intimate- 
ly connected with its subject. 





Art. XVII—A Pre-existing State 
Proved, &c. By a Layman. 


Tue writer of this pamphlet no 
doubt is crazed. Nor is it to be 
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wondered at when we learn, as he 
himself tells us in the preface, that 
he was bred a Christian under the 
form as taught by our Established 
Church; that he turned Deist after 
reading Mr. Paine’s works; but 
not being satisfied with the coldness 
of this system, that he next became 
a Universalist. This is not all; 
he was not yet satisfied ; like a wise 
man he resolved to race the Bible 
through once more, and the result 
was that he again became a Chris- 
tian. Sucha Christian! But it is 
no subject for laughter or levity ; 
and we shall only farther say, there 
is “neither philosophy, common 
sense, nor grammar in the pam- 
phlet: that it is not worth the 
slightest perusal, and therefore we 
need not attempt giving an outline 
of his pre-existent state, or consis- 
tency of the Trinity upon a new 
principle. 





Art. XVIII.—Oxzford in 1834, &c. 
&c. Part Fifth. London: Ridg- 
way. 1834. 


Tris Satire holds on in its clever 
and fearless course to denounce the 
besetting sins of the venerable 
lady, so lately taken under the fos- 
tering care of the Great Captain. 
It is the polished weapon of an ex- 
pert artist in fence, not to be broken 
or blunted by the heavy metal of 
conceited champions, or privileged 
drones, It sends a biting shot, 
which blunderbusses loaded with 
mud may for a time smear, but 
never deaden. The poetry is sweet 
as well as cutting; and ere long, 
for this satire is one of the signs 
of the times,) none will maintain 
or dream that it has not solemn 
truth and wisdom to give it weight. 
It were well for Oxford if she took 
the severe and admonitory, but 
kindly feelings, here volunteered 
in good part, and ere it be for ever 
too late. 
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Art. XIX.—A Dictionary of the 
Holy Bible, for the use of Schools 


and young persons. By Edwd_ 


Robinson, D. D. London; O. Rich. 
1834. 


This is a small and neat volume, 
that yet contains a great deal. It 
is @ compendium of the more im- 
portant information to be found in 
the octavo edition of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, recently prepared by the 
same editor, and issued, we believe, 
bythe same publisher. In that work 
the author tells us, it was his aim to 
bring together such information as 
mightfacilitate the researchesof bib- 
lical students of an advanced stand- 
ing, who wish to investigate and 
judge for themselves; in the present 
work he has only given the results 
of his previous investigation. This 
he certainly has done in a useful 
and attractive form. 

He has been enabled to compress 
the work much; first, by omitting 
the definitions of words, merely En- 
glish, in the use of which there is 
nothing peculiar; departing from 
this rule however, when a theolo- 
gical sense, that is not so apparent, 
belongs to them. By a second ju- 
dicious plan, he has been enabled 
to pursue the work of abridgement 
successfully. In the case of a pro- 
lix article, which could not well be 
compressed sufficiently for his pur- 
pose, he has often written a new 
one, for the immediate occasiun. 

We join the Author in advising 
as to the mode of using this little 
volume, that it be read and studied 
chiefly as a companion of the Bible 
and always with the Bible in hand; 
and that every reference to the sa- 
cred volume be immediately looked 
out, and the passages or the sense 
of them, faithfully impressed upon 
the memory. In this way, certainly, 
not only may a great amount of 
biblical knowledge be acquired, 
but an excellent mode of discip- 
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ling the mind is fostered. 

The work is rendered more va- 
luable by Maps and Engravings on 
Wood. An interesting example of 
the cuts, is to be found under the 
term Breast Plate. We again strong- 
ly advise every one, however small 
his means may be, to procure this 
little work, if he is destitute of such 
a help; for hence he will learn to 
‘prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good”’. 


Art. XX.— Finden’s Landscape 
Illustrations of the Bible. Part V. 


Tuis part contains Bethlehem, 
where “ Jesus was born in the 
days of Herod the king.”—The 
Desert of Sinai, “ that great and 
terrible wilderness where there was 
no water.”—The Range of Leba- 
non from Baivout, which formed 
the principal parts of the dominions 
of Hezekiah, together with Mount 
Carmel.—And the ruined temples 
at Philac, in Egypt, for Isaiah fore. 
told that “ the idols of Egypt shall 
be moved.” All most lovely pic- 
tures, as the names Turner, Stan- 
field, Roberts, and Finden guaran- 
tee, the artists employed upon 
them. There is an interest attached 
to these scenes, and such as these, 
which neither classic nor romantic 
subjects can excite. We look upon 
them, and as it were into them, 
with an unwearying intensity, that 
proves we have had more than a 
perishable concern in what we be- 
hold. But the work is already tco 
well known to require from us 
more than to name it. We shall 
only add, that this number fully 
supports the character of the other 
parts before the public. 


Art.XXI.—IIlustrations of Social 
Depravity. No. 1V., The Mer- 
chant and Mechanic. By a Lady. 


Miss Martineau’s success, we pre- 
sume, has suggested this series of 
illustrations. But if they are the 
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production of a lady, batchelor 
though we be, we shall have none 
of her. Weshould not even desire 
to smoke a pipe of a Saturday might 
at the same table with such a soured 
mechanic, or rather broken down 
demagogue, as the writer of these 
crude pages seems to be, There is 
to be found in them, no doubt,a 
laboured terseness of thought and 
style, but nauseating common 
places, impracticable pieces of wis- 
dom, falsely so called, erroneous 
dogmas, and misstatements of facts, 
are the burden of the effort. Can 
it be that the intellectual and spi- 
rited people in the western metro- 
polis of Scotland, are much infested 
by such a crew of philosophers? 
But this is not the thing most to 
be feared; for we are told that the 
writer refers to a young woman, 
whose character and history sug- 
gested this tale. We will not be- 
lieve that there is any such out of 
the lunatic asylum. There alone 
such a girl can be, as the heroine is 
here represented. Nor s it alto- 
gether improbable, for she is a vio- 
lent phrenologist; nay more, an 
originalist in the science, havin 
followed out its rules before she 
ever heard of its doctrines. 

As a tale the work is highly im- 
probable; besides, the heroine, the 
grandmother, and uncle, are per- 
sonages that never were met with 
in this world. The fiction there- 
fore, we think, can do no harm, 
but this good, that it presents an 
exceedingly distasteful and forbid- 
ding picture of radicalism. If there 
was the attraction about it which 
Miss Martineau can lend, evil 
might ensue from its perusal. But 
it is as destitute of her homely 
knowledge and feeling, as it is of 
her political wisdom, and as we 
think presents more than a suffi- 
cient antidote in its own sneering 
pages, to the mischief attempted to 
be done. 
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Art. XXII.—A Treatise on the Na- 
ture aud Causes of Doubt in 
Religious Questions, &c. &c. Se- 
cond edition. London: Long- 
manand Co. 1834. 


We are glad to find such a work as 
this reaching a second edition; may 
it be so much in demand as to ex- 
tend to many more, It handles in 
a clear and forcible style a most 
important subject, one that every 
day is becoming more serious and 
weighty, for it is among the young, 
and the, smatterers especially, in 
learning of these days, that we are 
constantly hearing such a feasible 
and would-be modest declaration 
as this: ‘“ I would, if I could, be- 





lieve the doctrines of the Bible: I © 


am aware that believers are the 
happiest beings; but then no good 
man would wish me to act the hy- 
pocrite, therefore I must not be 
blamed for a scepticism which I 
cannot get over.” The answer we 
apprehend which may be satisfac- 
torily given to this statement, is, 
that all men, possessed of sound 
minds, and that are unwarped by 
prejudice, may and will, by such 
an application of their powers as 
the paramount nature of the sub- 
ject claims, come to a just and a 
similar conclusion on the great 
doctrines of religion. For we can- 
not believe that God will allow an 
ardent and persevering searcher 
after such momentuous truths to 
remain all his lifetime in error, 
But the two things we have allud- 
ed to must be supposed; the en- 
quirer is neither to labour under 
idiotcy or any other sort of disease 
that unhinges the mind; and, in 
the second place, which is a matter 
more to be guarded against, the 
mind is not to be swayed by preju- 
dice, for prejudice is not only a 
culpable thing inJtself, but it un- 
fits every one under its influence 
to proceed one step fairly in any 
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We cannot too 
strongly recommend this unassum- 
ing work to all honest doubters 
and enquirers. 


investigation. 





Art. XXIII.--Ina; and other Frag- 
ments in Verse. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
Glasgow. 1834. 


THESE poemssome fifteen or twent 
years back would have been thought 
very promising for a young man. 
As it is, even in these altered 
times, they are sweet verses, not 
only as respects versification, but 
the command of material, with 
which poets work. But we have 
not discovered that simplicity or 
homely appeal to the heart’s great 
sympathies or wide chambers, that 
will ever meet with a favourable 
reception, however unassuming or 
plain the verses may seem. And, 
modestly though these fragments 
be ushered into light, it is not 
likely that many of the stanzas will 
be remembered, or that the small 
volume will draw upon itself many 
re-perusals. 





Art. XXIV.— The Fathers not,Pa- 
pists; or, Six Discourses by the 
most Eloquent Fathers of the 
Church; with Extracts from 
their Writings. Translated from 
the Greek. By Hugh Stuart 
Boyd, Esq. New edition. 1 
Vol. 8vo. London. 1834. 


Tus is a new edition of a work 
published by the author nearly 
twenty years ago, containing select 
passages from St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil. 
But the present work is so much 
enlargod and altered that it may be 
considered a new book. The au- 
thor continues, after the above in- 
formation, to tell us that he has 
here embraced every opportunity 
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of shewing that the Greek fathers 
of the fourth century differed mate- 
rially, both in discipline and doc- 
trine, from the Roman Church as 
it now is, and consequently that 
they could not have been Roman 
Catholics. And amongst many 
other points, he particularly refers 
to the intercession of saints, and to 
the doctrine of the Eucharist, which 
he declares was exactly the same as 
that of the Church of England. 

It is a thick volume, extending 
to about 450 pages, therefore it is 
impossible that we can say any 
thing particular of its contents. 
The author, however, we can rea- 
dily believe, is a first rate Greek 
scholar, as indeed he almost in so 
many words tells us; and is more- 
over a staunch High-Churchman. 
He declares, besides, that Roman 
Catholics in general have so little 
knowledge of that classical lan- 
guage, that they scarcely can tell 
whether our translation of the 
Greek Testament be right or wrong. 
‘* What a contrast,” he exclaims, 
‘‘do such men form to the illus- 
trious scholars and divines, who 
are the ornaments of Oxford and 
of Cambridge!”” We have then a 
lachrimose prophecy about the dan- 
gers that threaten the Church of 
England. In afew years he thinks 
it probable she will be no more! 
« And then—God knows what then. 
If He have decreed her fall, it be- 
hoves us to bow in meekness to his 
heavenly dispensation. As Chris- 
tians we must be resigned; and 
yet, can we refrain from tears? It 
is not sinful if a child put on mourn- 
ing for its parent. And oh! is not 
she our parent?” These are his 
identical words, and to be found in 
the preface. Perhaps the reader 
may draw thence what the drift 
and the burden of the work will 
be, even from such a specimen. 





Art, XXV.—An Agpeal to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Hon. 
East India Company, for Jus- 
tice to the claims for Compen- 
sation of the Officers of E. I. 
C. Maritime Service. 


Tre Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, 
after granting fair pensions to the 
officers of their Canton and home 
establishments, now offer to those 
of their maratime service, eyen to 
the few most favoured, a compara- 
tively trifling compensation; but 
to the great body of these officers 
only one-fourth, even of that in- 
adequate remuneration is offered ; 
and this wretched pittance is ac- 
companied by conditions which will 
exclude three-forths of the service. 
Such is the statement with which 
this pamphlet sets out, and alas! it 
is too true. We have next an ac- 
count of these officers, who they 
are, in point of rank and claims, 
how they were appointed, and what 
services they have done. They 
either belonged to what was termed 
the “ Company’sown Ships,”’ which 
were eight in number, or the 
“* Company’s Regular Ships,”’ which 
were much more numerous, being 
the private property of individuals, 
but built expressly for the Com- 
pany’s service. But it is quite clear 
that the officers of both classes, 
were the Company’s officers, what- 
ever might be the situation of the 
ships they served in; and nothing 
but a pettifogging quibble can de- 
liver the potentates of Leadenhall- 
street from dealing equally with 
them. 

The pamphlet argues the rights 
of the officers of the “ Company’s 
Regular Ships,’ powerfully and 
successfully, upon various grounds 
and grants, We have not room for 
even an. outline of these cogent 
arguments; néither have we for 
the scale of compensation proposed 
by the Court of Directors; nor for 
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that. submitted in the pamphlet; 
but this we do hope and believe, 
that the case will come before 
parliament, when it will be a great 
national shame and disaster, if full 
and equal justice be not done this 
numerous, highly meritorious, and 
enlightened body of gentlemen. 
We furthermore hope and pray, 
that every person in the kingdom, 
whatever may be his station and 
political opinions, will do what in 
him lays, to prevent the loss, as 
well as the disgrace that will des- 
cend upon the country, if sucha 
body of officers should hive their 
fortunes shipwrecked, through the 
meannesses and bad faith of the 
despots of the India House. 





Art. XXVI.—London at Night, 
and other Poems. ByLadyEmme- 
LINE Stuart Wort ey. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1834. 


Lady E. S. Wortley continues to 
woo the poetic muse. This, how- 
ever, is but a small volume; but to 
judge by what it contains, the world 
need not regret that the treat is so 
scanty. London at Night is a great 
subject nevertheless, and in great 
hands might appear very nobly. 
Who has either when abroad at a 
late hour, or gazing from a bed- 
chamber window of a sleepless 
night, upon the ocean of slate dis- 
coverable under the pale moon- 
light, and the glittering stars, not 
sped in profound contemplation or 
passionate poetry, to many a lofty 
and affecting region of thought? 
The stillness of the vast wilderness 
of life has sometimes appeared to 
us appalling; at other times our 
emotions have, though varied, not 
been less intensely brought home, 
by the sound of a solitary passen- 
ger’s step, echoing along the de- 
serted streets. All these oft-repeat- 
ed seasons of contemplation render 
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any attempt to enhance our senti- 
ments on the subject a difficult task; 
and we confess that Lady-Wortley’s 
effort has rather blunted than given 
poignancy to our experience in the 
matter. Indeed, after perusing the 
piece we have not been able to de- 
tect one clear image or picture of 
what she labours to represent. Her 
numerous exclamations and ad- 
dresses to the illustrious sepulchred 
dead have proved very vapid over 
us. The smaller pieces du not appear 
to redeem the volume from these 
remarks. Her versification too, is 
often at fault; but the command of 
a string of fine poetic terms, such as 
shadowy dreams, with numberless 
double epithets, gives a sound and 
semblance of poetry ; though at the 
close of a paragraph the amount of 
the whole is but small, or nothing. 
Without some distinct idea in a 
poet’s own brain, it is in vain to 


expect any thing more than mixed 


or surcharged images from his 
labouring pen. 





Arr. XXVII.—Souvenirs de La 
Marquiss de Créquie (ecol- 
lections of the Marchioness of 


Crequ), from 1710 to 1800. 
Paris Four mier Jeune, Lon- 
don Dulau. 


The works before us is no doubt 
one of those numerous impositions 
upon the public, of false autobiogra- 
phies, which has issued from the 
laboratory of the Paris Booksellers 
during the last few years, and of 
course no dependance can be placed 
in its statements; it must therefore 
beconsidered an historical romance 
and as such we shall treat it. The 
memoirs profess to give us the 
recollections of a woman of high 
rank, who.was presented in her 
youth to Louis the fourteenth, and 
in her old age to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, First Consul of the French 
Republic, and who therefore lived 
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through all the proflicacy of the 
Regency and the horrors of the re- 
volution. 





Art. XXVIII.— The Jonian Antho- 
logy: Modern Greek, Italian, 
and English. No, 2. 


THis is a new number of the curious 
and anomalous work which we at 
some length noticed before. Such 
a publication is certainly a curiosi 
in literature; not merely in that it 
is made up of three different lan- 
guages, the English, Italian, and 
Greek, but considering the land of 
its birth, and the interest it takes 
about Greece. That land was the 
tool of our literary admiration, but 
though long wasted and dead, it 
begins to breathe again, as this 
work of itself shews. The present 
number contains well-written and 
spirited articles. The elegance of 
the Italian and Greek texts, must 
be manifest to any Englishman, 
though but superficially acquainted 
with ejther. On this ground we 
heartily recommend the work to 
young persons in this country de- 
sirous of obtaining, in a pleasant 
manner, a rapid knowledge of 
these languages; either a Greek or 
Italian version facing uniformly 
every page of English. At the 
same time we doubt not a like ad- 
vantage will be sought by foreign- 
ers conversant with either of the 
other two tongues. 





on den nadie eae el 
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Art. XXIX—Jndia, a Poemim 3 
Cantos, by a Young Civilian of 
Bengal. London, J. R. Priestley. 


This poem is written much in the 
style of the prize poems of the more 
respectable class. 

Its author who appears to write 
under excited feelings of indigna- 
tion has performed his duty well, 
in transferring it to his verses, 
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which are altogether strong and 
sonorous, and has by that means 
made his poem a very fair sample 
of the present general productions 
in that department of literature. 





Art XXX.—Iilustrations of the 
Botany and other branches of 
the Natural History of the Hi- 
malyan Mountains, and of the 
Flora of Cashmere: By J. F. 
Royle, Esq., F.R.S., F. G. S., &c. 
Nos. II, and III, Folio; Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. London: 1834. 


We have great pleasure in meeting 
the 2nd and 3rd Numbers of Mr. 
Royle’s beautiful and very valuable 
work, which contains, independent- 
ly of a great number of well-drawn 
and accurately coloured plates of 
new plants, and a continuation of 
the Geology of the Himalayan 
mountains, Also a general des- 
cription of the physical features 
of our Indian empire; and a series 
of observations on the botany of 
the Himalayan district, which can- 
not fail to interest the botanist, and 
instruct the general reader. We 
again confidently recommend it to 
the notice of the public. 





Art. XXXI.—Dean Prideaux on 
the Revision of the Liturgy, pro- 
posed to the convocation of 1689. 
Archbishop Tenyson’s Discourse 
on the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
ston. 1689.—A Plurality Bill. 
1691. By Dean Pripzavux. Re- 
printed with a preface and notes: 
By the Rev. C.N. Woopznovse, 
Prebendary of Norwich—8vo. 
London: 1834. 


THis pamphlet has been called 

forth by the remarks of the Quar- 

terly Review in January last, on a 
RR 
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petition presented by the author to 
the House of Lords, regarding 
some points in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England which he thinks 
objectionable, and ought to be re- 
vised. He has here again brought 
forward the whole matter, reprint- 
ing the tracts of Drs. Prideaux and 
Tenison on the points at issue, rea- 
soning the subject anew, and de- 
fending himself from the attacks 


mee 
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of the Reviewer, who has, as cham- 
pion of the Established Church, 
and, it must be added, even of its 
abuses and errors, dealt no mea- 
sured censure and virulence against 
the author. But we cannot enter 
into polemies or religious dissen- 
tions, and must refer those curious 
or versant in such warfare, to the 
publication itself, which, to say the 
least, is an able piece of reasoning. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


INTELLIGENCE. 





A Singular Cure.—The far-famed 
Nicolia gives the following account 
of a disease with which he was trou- 
bled, and from which he got cured. 


It should be premised that Nicolia 


enjoyed generally the best health, 
but was for a long time visited by 
a most strange complaint, under the 
influence of which he saw appafi- 
tions inthe daylight. ‘‘ The longer, 
says he, ‘‘ these phantoms continued 
to visit me, the more frequently did 
they return, while, at the same time, 
they increased in number about four 
weeks after they had first appeared. 
Sometimes they haunted me the 
whole day, and even at night, as 
soon as I was awake.” But the 
most curious circumstance in the 
case, was the manner in which these 
spirits took their final leave. It 
was by the application of leeches, 
to which it appears Nicolia had 
been formerly accustomed : ‘but hav- 
ing discontinued the use of this 
phlebotomic amulet, ‘‘the lawless 
demon-pack” had become quite 
unruly, ‘At last, continues the 
great Nicolia, “it was agreed that 
leeches should be again applied to 


me, as formerly, which was actually 
done, April 20, 1791, at 11 o’clock 
in the morning. No person was 
with me besides the surgeons, but 
during the operation my chamber 
was crowded with human phantoms 
of all descriptions. This continued 
uninterruptedly till about half an 
hour after four o’clock, just when 
my digestion commenced. I then 
perceived that they began to move 
more slowly. Soon after, their co- 
lour began to fade, and, at seven 
o'clock, they were entirely white. 
But they moved very little, though 
their forms were as distinct as be- 
fore; growing, however, by degrees, 
more obscure, yet not fewer in num- 
ber than had generally been the 
case. The phantoms did not with- 
draw, nor did they vanish, a circum- 
stance which, previous to that time, 
had frequently happened. They now 
seemed to dissolve in the air, while 
fragments of some of them conti- 
nued visible a considerable time. 
About eight o’clock the room was 
entirely clear of my fantastic visi- 
tors.” 


END OF VOL, II. 
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A. 


ABDALLAH, his contempt of the Turks, 
319. 
Abdul Wahaub, account of, 310. 
Abon Zabel, school of medicine at, 298. 
Abusheer, how vines are cultivated at, 10. 
Acres, amount of, cultivated and unculti- 
vated in England, 20. 
Afghans, mode of travelling among the, 
457. 
Agrarian custom in Jersey, 130. 
Agricultural parishes, paupers in, 15. 
Andrew, Bishop, finds the coast of Green- 
land blocked up with ice, 14. 
Armenia, beauty of, 332. 
Arundale, Mr., the editor of Palladio, at 
Thebes, 282. 
Aborigines, in New South Wales, 118— 
ceremonies of, 119. 
, Ackeley, Ch. H., his plan for the security 
of vessels on the Thames, 541. 
Affinities of plants‘with man and animals, 
410. 
Africa, travels in, by a blind man, 23. 
Algiers, mean temperature at, 9. 
Allotments, system of, objectionable, 20. 
America, steppes of, wood and lakes of, 14 
—penitentiary system of, 149—the use 
of state prisons in, 159—experiments 
in, 154—houses of refuge in, 155— 
pauperism in, 158—imprisonment for 
debt in, 159. 
Annuaire, an almanack, M. Arago contri- 
butes to, 1. 
Appeal, by the officers of the East India 
Company’s maritime service, 547. 
Arabs, mode of spinning by, 204—their 
rude implements, 205. 
Arago, M., Notice Scientifique sur l’ Etat 
Thermométrique du Globe Terrestre, 1. 
Aristocracy, blessings in the train of, 47. 
Aristotle, life of, 483—his works, 485. 


Ariconium of the Romans, description of, 
124. 

Asia, travels in, by a blind man, 23. 

Austen, Mrs., her translation of Report 
on Education in Prussia, 60. 

Australia, travels in, by a blind man, 23. 


B. 


Babel, was there but one? 336. 

Bactrian coins, specimens of, 450. 

Bailly, his estimate of the heat of the 
earth, 8. 

Bards, lonian, their contributions to the 
Anthology, 38. 

Bathurst, the plain of, 265. 

Beech trees, vicinity of Rome covered at 
one time with, 11. 

Bengal, silk of, inferior in strength, 363. 

Berkshire, anecdote of the men of, 398. 

Beverley, Mr., controversy with, 93. 

Blennius, where he once stood, 41. 

Bacon, Lord, estimate of his inductive 
method, 189—authority of, 324. 

Banking, Grammar of, 75—its manner as 
practised in England, 75, 77. 

Basket of rattan cane, 29. 

Bastard children, causes of, 16. 

Bazaars of the east, 202. 

Bedfordshire, houses assessed in, 47. 

Beke, Ch. T., on the primeval earth, 333 
—sacred geography, 334—Eden, 335— 
Babel, 336—golden age, 338—the Red 
Sea, 339. 

Bentham, school of, 96. 

Beresford, Lord, his refutation of Napier’s 
justification of his third volume, 539. 

Berks, houses assessed in, 47. 

Bible, Dictionary of the Holy, 544—land- 
scape illustrations of the, 545. 

Bills of exchange, description of, 83. 

Black Gowns, and Red Coats, 275. 

Blakey, R., his System of Logic, 272. 
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Boollam, religion in, 27. 

Botany Bay, fish of, 260. 

Bourke, Major General, his government of 
New South Wales, 259. 

Broadcloths of the East India Company, 
where dyed, 355. 

Burgh Courts, Scottish, what they are, 
101. 

Burke, his opinion on English style, 86. 

Butchers in Egypt, account of, 205. 

Blind traveller, 23. 

Booker, Rev. L., his Springs of Plynlim- 
mon, &@ poem, 121. 

Boston, system of house of refuge in, 156. 

Boyd, H. Stuart, the fathers not papists, 
546. 

Boys, marriages of, 15. 

Brenn, a pauper’s daughter, 15. 

British empire, taxation of, 40—plantation 
sugar belonging to, 45. ™ 

Brydges, Sir H., meets an old friend, who 
is governor of Bushire, 163—his inter- 
course with the Khan, 163—meets an- 
other old friend, whose tongue and eyes 
had been destroyed, 166—Lord Minto’s 
hostility to, 171. 

Bucks, houses assessed in, 47. 

Budhism, the doctrines of, 231. 

Buffon’s day, great men of, 8. 

Buonaparte, Joseph, conduct of, 213—cor- 
respondence with Napoleon, 215. 

Burials, practices of Egyptians, 236. 

Burnes’ Travels in the East, 450—his 
voyage on the Indus, 452—Sinde, 453 
—Lahora, 454—Peshamur, 457—Ba- 
meean, 459—Balkh, 460—Bokhara, 461 
the Oxus, 464—Persia, 466. 

Bushnan’s Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. 367—modes of education, 368 
—organic matter, 369—the senses, 375 
—the seasons, 376—fishes, 377. 


C. 


Cabinets, policy of, English and European, 
220. 

Caffrarian oratory, 412. 

Cairo, mean temperature at, 10—sights 
at, 200—departure of pilgrims’ caravan 
from, 293. 

Cambridge, manner of study in the uni- 
versity of, 93. 

Canning’s profusion to the Spaniards, 217. 

Captain Corbett, singular character of, 
161. 

Catania, mean temperature at, 9. 

Catherine de Medicis, a historical tale, 271. 

Celibacy, notions concerning, 180. 

Ceremony of shaving, 25. 

Cervantes, latest biography of, 383—-he is 
a private soldier, 384——his bravery, 385 
—his captivity, 386—his attempt to es- 
cape, 387—regains his freedom, 390— 
his works, 391—his Don Quixote, 392 

—his death, 395. 











































































































































































































1] INDEX. 


Change, description of, as a monster, 59. 
Channel islands, description of, 126. 
Chapman, M. J., his Jephtha’s Daughter, 
412. 
Charles II., taxes established in the reign 
of, 45. 
Cheltenham, geology of the neighbourhood 
of, 411. ’ 
Chester, houses assessed in, 47. 
Chinese intercourse with Siamese, 226—of 
their junks, 228—of their sailors, 229 
—their doctors, 230. 
Christianity, descent of, sung, 56—excel- 
lence of, 175. 
Circulation, bank of, what it is, 80. 
Clergymen, tendencies of, 268. 
Coal in New South Wales, 264. 
Coin, what it is, 103. 
Cold, earth affected by, 7. 
Colleges, account of, at Bokhara, 462. 
Convicts in New South Wales, character 
of, 110—female, 112. 
Cordier, celebrated French geologist, 4. 
Cousin, M., Peer of France, proceeds to 
Berlin, 61. 
Cow-dung, the mystic ball of, 240. 
Creation, process of, described, 323. 
Crichton, Rev. Andrew, his Life of Aris- 
totle, 483. 
Crocodile, worship of the, 279. 
Crooke, Rev. Wm. Pascoe, his singular 
adventures, 136. 
Cruelty to animals, how to be prevented, 
300. 

Currency, views regarding, 103. 

Campbell’s, Dr., definition of eloquence, 20. 

Cancer, passing tropic of, 25. 

Cape Horn, recommendations for doubling, 
145. 

Caple Jump, festivities of, 125. 

Captive girl, account of, 465. 

Castally, the water of, 42. 

Catacombs, sorts of, in Egypt, 237. 

Caverns on the Nile, description of, 289. 

Chalmers, Dr., his details to the House of 
Commons, 246. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, advice to, 480. 

Child, separation of, from parents, its ef- 
fect, 307. 

China, notions of the people of, 229 and 
232. 

Choctaw Indians, their fire-hunting, 257. 

Church establishment, advantages of, 135. 

Cocoa, how affected by taxation, 45. 

Coffee, manner of introduction of, 45— 
consumption of, 46. 

Confucius, his doctrines, 231. 


Conolly’s Journey to India, 486—Russo- 
Persian troops, 487—the Turcomans, 
488—Khivi, 489—savage life, 490— 
Persian ideas, 491. 

Corinne, review of, by Sir J. Mackintosh, 
188. 

























































Cornwall, houses assessed in, 47. 

Country, love of, 176. 

Crimes, prevention of, an important sub- 
ject, 153—increase of, 160. 

Crockett, Colonel David, his sketches and 
eccentricities, 254—his hunting adven- 
tures, 255—his fire-hunting, 257. 

Croly on Divine Providence, 320—his ar- 
gument, 321—division of the work, 322 
—geological arguments, 323—the De- 
luge, 324—-Cosmogonists, 326. 


D. 


Deaf and dumb, education of, 379—com- 
munication of ideas, 381—intuition, 382. 

Delphi, account of, 40. 

Demogorgon, throne of, 55. 

Descartes and Leibnitz, opinions of, respec- 
ting the earth, 4. 

D’Israeli’s Revolutionary Epick, 54. 

Doubt in religious questions, causes of, 
546. 

Downing, Major, his letters to Dwight, 
477—a jeu d’esprit, 478—Generual Jack- 
son, 479. 

Durham, houses assessed in, 47. 

Dutch ship, mode of living in, 37. 

Deluge, generations before the, 331—the 
devastations of the, 332. 

Discoveries, list of, not contained in our 
charts, 146. 

Dalwoth, copper mines at, 4. 

Domestication, influence of, 482. 

Downingville, visit to, 479. 

Dumont, M., of Geneva, on the power of 
pardoning offenders, 153. 


E. 


Flk, killing of an, described, 255. 

Epirus, customs of, to be given in the 
Ionian Anthology, 38. 

Estates, system of landed in England, 420. 

Earth, theory of the, 1—state of its for- 
mation, 3—heat of the, 4—moon’s con- 
nection with the, 5—observations by 
Greeks and Arabians on the, 8—mean 
temperature at many places of the, 9, 
10—cause of alteration of temperature, 
13. 

East Indies, sugar of, 45. 

Edinburgh Review, contributions by Sir 
J. Mackintosh, 187. 

Education in Prussia, system of, 60. 

Elizabeth Castle, near the Helier in Jer- 
sey, 127. 

Eloquence, opinions on, 89. 

Embalming, process of, 237—241. 

Emigration, recommended, 22. 

England, horses assessed in, 47—wealth 
of, 54—modes of dispensing justice in, 


101. 
European missionaries at the present day, 
27. ° 


INDEX. 


F. 

Falkland Islands, rude state of, 138, 

Farm-house, picture of, in Jersey, 131, 

Far-off-West, its situation, 254. 

Federation, gains of, 56. 

Ferguson, essay of, on civil society, 99. 

Feudalism, gains of, 66. 

Fire, the earth supposed to be charged 
with, 5. 

Flood, state of society after the, 338. 

Food, quantity of, contrasted with number 
of paupers, 157. 

French author, fable from a, 351. 

Fair Rosamond, birth-place of, 124. 

Fakirs, a sort of beggars, 203. 

Fanning, Edmund, his voyages round the 
world, 137—his early life, 138——his visit 
to La Christina, 139—Washingtoa Is- 
lands, as named by him, 141—-his voyage 
to the South Seas, 142—he describes 
fur seals, 144—his list of discoveries, 
not contained in our chart, 146. 

Female conjugal virtue, picture of, 184. 

Fernando Po, island of, 32—mountains of, 
33—supposed king of, 34. 

Fetish, meaning of the word, 32. 

Feudal papacy described, 57. 

Fox, George, founder of the sect called 
quakers, 192. | 

Foulahs and Mandigoes, trade by, 29. 

France, practice of scientific men of, 1. 

Fruits, how taxed, 52. 


G. 
Geologists, acrimonious hostility of, 3. 
Gilbert, J. W., history and principles of 
banking by, 75. 

Glass, taxes on, 49. 

Gloucester, houses assessed in, 48. 

Goats, mode of ¢atching, 35. 

Gold, coining at first of, 75. 

Gongo Soco, journey to, 37. 

Grant, captain G., his adventures, 222. 

Great Britain, population returns of, 135. 

Greenland, temperature at, 14. 

Grey, Earl, letter to, 276. 

Gutzlaff, Charles, his three voyages along 
the coast of China, 225. 

Gallinaceous birds, account of, 481. 

German language taught any where ia 
Prussia, 67. 

Grain, the policy of the factory at, 312. 

Greece, the artists of, their practice, 283. 

Gymnastics, a branch of education in Prus- 
sia, 68. 

H. 

Hall, Gordon, memoir of, 440—his early 
disposition, 441—-arrives at Calcutta, 
442—difficulties, 444--his journal, 445 
—visits Elephanta, 447—his.death, 449. 

Hants, houses assessed in, 48. . 

Harrison, Mr., a merchant at Alexandria, 
his collection of Egyptian antiquities, 

240. 
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Harvest, time of, at Palestine, 10. 

Hebrew coins, representations on, 9. 

Hemans, Mrs.,, her scenes and hymns of 
life, 536. 

Henderson, J., observations of, on New 
South Wales, 103. 

Henry the Great of France, 50. 

Hereford, houses assessed in, 48. 

Herodotus, how he published his history, 
39. 

Hertford, houses assessed in, 48. 

Himalayan mountains, illustrations of the 
botany, &c. of, 549. 

Holland, agricultural colonies of, 158. 

House of Commons, eloquence suited to, 
89. 

Hyampeia, the height of, 41. 

Holman, J., voyage and travels by, 23— 
vindication of a blind traveller, 24— 
scanty account of his early life, 25— 
Woolwich, &c. described by, 26—his 
intense interest about human character, 
35. 

Home colonies, what they are, 20. 

Homer, where he sung, 41. 

Horses, breeds of, 208. 

House of Commons, remarks on the, 89. 

Huguenots, 502—persecutions of, 505. 

Human sacrifices, profusion of, in old 
Calabar, 36. 

Hunter, Dr. William, his manner of em- 
balming, 242. 

I. 


Ibrahim Pacha, expedition in 18¥6 of, 319. 

Ina, a poem, 546. 

India House, commercial system at, 353— 
labourer’s pay, 354—levying of rates, 
355—exports, 256—establishments in 
India, 327—union of government and 
trade, 358—silk, 360—cotton, &c. 364. 

India, a poem, 549. 

Inglis, H. D., on the Channel Islands, 126. 

Instruction, as delivered amongst the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, 39. 

Intolerance, dissertation on, 88. 

Ionian Anthology, a new journal, No. 1, 
37—No. 2, 549. 

Irrigation in Egypt, 201. 

Italy, origin of banking in modern times 
in, 75. 

Idiots, wickedness of teasing, 301. 

Immortality, natural desire for, 235. 

Indigo, charge on, heavy, 355. 

Intolerance, absurdities of, 88. 

James II. character. of, 196. 

Jardine, Sir. W. his Naturalist’s Library, 
481—domestic cook, 482—Life of Aris- 
totle, 483—-Alexander the Great, 484. 

Jabb and Knox’s correspondence, 402— 
Christian oratory, 405—pastoral charge, 
407. 

Jersey, shipping of, 126—climate of, 129— 
people of, 130—language of, 132. 

Jesuits, history of, sketched, 193. 


Jews in China, 232. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, 85. 

Jeffreys, Lord Chancellor, notice of, 190. 
Jerusalem. temperature at, 9. 

Job, book of, what it is, 341. 

Josh, superstitious belief in the God, 142. 


K. 


Krooman, life of a, 31. 

Kazeroon, inhabitants of, 167. 

Kemble, Roger, his pedigree and marriage, 
424. 

Kenyon, lord, his advice, 86. 

Khiva, occupation of, contemplated, 489. 

Kirk Session, members of, their powers, 
249. 

L. 

Lang, his account of New South Wales, 
259. 

Lazaretto at Alexandria, 207. 

Lees, Edwin, his lecture, 410. 

Legislative interference, effect of, with 
coin, 103—with wages, 104—-with corn, 
105. 

Letters and essays, in prose and verse, 85. 

Lindley, J. versus Hooker, 342—the na- 
tural system of plants, 344—Linnzan 
system, 346. 

Locke, anecdote by, 23. 

Lisle, Alicia, trial of, 190. 

Livy, his description of the worship of 
Isis, 285. 

Loan bank, what it is, 84. 

Luxuries, how taxed, 51. 

Lybia, mountains of, the intense heat 
there, 285. | 

Labourer, married, his advantages, 15. 

La Christina, visit to, extraordinary par- 
ticulars, 136. 

Lands, rent of, for producing silk, 361. 

Land, waste, granting of, to paupers, 20. 

Laos, a people so called, 226—war with 
them, 227. 

Liberia, American settlement of, 30. 

Libri, his discoveries as to temperature, 12. 

Lieber, Mr., his work on the penitentiary 
system, 160. 

Life, decay of, it must have a physical 
cause, 329. 

M. 


Mackintosh on the history of the revolu- 
tion in 1688, .183—contribution to 
Monthly Review, 184—Recorder of 
Bombay, 186—his debut in parliament, 
187. 

Mahomedan, drinks wine, 26. 

Mankind, on the esteem of, 176. 

Marriages, improvident, fearful increase 
of, 15. 

Martineau, Miss, her poor laws and pau- 
pers, 493—Cornish mines, 494—the 
Land’s End, 497—Methodist sermon, 
498—her illustrations of taxation, No. 
4, 540. 
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Matrimony, attachment during, 181. 

» Mean temperature, has it been changed, 2. 

Memnon, vocal statue of, 287. 

Mines, observations on the, of various 
countries, 4. 

Missionaries, want of success of, 27— 
licentious character of one, 28—in Chi- 
na, 232. 

Model school, system of the Edinburgh, 
303. 

Modern Greek, English and Italian jour- 
nal, 38. 

Mohammed Ali, anecdote of, 207—igno- 
rance of, 294. 

Money, how transmitted, 82. 

Montgomery Martin, R., on the taxation 
of the British Empire, 43. 

Mornay Du Plessis, 501. 

Morris, celebrated by R. Broomfield, ac- 
count of, 125. 

Mounts of Piety in France, 84. 

Mummies, papyri found in, 238. 

Mundell, A., his philosophy of legislation, 
98—his experience, 99. 

Murchison, R. J., his geology of Chelten- 
ham, 411. 

Macarthur, Mr., his knowledge of sheep, 
262. 

Magistrates, their scale of relief to the 
poor, 18. 

Mahommed Saoud, account of, 310. 

Mahommed Nebee, Khan, anecdotes of, 
163. 

Mairan, his estimate of the heat of the 
earth, 8. 

Marmont, his reception of Grant, a scout- 
ing officer, 222. 

Martello towers, wher? numerous, 128. 

Men of science, their want of acquaintance 
with religion, 328. 

Methuselah, age of, may have been reached, 
330. 

Minto, lord, his hostility to Sir W. Bryd- 
ges, 171. 

Misery in England, to whom attributable, 
421. 

Monarch, age of, 26. 

Monrovia, colonists of, 30. 

Moses, days of, 8. 

Mosaic histofy, veracity of, 326. 

Mount Krautzberg, account of, 472. 

Mustapha Bey, expedition of, 316. 


N. 


Napier, his Peninsular war, 209—letter to 
the Duchess of Abrantes, 211. 

Neptuman school, geologists of, 3. 

New South Wales, observations on, 108— 
convicts in, 109—ignorance of convicts, 
111—state of the law and punishments, 
112 —new settlers, 114—population of 
colony, 263—hunting and shooting, 265 


—resources of, 266—religious condition 
of, 268. 

Nile, travels in the valley of the, 197. 

Noeto via Polygrath, an invaluable appa- 
ratus to the blind, 25. 

Newton, the authority of, 324. 

New Zealand, whale fishery on southern 
coast of, 262. 

Norway, commerce of, in ancient times, 14. 

Notes, how taken by a blind man, 24. 

Nubia, mode of washing in, 205. 


O. 


Owen, mission of Captain, 33. 

Orchilla, famous dye plant, 25. 

Owen, Captain, carries Mr. Holman in 
his ship from England, 25. 

Oxford in 1834, an attack on, 276, 544. 

Old age, respect to, 178. 

Old Lot, a notorious preacher, 134. 

Opie, Amelia, her lays of the dead, 538. 

Orange, Prince of, 194. 

Ord, J. W., his England, a historical poem, 
273—his hatred of the Scotch, 274. 

Our Town, by Peregrine Reedpen, notice 
of, 134. 


P. 


Pacha of Egypt, description of, 199. 
Palermo, mean temperature at, 9. 
Palestine, mean temperature of, 8. 

Palm trees, culture of, shows temperature 
of acountry, 10. 

Panther, ferocity of, 258. 

Paper, taxes on, 48. 

Paradise, site of, 382. 

Park, Th., son of Mungo Park, anecdote 
of, 31. 

Parliament, public business in, 106. 

Patriarchs, longevity of, 329. 

Paupers, causes of increase of, 15—allow- 
ance to illegitimate, 16—conduct of over- 
seers of, 17—character of, 18. 

Peasantry, bold, a country’s pride, 44. 

Pellico on the Duties of Man, 174. 

Persian monarch, anecdote of, 136. 

Persia, Sir H. Brydges’ mission to, 161— 
price of the poems of the king of, 163— 
travelling public agents, how treated in, 
165—Cashmere shawls in, 169—the en- 
voy’s interview with the king of, 172— 
manners in, 173. 310—an Amazon, 316 
—pilgrim caravans, 317. 

Pettigrew on Egyptian Mummies, 234. 

Pindar, where he wrought his deathless 
verse, 41. 

Plan of the Scotch poor-laws, 242—deci- 
sions of the law-courts, 244—two classes 
of poor, 244—allowances, 246—mode 
of supplying the funds, 249—right of 
the poor, 251—advantages of the sys- 
tem, 252. 

Plutonians, the opinions of, 3. 
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Poetry, 527. : 

Poor-laws, horrors of, 14—opinions as to 
mode of redressing, 19—Committee in 
1828 on, 20—recommendations of com- 
missioners, 21. 

Population, increase of, 22. 

Post Office, improvements in the, 136. 

Pre-existing state proved, by a layman, 
543. 

Prideaux, Dean, his revision of the Litur- 
gy, 549. ' 

Pringle, Th., his African Sketches, 550— 
Hottentot village, 521 — encampment, 
522—Moravian settlement, 524—num- 
ber of elephants, 525. 

Prussia, education in, by Victor Cousin, 60 
—his opportunities of judging, 61—laws 
regulating education in, 63. 67, 68— 
public system of education in, 69; ele- 
mentary and burgher schools in, 70— 
normal schools and training of school- 
masters in, 71—religious education in, 
74. 

Piickler Muskau, Prince, his life, 413— 
visits England, 414. 

Puritans, persecution of, 191. 

Palace, account of a deserted, 470. 

Paley, works of, how characterized, 96. 

Paris, observatory at, 4. 

Percival, Mr., his ambition, 220. 

Philanthropy, excellence of, 176. 

Physico-theology, imperfect state of th 
science of, 321. ' 

Pliny, his letter to Apollinarius, 11. 

Portuguese government, misconduct of, 
222. 

Potsdam, in Prussia, swimming taught at, 
73. 

Probus, the Roman emperor, his grants to 
plant vines, 13. 

Providence, proof of a, 325. 

Public instruction, minister in Prussia of, 
62. 

Pyramids, visit to the, 200. 

Pythia, the bath of, where situated, 42. 


Q. 
Quakers, founder of the sect, 192, 


R. 

Raw Silk, on, 362. 

Recollections of the Marchioness of Crequi, 
548. 

Remittance, bank of, what it is, 81. 

Rosetta, approach to, 199. 

Rennie, James, on the natural system, 
349. 

Report on Poor Laws, by his Majesty’s 
Commissioners, 14—on education in 
Prussia, 60. 

Rio Jauerio, 37. 

Rome, mean temperature at, 11. 

Roscoe, W. Stanley, his Poems, 537. 

Runjeet-Sing, 455. 


S. 

Sacred history, Geography of, 333. 

Salsette, visit to the excavation of, 447. 

Saxony, silver mines of, 4. 

Scala di Salona, part of the oracle at Del- 
phi, 40. 

Schools, prosperity of, what due to, 74. 

Schyras, British agent at, 168. 

Science, tendency of, 97. 

Sculptures of the Egyptians, inferiority of 
the, 284. 

Septuagint, notions promulgated in the, 
334. 

Settlers in New South Wales, domestic life 
of, 115. 

Shah Jehau, the garden of, 455. 

Shah of Persia, ceremony of an audience 
with the, 172. 

Shops, established by Parliament, 21. 

Siamese, practices of the, 226. 

Silk-worms, how fed, 361. 

Singing, a branch of Prussian national 
education, 68. 

Sidney, situation of, 260—prices of neces- 
saries, 261—chief trade, 262. 

Siddons, Mrs., life of, 424—her father, a 
catholic, 425—her literary taste, 426— 
her first appearance on the London stage, 
428—her second appearance, 430—her 
Lady Macbeth, 432—her favour with 
royalty, 435—her queen Catherine, 435 
—her private life, 437—her death, 440. 

Sierra Leone, population of, at present, 
29. 

Simpson, J., on education, crime, and in- 
sanity, 295—prevalence of ignorance, 
296—moral sentiments, 298 — infan- 
education, 299. 

Saguah, Dr., singular old man, 31. 

Salt, Henry, life of, 508—-Consul-general of 
Egypt, 510—Belzoni’s misrepresenta- 
tions, 511—his letters, 512—his mar- 
riage, 514—his bad health, 516—his 
wife’s death, 517—tthe British Museum, 
518—his death, 519. 


Scotland, modes of dispensing justice in 
101. 

Sedgewick, Rev. A., discourse of, on uni- 
versity studies, 92. 

Sewell, Rev. W., his letter to Earl Grey, 
276. 

Sheridan, Th. H., his delightful style of 
writing, 165. 

Singular cure, account of, 550. 

Smedley, Rev. Ed., his reformed religion 
in France, 500—Sully, 503—Richelieu, 
505. 

Smitb, Flora Britannica of, 343. 

Soul, transmigration of the,. described, 
286. 

South Pole, practicability of advancing to, 
145. 

Staél, Madame de, ber admirers, 187. 
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Soap, how affected by taxation, 45. 

Social depravity, illustrations of, 545. 

Spade husbandry recommended, 21. 

Sphere, motion of, 7. 

Spaniards, tricks of, to extort money, 218. 

Spark, J., his library of American biogra- 
phy, 399—life of General John Stark, 
395—Ch. Brocden Brown, 398—Ethan 
Allen, 399. 

Springs of Plynlimmon, 121. 

Saint Katherine’s Docks, labourers allow- 
ance there, 334. 

Strabo, statement of, 288. 

St. Aubin, in Jersey, 128. 

St. John, chapel dedicated to, 42. 

St. John, J. A., his travels in the valley of 
the Nile, 197 and 279—old paintings, 
280—arrival at Gournan, 282—trans- 
migration of the soul, 285—crocodile 
pits, 289—condition of the inhabitants, 
291. 

Stuart, Mr. Charles, in Spain, 217. 

Style, English, what it is, 85. 

Sulliman Pacha, account of, 312. 

Surplus population, question respecting, 

22. 
Sutherland, county of, its poor-laws, 246. 


T. 


Tabernacle, feast of, celebrated in October 
anciently, 10. 

Taxation on various articles, 50, 53. 

Taxes, evils of division of, 43. 

Taylor, H., his Philip Van Artevelde, 530. 

Tea, how affected by taxation, 45. 

Temperance Societies, advantages of, proved 
by American experience, 148. 

Tenison, Archbishog, his discourse on the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 549. 

Theophrastus, his authority respecting the 
date tree, 11. 

Theories, the unconclusiveness of, 324, 
326. 

Thermometers, chest full found of, 12. 

Thebes, sculptures and paintings at, 283. 

Thorpe, Rev. Samuel, trial of, for adultery, 
28. 

Tintern Abbey, description of, 125. 


Tobacco, consumption of, 51. 

Tombs, treasures anciently buried in, 230. 

Trees, trunks of, in Jersey, 127. 

Thotte Psychopompos, his office, 281. 

Timber, how taxed, 51. 

Trollope, Mrs., her Belgium and Western 
Germany, 467—Minster Church of Co- 
logne, 469—Waterloo, 470—smoking, 
714—her studies, 473—Francfort, 474 
—Cassel, 476. 


Turks, their estimate of Mohammed Ali 
294. 


Turnbul, anecdote of 258. 
Tuscany, plains of, 11. 
Tutti Frutti, 413. 


U. 
United States, paupers in the, 159—state, 
of crime in, 159. 
Ur, where supposed to be situated, 885. 


V. 

Van Dieman’s Land, visit to, 108. 

Varro, when the vintage was, according to, 
ll. 

Vivevaris, wine rents paid in the, 13. 

Volcanoes, 5. 

Volney, opinion ef, respecting the ancient 
Egyptians, 239. 

Voluntary Contributions, importance of, 
to the poor, 253. 


W. 


Wahauby, account of the, 310—suppres- 
sion of the, 315—misfortunes of the, 
319. 

Wales, houses assessed in, 47. 

War, good feeling in the midst of, 136. 

Waste lands, 20. 

Watches, how affected by heat and cold, 7. 

Wedgwood, Mr., invention by, 25. 

Wellington, military skill of, 212—221. 

Wine, how taxed, 51. 

Women, how treated in Egypt, 200. 

Woodehouse, Rev. C. N., his preface and 
notes to Dean Prideaux’ revision of the 
Liturgy, &c., 549. 

World, vovage round the, by a blind man, 
23. 

Wortley, lady E. S., her London at Night, 
548. 

Wheel, spokes of, a comparison, 6. 

Wife-buying, process of, among the Kroos, 
31. 

Wife’s infidelity, how punished, 458. 

Wild pigeon, habits of the, 258. 

Wilderspin, Mr., his infant-school system, 
307. 

Winding of silk, Italian machinery for, 
362. 

Wines, why cultivated in ancient times, 9. 

Wonder, the power of, 298. 


Be 


Yeoman, the old English, 44. 
Yongroo, tour of, 27. 


Z. 
Zoophytes, appearance of some of the, 317. 
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